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BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


traveller who descends into Italy 

an Alpine pass never forgets the 
and delight of the transition. In 

ir he is whirled down the slopes 
ie region of eternal snow to the 

e of spring or the ripeness of sum- 
Suddenly—it may be at a turn in 
road-—winter is left behind; the plains 

Lombardy are in view; the Lake of 
(Como or Maggiore gleams below; there is 

tree: there isan orchard; there is a gar- 
den: there is a villa overrun with vines; 
the singing of birds is heard; the air is 
eracious; the slopes are terraced, and cov 
ered with vineyards; great sheets of sil 
er sheen in the landscape mark the 
srowth of the olive; the dark green or- 
chards of oranges and lemons are starred 
with gold; the lusty fig, always a temp- 
tation as of old, leans invitingly over the 
stone wall; everywhere are bloom and 
color under the blue sky; there are 
shrines by the way-side, chapels on the 
hill: one hears the melodious bells, the 
eall of the vine -dressers, the laughter of 
The contrast is as great from the Indians 
of the Mojave Desert, three types of which 
ure here given, to the vine-dressers of the 
Santa Ana Valley. 

Italy is the land of the imagination, 
mut the sensation on first beholding it 
from the northern heights, aside from its 
associations of romance and poetry, can 
be repeated in our own land by whoever 
will cross the burning desert of Colorado, 
or the savage wastes of the Mojave wil- 
lerness of stone and sage-brush, and 
come suddenly, as he must come by 
train, into the bloom of southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The bay of San Diego is about three 
iundred miles east of San Francisco. 
The coast-line runs southeast, but at 
Point Conception it turns sharply east, 
ind then curves southeasterly about two 


hundred and fifty miles to the Mexican 
coast boundary, the extreme southwest 
limits of the United States, a few miles 
below San Diego. This coast, defined by 
these two limits, has a southern exposure 
on the sunniest of oceans. Off this coast, 
south of Point Conception, lies a chain of 
islands, curving in position in conformity 
with the shore, at a distance of twenty 
to seventy miles from the main - land. 
These islands are San Miguel, Santa Rosa, 
Santa Cruz, Anacapa, Santa Barbara, 
San Nicolas, Santa Catalina, San Cle- 
mente, and Los Coronados, which lie in 
Mexican waters. Between this chain of 
islands and the main-land is Santa Barbara 
Channel, flowing northward. The great 
ocean current from the north flows past 
Point Conception like a mill-race, and 
makes a suction, or a sort of eddy. It 
approaches nearer the coast in Lower Cali- 
fornia, where the return current, which is 
much warmer, flows northward and west- 
ward along the curving shore. The San- 
ta Barbara Channel, which may be called 
an arm of the Pacific, flows by many a 
bold point and lovely bay, like those of 
San Pedro, Redondo, and Santa Monica; 
but it has no secure harbor, except the 
magnificent and unique bay of San Diego. 

The southern and western boundary of 
southern California is this mild Pacific 
sea, studded with rocky and picturesque 
islands. The northern boundary of this 
region is ranges of lofty mountains, from 
five thousand to eleven thousand feet in 
height, some of them always snow-clad, 
which run eastward from Point Concep- 
tion nearly to the Colorado Desert. They 
are parts of the Sierra Nevada range, but 
they take various names, Santa Ynes, 
San Gabriel, San Bernardino, and they 
are spoken of all together as the Sierra 
Madre. In the San Gabriel group, ‘ Old 
3aldy ” lifts its snow-peak over nine thou- 
sand feet, while the San Bernardino 
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**Grayback” rises over eleven thousand 
feet above the sea. Southward of this, 
running down into San Diego County, is 
the San Jacinto range, also snow -clad;: 
and eastward the land falls rapidly away 
into the Salt Desert of the Colorado, in 
which is a depression about three hundred 
feet below the Pacific. 

The Point Arguilles, which is above 
Point Conception, by the aid of the out- 
lying islands, deflects the cold current 

from the north off 
the coast of south- 
ern California, and 
the mountain ran- 
ges from Point Con- 
ception east divide 
the State of Cali- 
fornia into two cli- 
matic regions, the 
southern having 
more warmth, less 
rain and fog, mild- 
er winds, and less 
variation of daily 
temperature than 
the climate of cen- 
tral California to 
the north.* Other 
striking climatic 


conditions are pro- 
duced by the daily 
interaction of the 
Pacific Ocean and 
the Colorado Des- 
ert, infinitely diversified in minor particu- 
lars by the exceedingly broken character 


of the region—a jumble of bare moun- 
tains, fruitful foot-hills, and rich valleys. 
It would be only from a balloon that one 
could get an adequate idea of this strange 
land. 

The United States has here, then, a 
unique corner of the earth, without its 
like in its own vast territory, and unpar- 
alleled, so far as I know, in the world. 
Shut off from sympathy with external 
conditions by the giant mountain ranges 
and the desert wastes, it has its own cli- 
mate unaffected by cosmic changes. Ex- 
cept a tidal wave from Japan, nothing 
would seem to be able to affect or disturb 
it. The whole of Italy feels more or less 
the climatic variations of the rest of Eu- 
rope. All our Atlantic coast, all our in- 


* For these and other observations upon physical 
and climatic conditions I am wholly indebted to Dr. 
P. C. Remondino and Mr. T. 8. Van Dyke, of San 
Diego, both scientific and competent authorities. 
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terior basin from Texas to M: 
in climatic sympathy. Here is 
larger than New England whi 
factures its own weather and 1 
import any other. 

With considerable varieties of | 
ture according to elevation or p 
from the ocean breeze, its climat 
ly, on the whole, as agreeable as 
the Hawaiian Islands, though pit 
a lower key, and with greater va) 
between day and night. The k 
peculiarity, aside from its southern ; 
posure, is the Colorado Desert [ 
desert, waterless and treeless, is coo 
night and intolerably hot in the da 
sending up a vast column of ai 
which cannot escape eastward, for Arizona 
manufactures a like column. It flo 
high above the mountains westward { 
it strikes the Pacific and parts with its 
heat, creating an immense vacuum 
is filled by the air from the coast floy 
up the slope and over the range 
plunging down six thousand feet into th 
desert. ‘‘It is easy to understand,” says 
Mr. Van Dyke, making his observations 
from the summit of the Cuyamaca 
San Diego County, 6,500 feet above the 
sea-level, ‘‘how land thus 
mile or more in fifty or sixty miles 
rising away from the coast, and fal 
ing off abruptly a mile deep into 
driest and hottest of American deserts 
could have a great variety of climates 
....-Only ten miles away on the east th 
summers are the hottest, and only sixty 
miles on the west the coolest known in 
the United States (except on this coast), 
and between them is every combination 
that mountains and valleys can produc 
And it is easy to see whence comes thie 
sea - breeze, the glory of the California 
summer. It is passing us here, a gentle 
breeze of six or eight miles an hour. It 
is owing over this great ridge directly 
into the basin of the Colorado Desert, six 
thousand feet deep, where the tempera- 
ture is probably one hundred and twenty 
degrees, and perhaps higher. For many 
leagues each side of us this current is 
thus flowing at the same speed, and is 
probably half a mile or more in depth 
About sundown, when the air on the des 
ert cools and descends, the current will 
change and come the other way, and 
flood these western slopes with an air as 
pure as that of the Sahara and nearly 4s 


dry. 


rising 
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air. heated on the western slopes 
ea, would by rising produce con- 
suction, which could be filled 


only from the sea, but that alone would 
not make the sea-breeze as dry as it is. 
The principal suction is caused by the ris- 
ing of heated air from the great desert. . . . 
On the top of old Grayback (in San Ber- 
nardino) one ean feel it [this breeze] setting 
westward, while in the cafions, six thou- 
sand feet below, it is blowing eastward. ... 
All over southern California the condi- 
tions of this breeze are about the same, 
the great Mojave Desert and the valley of 
the San Joaquin above operating in the 
same way, assisted by interior plains and 
Hence these deserts, that at first 
seem to be a disadvantage to the land, are 
the great conditions of its climate, and are 
of far more value than if they were like 
the prairies of Illinois. Fortunately they 
will remain deserts forever. Some parts 


slopes, 


S15 


will in time be reclaimed by the waters 
of the Colorado River, but wet spots of a 
few hundred thousand acres would be too 
trifling to affect general results, for mill- 
ions of acres of burning desert would for- 
ever defy all attempts at irrigation or set 
tlement.”’ 

This desert-born breeze explains a seem- 
ing anomaly in regard to the humidity of 


this coast. I have noticed on the sea-shore 


that salt does not become damp on the 


table, that the Portuguese fishermen on 
Point Loma are drying their fish on the 
shore, and that while the hydrometer gives 
a humidity as high as seventy-four, and 
higher at times, and fog may prevail for 
three or four days continuously, the fog 


is rather ‘* dry,” and the general impres 
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sion is that of a dry_in 
stead of the damp and 
chilling atmosphere 
such as exists in foggy 
on the Atlantic 
‘*From the study of the origin of 
this breeze we see,” says Mr. Van Dyke, 
‘‘ why it is that a wind coming from the 
broad Pacifie should be drier than the dry 
land-breezes of the Atlantic States, caus- 
ing no damp walls, swelling doors, or rust 
ing guns, and even on the coast drying up, 
without salt or soda, meat cut in strips 
an inch thick, and fish much thicker.” 
At times on the coast the air contains 
plenty of moisture, but with the rising of 
this breeze the moisture decreases instead 
of increases. It should be said also that 
this constantly returning current of air is 
always pure, coming in contact nowhere 
with marshy or malarious influences nor 
any agency injurious to health. Its char- 
acter causes the whole coast from Santa 
Barbara to San Diego to be an agreeable 
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coast. 
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place of residence or resort summer and 
winter, while its daily inflowing tempers 
the heat of the far inland valleys to a de 
lightful atmosphere in the shade even 

midsummer, while cool nights are ever) 
where the rule. The greatest. surpris: 
the traveller is that a region which is 
perpetual bloom and fruitage, where semi 
tropical fruits mature in perfection, 
the most delicate flowers dazzle th 
with color the winter through, should 
have on the whole a low temperature, : 
climate never enervating, and one requir 


Oo! 
l 


an 


ing a dress of woollen in every month 


Winter as we understand it of 
the Rockies does not exist. I scarcely 
know how to divide the seasons. There 
are at most but three. Spring may be 
said to begin with December and end in 


east 
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April; summer, with May (whose days, 
huwever, are often cooler than those of 
January), and end with September; while 
October and November are a mild autumn, 
when nature takes a partial rest, and the 
leaves of the deciduous trees are gone. 
But how shall we classify a climate in 
which the strawberry (none yet in my 
experience equal to the Eastern berry) may 
be eaten in every month of the year, and 
ripe figs may be picked from July to 
March? What shall I say of a frost (an 
affair of only an hour just before sunrise) 
which is hardly anywhere severe enough 
to disturb the delicate heliotrope, and 
even in the deepest valleys where it may 
chill the orange, will respect the bloom of 
that fruit on contiguous ground fifty ora 
hundred feet higher? We boast about 
many things in the United States, about 
our blizzards and our cyclones, our inun- 
dations and our areas of low pressure, our 
hottest and our coldest places.in the 


world, but what can we say for this little 
corner which is practically frostless, and 
yet never had a sunstroke, knows nothing 
of thunder-storms and lightning, never 
experienced a cyclone, which is so warm 
that the year round one is tempted to 


live out-of-doors, and so cold that woollen 
garments are never uncomfortable? Na- 
ture here, in this protected and petted 
area, has the knack of being genial with- 
out being enervating, of being stimula- 
ting without ‘* bracing ” a person into the 
tomb. I think it conducive to equanimity 
of spirit and to longevity to sit in an 
orange grove and eat the fruit and inhale 
the fragrance of it while gazing upon a 
snow-mountain. 

This southward-facing portion of Cali- 
fornia is irrigated by many streams of 
pure water rapidly falling from the moun- 
tains to the sea, The more important are 
the Santa Clara, the Los Angeles and San 
Gabriel, the Santa Ana, the Santa Marga- 
rita, the San Luis Rey, the San Bernardo, 
the San Diego, and, on the Mexican bor- 
der, the Tia Juana. Many of them go dry 
or flow underground in the summer 
months (or, as the Californians say, the 
bed of the river gets on top), but most of 
them can be used for artificial irrigation. 
In the lowlands water is sufficiently near 
the surface to moisten the soil, which is 
broken and cultivated; in most regions 
good wells are reached at a small depth, 
in others artesian-wells spout up abun- 
dance of water, and considerable portions 
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of the regions best known for 
watered by irrigating ditches 
supplied by ample reservoirs in t} 
tains. From natural rainfall and 
moisture the mesas and hills, wh 
arid before ploughing, produc: 
crops of grain when cultivated aj 
annual rains, without artificial wat, 

Southern California has been 
understood even by its occupa: 
have wearied the world with boasting 
its productiveness. Originally it was 
vast cattle and sheep ranch. It y 
posed that the land was worthless except 
for grazing. Held in princely ranches of 
twenty, fifty, one hundred thousand acres 
in some cases areas larger than German 
principalities, tens of thousands of catt}; 
roamed along the watercourses and ove) 
the mesas, vast flocks of sheep cropped 
close the grass and trod the soil into hard 
pan. The owners exchanged cattle and 
sheep for corn, grain, and garden vegeta 
bles; they had no faith that they could 
grow cereals, and it was too much trou 
ble to procure water for a garden or 
fruit orchard. It was the firm belief that 
most of the rolling mesa land was unfit 
for cultivation, and that neither forest nor 
fruit trees would grow without irrigation. 
Between Los Angeles and _ Redondo 
Beach is a ranch of 35,000 acres. 
enteen years ago it-was owned by a 
Scotchman, who used the whole of it as 
a sheep ranch. In selling it to the pres 
ent owner he warned him not to 
time by attempting to farm it; he himself 
raised no fruit or vegetables, planted no 
trees, and bought all his corn, wheat, and 
barley. The purchaser, however, began 
to experiment. He planted trees and set 
out orchards which grew, and in a couple 
of years he wrote to the former owner 
that he had 8000 acres in fine wheat. To 
say it in a word, there is scarcely an acre 
of the tract which is not highly produc 
tive in barley, wheat, corn, potatoes, while 
considerable parts of it are especially 
adapted to the English walnut and to the 
citrus fruits. 

On this route to the sea the road is 
lined with gardens. Nothing could be 
more unpromising in appearance than 
this soil before it is ploughed and pulver 
ized by the cultivator. It looks 
barren waste. We passed a tract that 
was offered three years ago for twelve 
dollars an acre. Some of it now is rent 
ed to Chinamen at thirty dollars an acre; 
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notion that irrigation gen 
erally was not needed. 


Oe een se EE 


We shall have occasion to 
speak of this more in de 
tail, and I will now only 


say, on good authority, 
that while cultivation, not 
to keep down the weeds 
only, but to keep the soil 
stirred and prevent its 
baking, is the prime neces- 


sity for almost all land in 
southern California, there 
are portions where irriga- 
tion is always necessary, 
and there is no spot where 


a 


the yield of fruit or grain 
will not be quadrupled by 
judicious irrigation. There 


i ea 


are places where irrigation 
is excessive and harmful 
both to the quality and 
quantity of oranges and 
grapes. 
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ind I saw one field of two 
wcres off which a China- 
in had sold in one season 
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$750 worth of cabbages. 
The truth is that almost 
the land is wonderfully 
productive if intelligently 
handled. The low ground 
has water so near the sur- 
face that the pulverized 
soil will draw up sufficient 
moisture for the crops; the 


raat 
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esa, if sown and culti 
ted after the annual 
ns, matures grain and 
n, and sustains vines 
fruit trees. It is sin- 
ir that the first settlers 
ild never have discov- 
this productiveness. 
en it became apparent 
hat is, productiveness 
out artificial watering 
ere spread abroad a YUCCA-PALM, SANTA BARBARA. 
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The history of the extension of cultiva- 
tion in the last twenty and especially in 
the past ten years from the foot-hills of 
the Sierra Madre in Los Angeles and San 
Bernardino counties southward to San 
Diego is very curious. Experiments were 
timidly tried. Every acre of sand and 
sage-bush reclaimed southward was sup- 
posed to be the last capable of profitable 
farming or fruit-growing. It is unsafe 
now to say of any land that has not 
been tried that it is not good. In every 
valley and on every hill-side, on the 
mesas and in the sunny nooks in the 
mountains, nearly anything will grow, 
and the application of water produces 
marvellous results. From San Bernar- 


dino and Redlands, Riverside, Pomona, 
Ontario, Santa Anita, San Gabriel, Pasa- 
dena, all the way to Los Angeles, is al- 
most a continuous fruit garden, the green 
areas only emphasized by wastes yet un- 


reclaimed; a land of charming cottages, 
thriving towns, hospitable to the fruit of 
every clime; a land of perpetual sun and 
ever-flowing breeze, looked down on by 
purple mountain ranges tipped here and 
there with enduring snow. And what is 
in progress here will be seen before long 
in almost every part of this wonderful 
land, for conditions of soil and climate are 
essentially everywhere the same, and cap 
ital is finding out how to store in and 
bring from the fastnesses of the moun- 
tains rivers of clear water taken at such 
elevations that the whole arable surface 
can be irrigated. The development of the 
country has only just begun. 

If the reader will look upon the map 
of California he will see that the eight 
counties that form southern California— 
San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, Ventura, 
Kern, Los Angeles, San Bernardino, Or- 
ange, and San Diego—appear very moun- 
tainous. He will also notice that the 
eastern slopes of San Bernardino and San 
Diego are deserts. But this is an im- 
mense area, San Diego County alone is 
as large as Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island combined, and the 
amount of arable land in the valleys, on 
the foot-hills, on the rolling mesas, is 
enormous, and capable of sustaining a 
dense population, for its fertility and its 
yield to the acre under cultivation are in- 
comparable. The reader will also notice 
another thing. With the railroads now 
built and certain to be built through all 
this diversified region, round from the 


Santa Barbara Mountains to the $ 
nardino, the San Jacinto, and 
Cuyamaca, a ride of an hour or t 
brings one to some point on the t 

dred and fifty miles of sea-coast 

coast genial, inviting in winter a 

mer, never harsh, and rarely tem). 

like the Atlantic shore. 

Here is our Mediterranean! }} 
our Italy! It is a Mediterranea: 
out marshes and without malaria 
does not at all resemble the Mex 
Gulf, which we have sometimes 
fancy was like the classic sea that 
Africa and Europe. Nor is this 
Italian in appearance, though no 
then some bay with its purple hil! 
ning to the blue sea, its surrou 
mesas and canons blooming in 
tropical luxuriance, some conjunctio: 
shore and mountain, some golden co 
some white light and sharply defi 
shadows, some refinement of lines 
poetic tints in violet and ashy ranges 
some ultramarine in the sea, or delicat: 
blue in the sky, will remind the travelle: 
of more than one place of beauty in 
southern Italy and Sicily. It is a Medi 
terranean with a more equable climate 
warmer winters and cooler summers, than 
the North Mediterranean shore can offer 
it is an Italy whose mountains and val 
leys give almost every variety of elevation 
and temperature. 

But it is our commercial Mediterranean 
The time is not distant when this corner 
of the United States will produce in 
abundance, and year after year without 
failure, all the fruits and nuts which for 
a thousand years the civilized world of 
Europe has looked to the Mediterranean 
to supply. We shall not need any more 
to send over the Atlantic for raisins, Eng 
lish walnuts, almonds, figs, olives, prunes, 
oranges, lemons, limes, and a variety of 
other things which we know commercial 
ly as Mediterranean products. We have 
all this luxury and wealth at our doors, 
within our limits. The orange and the 
lemon we shall still bring from many 
places; the date and the pineapple and tlie 
banana will never grow here except as 
illustrations of the climate, but it is diffi- 
cult to name any fruit of the temperat 
and semi-tropic zones that southern Cal 
ifornia cannot be relied on to produce 
from the guava to the peach. 

It will need further experiment to de 
termine what are the more profitable pro 
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ducts of this soil, and it will take longer 
experience to cultivate them and send 
them to market in perfection. The pome- 
granate and the apple thrive side by 
side, but the apple is not good here un- 
grown at an elevation where 
frost is certain and occasional snow may 
be expected. There is no longer any 
doubt about the peach, the nectarine, the 
pear, the grape, the orange, the lemon, 
the apricot, and so on; but I believe that 
the greatest profit will be in the products 
that cannot be grown elsewhere in the 
United States—the products to which we 
have long given the name of Mediter- 
ranean—the olive, the fig, the raisin, the 
hard and soft shell almond, and the wal- 
nut. The orange will of course be a 
staple, and constantly improve its repn- 
tation as better varieties are raised, and 
the right amount of irrigation to pro- 
duce the finest and the sweetest is ascer- 
tained. 

It is still a wonder that a land in which 
there was no indigenous product of val- 
ue, or to which cultivation could give 
value, should be so hospitable to every 
sort of tree, shrub, root, grain, and flower 
that can be brought here from any zone 
and temperature, and that many of these 
foreigners to the soil grow here with a 
vigor and productiveness surpassing those 
in their native land. This bewildering 
adaptability has misled many into un- 
profitable experiments, and the very ra- 
pidity of growth has been a disadvan- 
tage. The land has been advertised by its 
monstrous vegetable productions, which 
are not fit to eat, and but testify to the 
fertility of the soil: and the reputation of 
its fruits, both deciduous and citrus, has 
suffered by specimens sent to Eastern mar- 
kets whose sole recommendation was size. 
Even in the vineyards and orange or- 
chards quality has been sacrificed to quanti- 
ty. Nature here responds generously toev- 
ery encouragement, but it cannot be forced 
without taking its revenge in the return 
of inferior quality. It is just as true of 
southern California as of any other land 
that hard work and sagacity and experi- 
ence are necessary to successful horticul- 
ture and agriculture, but it is undeniably 
true that the same amount of well-direct- 
ed industry upon a much smaller area of 
land will produce more return than in 
almost any other section of the United 
States. Sensible people do not any long- 
er pay much attention to those tempting 
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little arithmetical sums by whic) it js 
demonstrated that paying so m for 
ten acres of barren land, and so much fop 
planting it with vines or oranges, the | 
come in three years will be a cpm 
to the investor and his family. 

do not spend much time now in ping 
over abnormal vegetables, or try 
convince themselves that wines of « 
known variety and flavor can be pro 
within the limits of one flat and ws 
tered field. Few now expect to make 
fortune by cutting arid land up into 
twenty-feet lots, but notwithstanding th 
extravagance of recent speculation, th 
value of arable land has steadily appreci 
ated, and is not likely to recede, for the 
return from it, either in fruits, vegetables, 
or grain, is demonstrated to be beyond the 
experience of farming elsewhere. 

Land cannot be called dear at one hun 
dred or one thousand dollars an acre if 
the annual return from it is fifty or five 
hundred dollars. The climate is 
agreeable the year through. There are 
no unpleasant months, and few unplea 
sant days. The eucalyptus grows so fast 
that the trimmings from the trees of a 
small grove or highway avenue will in 
four or five years furnish a family with 
its firewood. The strong, fattening al 
falfa gives three, four, five, and even six 
harvests a year. Nature needs little rest, 
and, with the encouragement of water 
and fertilizers, apparently none. But all 
this prodigality and easiness of life de 
tracts a little from ambition. The lesson 
has been slowly learned, but it is now 
pretty well conned, that hard work is as 
necessary here as elsewhere to thrift and 
independence. The difference 
this and many other parts of our land is 
that nature seems to work with a man, 
and not against him. 

Southern California has rapidly passed 
through varied experiences, and has not 
yet had a fair chance to show the world 
what it is. It had its period of romance, 
of pastoral life, of lawless adventure, of 
crazy speculation, all within a hundred 
years, and it is just now entering upon 
its period of solid, civilized development. 
A certain light of romance is cast upon 
this coast by the Spanish voyagers of the 
sixteenth century, but its history begins 
with the establishment of the chain of 
Franciscan missions, the first of which 
was founded by the great Father Juni 
pero Serra at San Diego in 1769. The 
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fathers brought with them the vine and 
the olive, reduced the savage Indians to 
industrial pursuits, and opened the way 
for that ranchero and adobe civilization 
which, down to the coming of the Amer 
ican, in about 1840, made in this region the 
most picturesque life that our continent 
Following this is a period 
of desperado adventure and revolution, 
of pioneer State-building; and then the 
advent of the restless, the cranky, the 
invalid, the fanatic, from every other 
State in the Union. The first experi- 
menters in making homes seem to have 
fancied that they had come to a ready- 
made elysium—the idle man’s heaven. 
They seem to have brought with them 
little knowledge of agriculture or horti 

culture, were ignorant of the conditions 
of success in this soil and climate, and 
left behind the good industrial maxims of 
the East. The result was a period of 
chance experiment, one in which extrav 

agant expectation and boasting to some 
extent took the place of industry. The 
imagination was heated by the novelty of 
such varied and rapid productiveness. 
Men’s minds were inflamed by the appar- 
ently limitless possibilities. The invalid 
and the speculator thronged the trans- 
continental roads leading hither. In this 
condition the frenzy of 1886-7 was inev- 
itable. I saw something of it in the win- 
ter of 1887. The scenes then daily and 
commonplace now read like the wildest 
freaks of the imagination. 

The bubble collapsed as suddenly as it 
expanded. Many were ruined, and left 
the country. More were merely ruined 
in their great expectations. The specu- 
lation was in town lots. When it sub- 
sided it left the climate as it was, the fer- 
tility as it was, and the value of arable 
land not reduced. Marvellous as the 
boom was, I think the present recuperation 
is still more wonderful. In 1890, to be 
sure, I miss the bustle of the cities, and 
the creation of towns in a week under the 
hammer of the auctioneer. But in all 
the cities, and most of the villages, there 
has been growth in substantial buildings, 
and in the necessities of civie life—good 
sewerage, water supply, and general or- 
ganization; while the country, as the acre- 
age of vines and oranges, wheat and bar- 
ley, grain and corn, and the shipments by 
rail testify, has improved more than at 
any other period, and commerce is begin- 
ning to feel the impulse of a genuine pros- 


has ever seen. 
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perity, based upon the intelligent 
tion of the ground. School-hous, 
multiplied ; libraries have been 
many *‘ boom” hotels, built in 
sell city lots in the sage-brush, ha 


turned into schools and colleges 


There is immense rivalry betw: 
Every California: 

that the spot where his house sta) 

joys the best climate and is the m 

tile in the world; and while you a 

him you think he is justified in | 

ion; for this rivalry is generally a 

some one, backed by industry. I « 
mean to say that the habit of tall t 
altogether lost. Whatever one sees 
asked to believe is the largest and 

the world. The gentleman of thx 

who showed us some of the finest 

in Los Angeles—places that in thei 

of flowers and semi-tropical gardens would 
rouse the enthusiasm of the most 
traveller—was asked whether ther e 
any finerinthecity. ‘‘ Finer? Hundreds 
of them;” and then, meditatively and 1 
gretfully, ‘‘ I should not dare to show y 
the best.” The semi-ecclesiastical custo 
dian of the old adobe 
Gabriel explained to us the twenty por 
traits of apostles on the walls, all don 
by Murillo. As they had got out of » 
pair, he had them all repainted by tl 
best artist. ‘*‘ That one,” he said, simp] 
‘cost ten dollars. It often costs more to 
repaint a picture than to buy an original! 

The temporary evils in the train of ‘th 
‘*boom” are fast disappearing. I was 
told that I should find the country stag 
nant. Trade, it is true, is only slowly 
coming in, real-estate deals are sleeping, 
but in all avenues of solid prosperity and 
productiveness the country is the revers 
of stagnant. Another misapprehension 
this visit is correcting. I was told not to 
visit southern California at this season on 
account of the heat. But I have no ex 
perience of a more delightful summer cli 
mate than this, especially on or near tli 
coast. 

In secluded valleys in the interior the 
thermometer rises in the daytime to 85 
90°, and occasionally 100°, but I have 
found no place in them where there was 
not daily a refreshing breeze from thi 
ocean, where the dryness of the air did not 
make the heat seem much less than it was 
and where the nights were not agreeabl) 
cool. My belief is that the summer « 
mate of southern California is as desirab! 
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for pleasure-seekers, for invalids, for work- 
men, as its winter climate. It seems to 
me that a coast temperature 60° to 75°, 
stimulating, without harshness or damp- 
ness, is about the perfection of summer 
weather. Itshould be said, however, that 
there are secluded valleys which become 
very hot in the daytime in midsummer, 
and intolerably dusty. The dust is the 
great annoyance everywhere. It gives 
the whole landscape an ashy tint, like 
some of our Eastern fields and way-sides 
in a dry August. The verdure and the 
wild flowers of the rainy season disappear 
entirely. There is, however, some pictu- 
resque compensation for this dust and lack 
of green. The mountains and hills and 
great plains take on wonderful hues of 
brown, yellow, and red. 

I write this paragraph in a high cham- 
ber in the Hotel del Coronado, on the 
great and fertile beach in front of San 
Diego. It is the 2d of June. Looking 
southward, I see the great expanse of 
the Pacifie Ocean, sparkling in the sun as 
blue as the waters at Amalfi. A low surf 
beats along the miles and miles of white 
sand continually, with the impetus of far- 
off seas and trade-winds, as it has beaten 
for thousands of years, with one unending 
roar and swish, and occasional shocks of 
sound as if of distant thunder on the shore. 
Yonder, to the right, Point Loma stretches 
its sharp and rocky promontory into the 
ocean, purple in the sun, bearing a light- 
house on its highest elevation. From this 
signal, bending in a perfect crescent, with 
a silver rim, the shore sweeps around 
twenty-five miles to another promontory 
running down beyond Tia Juana to the 
Point of Rocks, in Mexican territory, Di- 
rectly in front—they say eighteen miles 
away, I think five sometimes, and some- 
times a hundred—lie the islands of Coro- 
nado, named, I suppose, from the old 
Spanish adventurer Vasques de Coronado, 
huge bulks of beautiful red sandstone, un- 
inhabited and barren, becalmed there in 
the changing blue of sky and sea, like 
enormous mastless galleons, like degrad- 
ed icebergs, like Capri and Ischia. They 
say that they are stationary. Ionly know 
that when I walk along the shore toward 
Point Loma they seem to follow, until 
they lie opposite the harbor entrance, 
which is close by the promontory; and 
that when I return, they recede and go 
away toward Mexico, to which they be- 
long. Sometimes, as seen from the beach, 
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owing to the difference in the | 

of the strata of air over the oc 

seem smaller at the bottom tha: 

top. Occasionally they come qu 

as do the sea-lions and the gulls, a) 

they almost fade out of the horizo 
violet light. This morning they 
away, and the fleet of white-sailed | 
boats from the Portuguese hamlet 
Playa, within the harbor entrance 

is dancing off Point Loma, will have 4 
long sail if they pursue the barracuda to 
those shadowy rocks. 

We crossed the bay the other day, and 
drove up a wild road to the height of the 
promontory, and along its narrow ridge to 
the light-house. This site commands one 
of the most remarkable views in the ac 
cessible civilized world, one of the three 
or four really great prospects which the 
traveller can recall, astonishing in its im- 
mensity, interesting in its peculiar details, 
The general features are the great ocean, 
blue, flecked with sparkling, breaking 
waveiets, and the wide, curving coast-line, 
rising into mesas, foot- hills, ranges on 
ranges of mountains, the faintly seen 
snow-peaks of San Bernardino and San 
Jacinto to the Cuyamaca and the flat top 
of Table Mountain in Mexico. 
under us on one side are the fields of kelp 
where the whales come to feed in winter; 
and on the other is a point of sand on 
Coronado Beach, where a flock of pelicans 
have assembled after their day’s fishing 
in which occupation they are the rivals of 
the Portuguese. The perfect crescent of 
the ocean beach is seen, the singular for 
mation of North and South Coronado 
Beach, the entrance to the harbor along 
Point Loma, and the spacious inner bay, 
on which lie San Diego and National 
City, with lowlands and heights outside 
sprinkled with houses, gardens, orchards, 
and vineyards. The near hills about this 
harbor are varied in form and poetic in 
color, one of them, the conical San Miguel, 
constantly recalling Vesuvius. Indeed,the 
near view, in color, vegetation, and forms 
of hills and extent of arable land, sug- 
gests that of Naples, though on analysis 
it does not resemble it. IfSan Diego had 
half a million of people it would be more 
like it; but the Naples view is limited, 
while this stretches away to the great 
mountains that overlook the Colorado 
Desert. It is certainly one of the loveli 
est prospects in the world, and worth long 
travel to see. 
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Standing upon this point of view, I am 
reminded again of the striking contrasts 
and contiguous different climates on the 
coast. In the north, of course not visible 
from here, is Mount Whitney, on the bor- 
ders of Inyo County and of the State of 
Nevada, 15,086 feet the sea, the 
highest peak in the United States, exclud- 
ing Alaska. South of it is Grayback, in 
the San Bernardino range, 11,000 feet in 
altitude, the highest point above its base 
in the United States. While south of that 
is the depression in the Colorado Desert 
inSan Diego County, about three hundred 
feet below the level of the Pacific Ocean, 
the lowest land in the United States. 
These three exceptional points can be said 
to be almost in sight of each other. 

I have insisted so much upon the Medi- 
terranean character of this region that it 
is necessary to emphasize the contrasts 
also. Reserving details and comments 
on different localities as to the commer- 
cial value of products and climatic condi- 
tions, I will make some general observa- 
tions. Iam convinced that the fig can not 
only be grown here in sufficient quantity 
to supply our markets, but of the best 
quality. The same may be said of the 
English walnut. This clean and hand- 
some tree thrives wonderfully in large 
areas, and has no enemies. The olive 
culture is in its infancy, but I have never 
tasted better oil than that produced at 
Santa Barbara and on San Diego Bay. 
Specimens of the pickled olive are deli 
cious, and when the best varieties are 
generally grown, and the best method of 
curing is adopted, it will be in great de 
mand, not as a mere relish, but as food. 
The raisin is produced in all the valleys 
of southern California, and in great quan 
tities in the hot valley of San Joaquin, 
beyond the Sierra Madre range. The 
best Malaga raisins, which have the repu- 
tation of being the best in the world, may 
never come to our market, but I have 
never eaten a better raisin for size, flavor, 
and thinness of skin than those raised in 
the El Cajon Valley, which is watered by 
the great flume which taps a reservoir in 
the Cuyamaca Mountains, and supplies 
San Diego. But the quality of the raisin 
in California will be improved by experi- 
ence in cultivation and handling. 

The contrast with the Mediterranean 
region—I refer to the western basin—is in 
climate. There is hardly any point along 
the French and Italian coast that is not 
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many names, or in the extreme s 
peninsula and islands by the 
There are few points that are n 
ed by malaria, 
some of them 


caused 


and in many reso 
most sunny and ag 
to the invalid—the deadliest fevers 
lie in wait. There is great cont 
tween summer and winter, and ex 
variability in the same month. 1 
riability is the parent of many dis 
the lungs, the bowels, and the li) 

is demonstrated now by long-con 
observations that dampness and co 
not so inimical to health as variability 

The southern California climate is 
anomaly. It has been the subject of 
good deal of wonder and a good deal of 
boasting, but it is worthy of more scien 
tific study than it has yet received. Its 
distinguishing feature I take to be its 
equability. The temperature the year 
through is lower than I had supposed, 
and the contrast is not great between the 
summer and the winter months. Tl: 
same clothing is appropriate, speaking 
generally, for the whole year. In all 
seasons, including the rainy days of the 
winter months, sunshine is the rule 
The variation of temperature between 
day and night is considerable, but if the 
new-comer exercises a little care, he will 
not be unpleasantly affected by it. There 
are coast fogs, but these are not chilling 
and raw. Why it is that with the hy 
drometer showing a considerable humid 
ity in the air the general effect of the 
climate is that of dryness, scientists must 
explain. The constant exchange of des 
ert airs with the ocean air may account for 
the anomaly, and the actual dryness of 
the soil, even on the coast, is put forward 
as another explanation. Those who come 
from heated rooms on the Atlantic may 
find the winters cooler than they expect, 
and those used to the heated terms of thie 
Mississippi Valley and the East will be 
surprised at the cool and salubrious sum 
mers. A land without high winds or 
thunder-storms may fairly be said to have 
a unique climate. 

I suppose it is the equability and not 
conditions of dampness or dryness that 
renders this region so remarkably ex 
empt from epidemics and endemic dis 
eases. The diseases of children prevalent 
elsewhere are unknown here; they cut 
their teeth without risk, and cholera in 
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fantum never visits them. Diseases of 
e bowels are practically unknown. 
re is no malaria, whatever that may 

ye, and consequently an absence of those 
irious fevers and other disorders which 
we attributed to malarial conditions. 
Renal diseases are also wanting; disor 
lers of the liver and kidneys, and Bright's 
lisease, gout, and rheumatism, are not na- 
e. The climate in its effect is stimu 
iting, but at the same time soothing to 
nerves, so that if “‘nervous prostra 
tion’ is wanted, it must be brought here, 
and cannot be relied on to continue long. 
These facts are derived from medical 
practice with the native Indian and Mex- 
can population. Dr. Remondino, to 
vhom I have before referred, has made 
the subject a study for eighteen years, and 
later I shall offer some of the results of his 
observations upon longevity. Itis beyond 
my province to venture any suggestion 
ipon the effect of the climate upon deep 
seated diseases, especially of the respiratory 
organs, of invalids who come here for 
ealth. I only know that we meet daily 


ind constantly so many persons in fair 
lth who say that it is impossible for 
iem to live elsewhere that the impression 
is produced that a considerable proportion 
of the immigrant population was invalid. 
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There are, however, two suggestions that 
should be made. Care is needed in ac 
climation to a climate that differs from 
any previous experience; and the locality 
that will suit any invalid can only be de 
termined by personal experience. If the 
coast does not suit him, he may be bene- 
fited in a protected valley, or he may be 
improved on the foot-hills, or on an ele 
vated mesa, or on a high mountain ele- 
vation. 

One thing may be regarded as settled. 
Whatever the sensibility or the peculiar- 
ity of invalidism, the equable climate is 
exceedingly favorable to the smooth work- 
ing of the great organic functions of res- 
piration, digestion, and circulation. 

It is a pity to give this paper a medical 
tone. One need not be an invalid to 
come here and appreciate the graciousness 
of the air; the color of the landscape, 
which is wanting in our Northern clime; 
the constant procession of flowers the 
year through; the purple hills stretching 
into the sea; the hundreds of hamlets, 
with picturesque homes overgrown with 
roses and geranium and heliotrope, in the 
midst of orange orchards and of palms 
and magnolias, in sight of the snow- 
peaks of the giant mountain ranges which 
shut in this land of marvellous beauty. 
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TOO LATE! 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
. I was young, and saw the kings of men 


Poise that great lance that none but they could wie), 
I said, ‘‘ Forbear awhile, my soul, and when 
Thy strength is full, thou too shalt win the field.” 
But when the awaited day 
Arrived, a stranger gray 
Laid hand upon my arm, and said, ‘‘ Too late! 
Vain now thy spear and shield!” 


When I was young, I lifted up mine eyes, 
And saw austere philosophy achieve 
The victories that teach men to be wise. 


Then said I to my soul, 


‘**Erelong, believe, 


Thou too shalt wisdom know!” 
But while I waited, lo! 
That hoary figure came, and said, ‘‘ Too late! 


Folly hath no reprieve.” 


When I was young, I saw a maiden sweet, 
Whose smiling eyes made sunshine in my breast. 
‘**Build thou a temple without stain, and meet, 
O soul,” quoth I, *‘to house this virgin guest.” 
But when at last I sought 
The maid, that graybeard caught 
Mine eye, and frowning, said, ‘‘ Laggard! too late! 
Pass on, by love unblest!” 


When I was young, God’s face upon me shone; 
Whereat I veiled mine eyes, and whispered, ‘* Soul, 


It was a dream! 


God dwells in heaven alone.” 
But when to heaven I came (having paid death's toll) 


> 


The voice said, ‘‘ Know, in Me 
Love, Power, and Wisdom be: 
I am the Lord! and thou hast learned too late 


God only is man’s goal! 
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BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


I. 

TYNHE vast bulk of Ben Clebrig was dark 

in shadow, but the wide waters of 
Loch Naver shone a soft silver-gray in 
the moonlight,as Hector Mac Intyre, keep- 
er and forester in the far solitudes of Glen- 
gorm, came striding along the road toward 
Inver-Mudal. As he approached the little 
hamlet—which consists merely of the inn 
and its surroundings and one or two keep- 
ers’ cottages—certain small points of red 
told him of its whereabouts among the 
black trees; and as he drew still nearer 


he thought he would let the good people 


there know of his coming. Hector had 
brought his pipes with him, for there were 
to be great doings on this Halloween 
night; and now, when he had inflated the 
bag and tuned the drones, there sprang 
into the profound silence reigning every- 
where around this wild skirl of the ** Hills 
of Glenorchy.” Surely the sound would 
reach, and carry its message? If not, here 
was ‘‘Gillie, a Drover,” played still more 
bravely; and again the proud strains of 
‘*The Glen’s Mine”! By which time he 
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“] WILL SEARCH MY POCKETS.” 


had got near to the inn, and was about to 
turn down from the highway by the semi- 
circular drive passing the front door. 

But here he suddenly encountered a 
fearful sight. From out of the dusk of 
the wall surrounding the front garden 
there came three luminous objects—three 
globes of a dull saffron hue, and on each 
of these appeared the features of a face- 
eyes, mouth, and nose—all flaming in fire. 
On beholding this terrible thing the tall, 
brown-bearded forester turned and fled, 
and the pipes told of his dismay, for they 
shrieked and groaned and made all sorts 
of indescribable noises, as if they too 
were in mortal alarm. Then Mrs. Mur- 
ray’s three children, with victorious shouts 
of laughter, pursued the tall forester, and 
kept waving before them the hollowed- 
out turnips with the bit of candle burning 
within. When he had got up to the cor 
ner of the road, Hector turned and ad 


dressed the children, who had come crowd 
ing round him, holding up their flaming 
turnips to cause him still further dismay 

‘* Well, now,” said he, in the Gaelic 
‘that is a fearful thing to alarm any poor 
person with. Were you not thinking | 
should die of fright? And the pipes squeal 
ing as well, for they never saw anything 
like that before. But never mind, we are 
going down to the house now; and, do 
you know, Roland, and Isabel, and you, 
little Shena—do you know, I have brought 
you some of the fir tops that grow in Glen 
gorm. For it is a wonderful place, Glen 
gorm; and the fir tops that grow on thr 
larches there are not as the fir tops that 


grow anywhere else. They are very 


small, and they are round, and some are 


pink, and some are blue, and some are 
black and white, and some others—whi) 
they have an almond inside them! Ol 
it is a wonderful place, Glengorm! but 
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is not always you can get the fir tops from 
the larches; it is only on some great oc- 
easion like the Halloween night; and let 
me see, now, if I put any of them in my 
pocket. Here, Ronald, take the pipes from 
me, and hold them properly on your shoul- 
der —for one day you will be playing 
‘Miss Ramsay’s Strathspey’ as well as 
any one—and I will search my pockets, 
and see if I put any of those wonderful 
fir tops into them.” 

The children knew very well what all 
this preamble meant; but neither they nor 
their elders could have told how it was 
that Hector Mac Intyre every time he 
came to Inver-Mudal brought with him 
packages of sweetmeats, though he lived 
in one of the most inaccessible districts in 
Sutherland, Glengorm being about two- 
and-twenty miles away from anywhere. 
However, here were the precious little 
parcels, and when they had been distrib- 
uted, Hector took his pipes again, and, 
escorted by his small friends, went down 
to the inn. 

Well, Mr. Murray, the innkeeper, had 
also heard the distant skirl of the pipes, 
and here he was at the door. 

‘*How are you, Hector?” he asked, in 
Gaelic. ‘‘ And what is your news?” 

‘‘There is not much news in Glen- 
gorm,”’ was the answer. 

‘‘And when is your wedding to be?” 
Mr. Murray said. ‘‘We will make a 
grand day of that day, Hector. And I 
have been thinking I will get some of the 
lads to kindle a bonfire on the top of Ben 
Clebrig—a fire that they will see down in 
Ross-shire. And there’s many a pistol 
and many a gun will make a crack when 
you drive up to this door and bring your 
bride in. For I am one who believes 
in the old customs; and whether it is a 
wedding, or the New-Year, or Halloween 
night, I am for the old ways, and the Free 
Church ministers can say what they like. 
Now come away in, Hector, my lad, and 
take a dram after your long walk; there 
is plenty of hard work before you this 
evening, for Johnnie has broken his fid- 
dle, and the lasses have not been asked to 
stand up to a reel for many aday.” And 
then he paused, and said: ‘* And how is 
Flora Campbell, Hector? Have you any 
news of her?” 


** No.” said the forester, in something 


of an undertone, and his face looked 
troubled. ‘‘I have had no letter for a 
while back, and I do not know what it 
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means. Her sister that lives in G 
was taken ill, and Flora said sh« 
down from Oban to see her; an: 
the last Ihave heard. If I knew 
ter’s address in Greenock, I wou 
and ask Flora why there was no | 
so long; but if you send a lette) 
called Mary Campbell in such a | 
as Greenock, what use is it ?” 

‘*But no news is good news, Heet 
said Mr. Murray, cheerfully. And 
with he led the way through a stone 
ridor into the great kitchen, where a co) 
siderable assemblage of lads and 
were engaged in noisy merriment 
pastime. 

The arrival of the tall forester and }js 
pipes was hailed with general satisfaction 
but there was no call as yet for the inspir 
iting music; in fact, this big kitchen was 
given over to the games of the childre 
and the younger boys and girls, a barn 
having been prepared for supper, and for 
the celebration of occult Halloween rites 
when the time came for their elders to 
take part in the festivities. At 
there was a large tub filled with water 
placed in the middle of the floor, and there 
were apples in it; and the youngsters 
with their hands behind their backs, were 
trying to snatch out an apple with their 
teeth. There was many a sousing of 
heads, of course—an excellent trial of 
temper; while sometimes a bolder wight 
than usual would pursue his prize to the 
bottom, and try to fasten upon it there; 
or some shy young damsel would cun- 
ningly shove the apple over to the side 
of the tub, and succeed by mother- wit 
where masculine courage had failed. 
Then from the roof, suspended by a cord, 
hung a horizontal piece of wood, at one 
end of which was an apple, at the other a 
lighted tallow candle; and when the cord 
had been twisted up and then set free 
again, causing the transverse piece of 
wood to whirl round, the competitor was 
invited to snatch with his mouth at the 
apple, failing to do which secured him a 
rap on the cheek from the guttering can 
dle. There were all sorts of similar di 
versions going forward (the origin and 
symbolism of them little dreamt of by 
these light-hearted lads and lasses) when 
little Isabel Murray came up to the big 
handsome, good-natured-looking foreste! 
from Glengorm. 

*“Will you burn a nut with me, Hee 
tor?” she said, kindly. 
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ed I will, Isabel, if you will take 
yur sweetheart,” said he, in reply; 
y we will go to the fire, and see 
we are to be at peace and friend- 
ir lives.” 
vent to the hearth; they put the 
s among the blazing peats, and 
the response of the oracle. Could 
cury have been more auspicious ? 
nuts lay together, burning stea- 
ind quickly—a soft love-flame—no 
cry sputtering, no sudden explosion 
ind separation. 

Now do you see that, lamb of my 
heart?” said the tall forester, using a fa- 
iliar Gaelic phrase. 

And no doubt the little lass was very 

chly pleased. However, at this mo- 
ment up came Mrs. Murray with the an- 
ouncement that the children might‘con- 
nue at their games some time longer, 
but that the grown-up folk were wanted 
n the barn, where supper was awaiting 
tnem 

It was a joyous scene. The huge peat 
fire was blazing brightly; the improvised 
was studded with candles; 
there were a couple of lamps on the long 
table, which was otherwise most sump- 
tuously furnished. And when Hector 
Mac Intyre, in his capacity of piper, had 
played the people in to the stirring strains 
of * The Marchioness of Tweeddale’s De- 
light,” he put the pipes aside, and went 
and took the seat that had been reserved 
for him by the side of the fair-haired Nel- 
y, who was very smartly dressed for this 
great occasion, as befitted the reigning 
beauty of the neighborhood. 

‘You'll be sorry that Flora is not here 
to-night,” said the fair-haired damsel, 
rather saucily, to her brown-bearded com- 
panion, ‘‘and no one to take her place. 
I suppose there was no one in Sutherland 
good enough for you, Hector, that you 
must take up with a lass from Islay. 
And there is little need for you to dip 
your sleeve in the burn and hang it up to 
dry when you go to bed, so that the fire 
may show you your sweetheart, for well 
you know already who that is. Well, 
well, you will have no heart for the mer- 
rymaking to-night; for a lad that has his 
sweetheart away in the south has no heart 
for anything.” 

You'll just mind this, Nelly,” said the 
forester, ‘‘not to carry your merrymak- 
ing too far this night. Alastair Ross,” he 
continued, glancing down the table tow- 


chandelier 
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ard a huge, rough, red-bearded drover who 
was seated there, ‘‘is not the man to be 
made a fool of; and if that young fel 
low Semple does not take heed, he will 
find himself gripped by the waist some fine 
dark evening and flung into Loch Naver.” 

‘*Oh, you are like all the rest, Hector!” 
said the coquettish Nelly, with some im- 
patience. ‘' Every one of you is jealous 
of Johnnie Semple, because he is neatly 
dressed and has good manners and is civil 
spoken - 

‘“ What is he doing here at all?” said 
Hector, withafrown. ‘‘Is ita fine thing 
to see a young man idling about a place 
with his hands in his pockets just because 
his uncle is the landlord? If he has 
learned his fine manners in the towns, 
why does he not earn his living in the 
towns? He is no use here.” 

‘*Oh no,” said Nelly, with a toss of her 
head, ‘‘ perhaps he is not much use on the 
hill; perhaps he could not set traps and 
shoot hawks.. But he knows all the new 
songs from the theatres, and he can dance 
more steps than any one in Sutherland.” 

‘** Weil, this is what I am telling you, 
Nelly,” her companion said, with some 
firmness. ‘‘I do not know what there is 
between you and Alastair Ross. If there 
is anything, as people say, then do not 
make him an angry man. ~ Let Semple 
alone. An honest lass should beware of 
a town dandy like that.” 

Here this private little conversation 
was interrupted by Mr. Murray, who rose 
at the head of the table and called upon 
the company to fill their glasses. He 
wished to drink with them, and they did 
not seem loath. When Hector and his 
pretty companion found opportunity to 
resume their talk, he discovered that Nel- 
ly was in quite a different mood. 

‘* Well, now, it is a good thing, Hector, 
that every one knows that you and Flora 
are to be married, for I can talk to you 
without Alastair getting red in the face 
with rage. And when we go out to pull 
the cabbage stalks, will you go with me? 
I know the way into the garden better 
than you, and we can both go blindfold 
if you will take my hand.” 

‘But what need is there for you to pull 
a cabbage stalk, lass?” said he. ‘‘Do you 
not know already what like your husband 
is to be?” 

Again the pretty Nelly tossed her head. 
‘Who can tell what is to happen in the 
world ?” 
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maybe you would rather not 
alk that was tall and straight 
that would mean Alastair ?” 
companion, glancing at her sus- 
‘‘Maybe you would rather 


had got hold of a withered old 

ith a lot of earth at the root—a 
id man with plenty of money in 

Or maybe you are wishing 

iat is slim and supple and not so 

- one that might mean Johnnie 


‘T am wishing to know who the 

in is to be, and that is all,” said Nelly, 
some affectation of being offended. 
id what harm can there be in doing 
every one else is doing ?” 

However, not all Nelly’s blandishments 
and petulant could induce 
Hector Mae Intyre to take part in this 
appeal to the divination of the kale- 
vard, for when, after supper, the lads and 
lasses went away blindfold to pull the 
“eustock” that was to reveal to them the 

and circumstances of their future 
e, the big forester remained to have 
a quiet smoke with the married keepers 
and shepherds, who had no interest in 
matters. It was noticed that he 
was unusually grave—he who was ordi- 

wily one of the lightest of the light- 

earted. Naturally they put it down to 
fact that among all the merrymaking 

sweethearting and spying into the 
of the younger people he alone 

had no companion, or rather not the com- 
whom he would have wished to 
for Flora, the young girl whom he 
was to marry, had left Inver-Mudal for 

e south in the preceding autumn. And 
when they had asked if Flora was quite 

ll, and when he had answered ‘‘Oh 

s,"’ there was nothing further to be said. 
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II. 


Now on All-Hallows Eve there is one 
form of incantation which is known to be 
extremely, nay, terribly potent, when all 

ers have failed. You go out by your- 
self, taking a handful of hemp-seed with 
yo You get to a secluded place, and 
begin to seatter the seed you walk 
along the read. You say, ‘‘ Hemp-seed, I 
sow thee; hemp-seed, I sow thee; he who 
is to be my true love, appear now and 
show thee.” And if you look furtively 
over your shoulder you will behold the 
desired apparition following you. 

When Nelly came back from consult- 
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ing the oracle of the kale-yard, it appeared 
that she had received what oracles gener- 
ally vouchsafe—a doubtful answer. 

‘* What kind of custock did you pull, 
Nelly ?” Hector asked of her. 

‘** Well,” said she, ‘‘it is not much one 
way or the other. No, I cannot, tell any- 
thing by it. But I am going out now to 
sow the hemp-seed, Hector, and I know I 
shall be terribly frightened—I shall be far 
too frightened to look over my shoulder— 
and this is what I want you to do for me: 
you will stop at the door of the inn and 
hide yourself, and I will go up the road 
and sow the hemp-seed, and if anything 
appears, you will see it. Will you do 
that, Hector? It isa clear night; you will 
be sure to see it if there is anything.” 

He did not seem to be in the mood for 
taking part in these superstitious obser- 
vances, but he was good-natured, and 
eventually followed her.to the door. The 
little walled garden in front of the Inver- 
Mudal inn is shaped like a horseshoe, the 
two ends of the semicircle touching the 
main highway at some distance apart. 
He saw Nelly go up toward the main 
road, and looked after her absently and 
without interest. Nay, he was so little 
thinking of his promised watch that, as 
she was some time over the sowing of the 
hemp-seed, he left the shadow of the inn 
door, and strolled away up to the main 
road by the other fork of the semicircu- 
lar drive. It was a beautiful clear moon- 
light night; his thoughts were far away 
from these Halloween diversions; he was 
recalling other evenings long ago, when 
Clebrig, as now, seemed joining earth and 
heaven, and when there was no sound but 
the murmuring of the burns through the 
trackless heather. The highway up there 
was white before him; on the other side 
was a plantation of young firs, black as 
jet. Not even the cry of a startled bird 
broke this perfect stillness; the wide world 
of mountain and loch and moor was 
plunged in sleep profound. 

All at once his pipe, that he happened 
to be holding in his hand, dropped to his 
feet. There before him in the white high- 
way, and between him and the black belt 
of firs, stood Flora Campbell, regarding 
him with eyes that said nothing, but only 
stared in a somewhat sad way, as it seem- 
ed. He was not paralyzed with terror at 
all. He had no time to ask himself what 
she was doing here, or how she had come 
here. Flora Campbell standing there in 
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the road, and looking at him in silence. 
And then the horror came when sud 
denly he saw that the white highway was 
empty. He began to shake and shiver as 
if with extremity of cold. He did not 
move; he could not move. He knew what 
had happened to him now. Flora Camp 
bell’s wraith had appeared to him. But 
with what message? The steady gaze of 
her eyes had told him nothing. If they 
were anything, they were mournful. Per- 
haps it was a token of farewell; perhaps it 
was an intimation of her death. Hardly 
knowing what he did, and trembling in 
every limb, he advanced a step or two, so 
that he could command the whole length 
of the highway. There was no sign of 
any living thing there. He could not re- 
call how it was she first appeared; he 
could not tell in what manner she had 
gone away; he only knew that a few mo 
ments before Flora had been regarding him 
with steady, plaintive eyes, and that now 
he was alone with this moonlit road and 
the black plantation, and Clebrig rising 
far into the silent heavens. 

Then there arose in his heart a wild re- 
solve that whatever this thing might por- 
tend, he must instantly make away for 
the south, to seek out Flora Campbell 
herself. She had something to say to 
him surely, though those mournful eyes 
conveyed no intelligible message. Nay, 
if she were dead, if this were but a mute 
farewell, must he not know? Dazed, 
bewildered, filled with terrible misgiv- 
ings of he knew not what, he slowly 
went back to the inn. He had some 
vague instinct that he must ask Mr. Mur 
ray for the loan of a stick if he were to 
set out now to cross the leagues of wild 
and mountainous country that lie be- 
tween Inver-Mudal and the sea. Mr. 
Murray, as it chanced, was at the door. 

‘*God’s sake, Hector, what is the mat- 
ter with you?” he exclaimed, in alarm, 
for there was a strange look in his face. 

‘IT have seen something this night,” 
was the answer, spoken slowly and in an 
undertone. 

‘‘ Nonsense! nonsense!” the innkeeper 
said. ‘‘The heads of the young people 
are filled with foolishness on Halloween, 
as every one knows; but you—you are 
not to be frightened by their stories.” 

It has naught to do with Hallow- 
een,” said Hector, still with his eyes fixed 
on the ground, as if seeking to recall 
something. ‘*Do you know what I have 








seen this night? I have seen ; 
of Flora Campbell—ay, as cle: 
light.” 

‘IT will not beHeve it, He. 
Mr. Murray. ‘‘ You have be: 
all those stories of the witches 
on Halloween until your own 
been turned. Why, where di 
the wraith ?” 

‘*Up there in the road, and as 
daylight, for that is the truth 
Flora herself,” the tall forester 
swer, not argumentatively, but ; 
stating a fact that he knew 

‘* And did she come forward t 
did she go away from you?” M: 
asked, curiously. 

*I—I am not sure,” Hector 
a little hesitation. ‘‘No,I cou 
Perhaps I was not thinking of 
all at once I saw her between m: 
plantation, in the middle of tl) 
and for a moment I was not fr 
[ thought it was Flora herself 
was gone.” 

‘*For you know what they s: 
tor,” Mr. Murray continued. 
wraith appears, it is to tell you of 
danger; and if it comes forward 
then the danger is over; but 4 
away from you, the person is dead 

‘“‘Ay, ay; I have heard that 
Hector murmured, as if in som 
erie. Then he looked up, and said 
going away to the south.” 

‘* Well, now, that is unfortun 
tor,” the good-natured innkeepe1 
him. ‘‘For to-morrow the mai 
north, and you will have to wait 


next day for the mail going south, to 


you in to Lairg to catch the train. 

‘I will not wait for the ma 
swered the forester, who, indeed 
little about travelling by railway 
morrow is Wednesday; it is the da 
big steamer starts from Loch Inve. 
haps I may be in time.” 

‘*Loch Inver!” the other exclai 
‘*And how are you going to get to 
Inver from here, Hector ?” 

‘* Across the forest,” was the 
reply. R 
‘* Across the Reay Forest and dow 
Loch Assynt? That will bea fearful 
ney through the night!” 

‘*T cannot rest here,” Hector 


‘*You will make some excuse for n 


the lads and lasses. I will leavé 
pipes; Long Murdoch will do very 
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em. And I will thank you to 
a stick, Mr. Murray, for it will 
xh walk before I have done.” 
\lurray did more than that; he got 
to make up a little packet of food, 
1 he added a flask of whiskey ; and 
took out for the young man, along 
shepherd's staff of stout hazel. 
d by, Hector!” said he. ‘‘I hope 
find all well in the south.” 
. not know about that,” the forest 
ered, in an absent sort of fashion; 
There will be 
-there would not 


| must go and see. 


of mind for me 


noment’s peace for me—otherwise. 
o knows what Flora wanted to say 


III. 
is an arduous task he had set be- 
n: for nine men out of ten it would 
een an impossible one; but this 
forester’s limbs knew not what fa- 
is. and in his heart there burned 
r that could 


of be assuaged. 
ordinary circumstances would the 


vin not 
ness of this night journey have mat- 
dto him; but his nerves had been un 
¢ by the strange thing that had hap 
and now, as he followed a shep- 
I's track that led away into the higher 
rlands south of the Mudal River, he 
‘onscious of some mysterious influ- 
surrounding him that far 
mmediate concern than the mere 
forty or fifty 
to accomplish before noon of the next 
These vast solitudes into which he 
penetrating were apparently quite 
ess and lifeless; and yet he felt as if 
knew of his presence, and were re- 
ng him, <A 
er-covered knoll would suddenly 
human again, he 
be startled by the moonlight shin- 
a small tarn set among the black 
There of 
but there was a distant murmuring 
the rills were whispering to 
other in the silence. As for the 
intains—those lone sentinels, Ben Loy- 
nd Ben Hope and Ben Hee—they also 
eared to be looking down upon the 
ite plain; but he did not heed them, 
were too far away; it was the objects 
him that seemed to know he was 
and to take sudden shapes as he 
t by. 


was of 


- of miles—som he 


white stone on a dark 


like a face; or 


hags. was no moaning 
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of the land, and he held on in a line that 
would avoid the lochs, the deeper burns, 
and the steep heights of Meall-an-amair. 
The moonlight was a great help; indeed, 
at this period of his long through-the- 
night tramp he was chiefly engaged in 
trying to recall how it was he first became 
that Flora Campbell’s wraith 
appeared before him. He again 
surely he would never forget to his dying 
day the most insignificant feature of the 
scene—the stone wall of the garden, the 
white road, the wire fence on the other 
side, and the black plantation of spruce 
and pine. What had he been thinking 
about? Not about Nelly; she was some 
distance in another direction, busy with 
her charms and incantations, No; he 
could not tell. The sudden apparition 
had startled him out of allmemory. But 
what was most anxious to convince 
himself was that the phantom had come 
toward him, rather than gone away from 
him, ere it disappeared. Mr. Murray’s 
words had sunk deep, though he him- 
self had been aware of the familiar super- 
stition. But now all his endeavors to 
summon up an accurate recollection of 
what had taken place were of no avail. 
He knew not how he first became con- 
scious that the wraith was there—Flora 
Campbell herself, as it seemed to him— 
nor how it was he suddenly found him- 
He had been terrified 
out of his senses; he had no power of ob- 
servation left. This phantasm that look- 
ed so like a human being, that regarded 
him with pathetic eyes, that had some 
mysterious message to communicate, and 
yet was silent, had vanished as it had ap- 
peared, he could not tell how. 

The hours went by; the moon was 
sinking toward the western hills. And 
still he toiled on through this pathless 
waste, sometimes getting into treacherous 
swamps, again having to ford burns 
swollen by the recent rains. He was 
soaked through to the waist; but little he 
heeded that; his thoughts were of the 
steamer that was to leave Loch Inver the 
next day. With the moon going down, 
darkness was slowly resuming her reign, 
and it became more difficult to make out 
the landmarks; but, at all events, the 
heavens remained clear, and he had the 
guidance of the stars. And still steadily 
and patiently and manfully he held on, 


sensible 


saw 


he 


self alone again. 





getting across the streams that feed Loch 
Fhiodaig without much serious trouble, 


Soon he was without even a shepherd's 
rack to guide him; but he knew the lay 
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until eventually he struck the highway 
running northward from Loch Shin, and 
knew that so far at least he was in the 
right direction. 

Leaving the Corrykinloch road again, 
he had once more to plunge into the 
trackless wilderness of rock and swamp 
and moorland; and the further he went 
through the black night the less familiar 
was he with the country. But he had 
a general knowledge, and what matters 
half a dozen miles one way or the other, 
if only the dawn would show him Ben 
More on his left, and away before him the 
silver-gray waters of Loch Assynt? He 
was less conscious now of the sinister in- 
fluences of these lonely solitudes; his 
nervous apprehensions had to give way 
before this dogged resolve to get out to 
the western shores in time to catch the 
steamer; all his attention was given to 
determining his course by the vague out 
lines of the higher hills. A wind had 
arisen, a cold, raw wind it was, but he 
eared nothing for that, unless, indeed, it 
should bring a smurr of rain and obliter- 
ate the landmarks altogether. How anx- 
iously he prayed for the dawn! If this 
wind were to bring driving mists of rain, 
blotting out both earth and heaven, and 
limiting his vision to the space of moor 
land immediately surrounding him, 
where would be his guidance then? He 
could not grope his way along the slopes 
that lie beneath Loch nan Searir, nor yet 
across the streams that fall into Loch 
Fionn. So all the more resolutely he 
held on while as yet he cculd make out 
something of the land, dark against the 
tremulous stars. 

Again and again he turned his head 
and scanned the east, with a curious 
mingling of impatience and hope and 
longing; and at length, to his unspeak- 
able joy, he was able to convince himself 
that the horizon there was giving faint 
signs of the coming dawn. He went for- 
ward with a new confidence, with a light- 
er step. The horror of these awful soli- 
tudes would disappear with the declaring 
day; surely, surely, when the world had 
grown white again, he would behold be- 
fore him not this terrible black loneliness 
of mountain and mere, but the pleasant 
abodes of men, and trees, and the western 
ocean, and the red-funnelled steamer 
with its welcome smoke. The gray light 
in the east increased. He began to make 
out the features of the ground near him; 


, and home-like; and there also 











he could tell a patch of heat}, 
deep hole, and could choose 
The world seemed to broaden 
erything, it is true, was as yet 
spectral and ill-defined, but th 
was no longer awful; he had 1 
fear of the mists coming alone | 
him in the dark. By slow deer 
the widening light of the sky, tl 
features of this wild country 
take more definite shape. Do 
in the south lay the mighty ma 
More. On his right rose the st 
tudes of Ben Uidhe. And at 
quite suddenly, he came in vie 
ruffled silvery surface of Loc] 
and the cottages of Inchnadan 
the gray ruins of Ardvreck Cast 
promontory jutting out into t 
The worst of the sore fight with 
and the night was over. He ga 
road, and his long swinging st 


stood him in good stead. Loc! 
was soon left behind. He follo 
windings of the river Inver. F 
came in sight of the scattered litt 
let facing the western seas, 

bridge and its church and its 

woods and slopes, looking all so 


red-funnelled Clansman that was 
ry him away to the south. 
ct, 

That long and difficult struge|l 
out to the western coast in time had 
demanded all his energy and att 
but now, in enforced idleness, as th: 
steamer ploughed her way across t 
waters of the Minch, his mind cou 
back upon what had happened thi 
ceding night, and could also look fo: 
with all sorts of dark, indefinite fo 
ings. He began to recall his first ass 
ciation with Flora Campbell, when s 
came to Auchnaver Lodge to help thi 
house-keeper there. He remembered ho 
neat and trim she looked when she | 
ed in to Strathie Free Church of a Sund 
morning, and how shy she was wh 
got to know her well enough to tall 
little with her when they met, in 
native tongue. Their courtship and e 
gagement had the entire approva 
Flora’s master and mistress; for th: 
house-keeper at the lodge was now pas 
work, and they proposed to install Hee 
tor’s wife in her place, and give her a p' 
manent situation. The wedding was t 
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in April the 


nto the lodge, to 


February or March; 
fe was to move 
idy for the gentlemen coming up 
W hen the fishing 
woting of the year were over, Flora 


lmon-fishing 


turn to her husband's cottage, and 
ok in at the lodge from time to 

ght a fire or two and keep the 
ed. Meanwhile, for this present 
she had taken a situation in Oban 
s a West Highland girl), and had 
d there until summoned away to 
k by the serious illness of her sis- 
, but 
now what was to become of all 
Was it to 
and to him 
e young Highland girl had appear 


ich was the situation; who 
r prospects and plans ? 

last farewell to them 
ng good-by with such mournful 
The small parlor in his cottage 

e never to see the little adornments 

id placed there, all for her sake? 
ien, if what he feared had come 

should 

There 


la, of Cape Colony, of Australia in 


o other woman enter and 


possession. were dreams of 


vin as he sat there with bent brow 
eavy heart, taking hardly any heed 
new shores they were now nearing. 
of 
1 insupportable; in despair he went 

stevedore, and said would 
o lend a hand with the cargo as soon 


s anguish brooding became at 


he be 

steamer was alongside the quay in 

yway Harbor. And right hard he 

ed, too, hour after hour, feeding the 

n crane that was swinging crates and 

over and down into the hold. The 

passed more easily in this fashion. 

ium was a good-natured young fel- 

vho seemed rather proud of his voice; 

ies he sang snatches of Gaelic songs 

Mairi bhinn mheall shuileach ” (Mary 

bewitching eyes), or ‘‘ C’aite’n caidil 

ibhinn?” (Where sleepest thou, dear 

maiden ?). They were familiar songs; but 

‘e was one still more familiar that woke- 

echoes in his heart; Flora 

Campbell was a west-country girl, and 

‘f course her favorite was the well-known 
Fear a bhata”’: 


for 


Strange 


mb the mountains and the ocean 
thee, my boatman, with fond devotion, 
shall I see 2—to-morrow ? 
lo not leave me in lonely sorrow! 
O my boatman, na horo ailya, 
O my boatman, na horo ailya, 
O my boatman, na horo ailya, 
\ hundred farewells to you, wherever you 
be going.” 


scan 


en thee ?—to-day 


may 
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That is how it begins in the English; but 
it was the Gaelic phrases that haunted his 
brain, and brought him remembrance of 
Flora’s crooning voice, and of a certain 
autumn evening when he and she and 
some others went all the way down Loch 
Naver to Inver-Mudal, Flora and he sitting 
together in the stern of the boat, and all 
of them singing the 
The Clansman 
same 


‘Fear a bhata.”’ 
left Stornoway that 
night, groaning and thundering 
through the darkness on her way to Skye. 
Hector did not into the fore- 
cabin. He remained on deck, watching 
the solitary ray distant light- 


LO bel Ww 


of some 


house, or perhaps turning his gaze upon 
the great throbbing vault overhead, where 
Cassiopea sat, throned upon her silver 
chair. 
swiftly across the clear heavens, leaving 


More than once an aerolite shot 


a faint radiance for a second or so in its 
wake; but he took no heed of these por- 
tents now. In other circumstances they 
might mean something; but now a more 
direct summons had come to him from the 
unknown world: the message had been 
delivered, though he had been unable to 
understand it; and that what 
was to happen had now happened in that 
far town of Greenock. 


he knew 
And as the slow 
hours went by, his impatience and longing 
The dark 
land in the south appeared to 


increased almost to despair. 
loom of 
come no nearer. The monotonous throb- 
bing of the screw seemed as if it were to 
And as yet there was no 
sign of the dawn. 

3ut the new day, which promised to 
be quite insupportable in its tedium and 
in its fears,in reality brought him some 
distraction, and that was welcome enough. 
At Portree there came on board a middle- 
aged man of rather mean aspect, with 
broken nose, long upper lip, and curious- 
ly set small gray eyes. He carried a big 
bag which apparently held all his belong- 
ings, and that he threw on to the luggage 
on the forward deck. 

‘“Where's this going to?” 
stevedore. 


go on forever. 


called the 


‘*Sure ‘tis bound for the same place as 
mesilf,”’ said the new-comer, facetiously ; 
‘*and that’s Philadelphia, begob!” 

‘“We don’t call there,” retorted the 
stevedore, dryly; ‘‘and you'd better stick 
to your bundle if you want to see it at 
Greenock.” 

And very soon it became apparent that 
the advent of this excited and voluble 
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Irishman had brought new life into the 
steerage portion of the ship. He had had 
a glass or two of whiskey. He talked to 
everybody within hearing about himself, 
his plans, his former experiences of the 
United States; and when gravelled forlack 
of matter, he would fall back on one inva- 
riable refrain: ‘‘Aw, begob! the Ameri- 
sans are the bhoys!” And in especial 
were his confidences bestowed on Hector 
Mac Intyre, the shy and reserved High- 
lander, listening passively and without 
protest to Paddy’s wild asseverations. 

** Aw, the Americans are the divils, and 
no mistake!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ But let 
me tell you this, sorr, that there’s one 
that’s cliverer than them, and that’s the 
Irish bhoy, begob! Sure they talk about 
the German vote—aw, bathershin! Tis 
the Irish vote, sorr, that’s the masther; 
and we've got the newspapers. And 
where would the Republicans or the 
Dimocrats be widout us?—tell me that av 
ye plaze! In this ould counthry 
the Irishman is a slave; in Americay 
he’s the masther, and every mother’s son 
of them knows it! Aw, begob, sorr, 
that’s the place for a man! This —— 
ould counthry isn’t fit for a pig to live 
in! Americay’s the place; you may bet 
your life on it, sorr!” 

And suddenly it occurred to Hector 
that he might gain some information, 
even from this blathering fool. His 
thoughts had been running much on em- 
igration during those lonely hours he 
had passed. If what he dreaded had 
really taken place, he would return no 
more to the lone moorlands and hills and 
lakes of Sutherlandshire. He would put 
the wide Atlantic between himself and 
certain memories. For him it would be 
‘*Soraidh slan, le tir mo ghraidh”—a 
long farewell to Fiunary! 

But at present the Irishman would not 
be questioned; the outflowing of his elo- 
quence was not to be stopped. He was 
now dealing with the various classes and 
the various institutions of Great Britain, 
on each of which he bestowed the same 
epithet—that of ‘“‘ bloody.” The govern- 
ment, the newspaper editors, the House of 
Lords, the House of Commons, the clergy, 
the judges, the employers of labor, all 
were of the same ensanguined hue; and 
all were equally doomed to perdition, as 
soon as Ireland had taken up her proper 
and inevitable position in America. More- 
over, the tall and silent Highlander, as he 
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sat and gazed upon the frothing 
as if he were some strange phe: 
some incomprehensible freak o 

could not but see that the man 

fectly in earnest. 

‘*Look what they did to Joh 
Look at that,now! John Mitch, 

Hector had, unfortunately, ney: 
of John Mitchel, so he could not 
thing. 

‘** Dying by the road-side !—Joh 
el—to be left to die by the r 
Think of that, now! What d’y: 
that, now? John Mitchel being 
die by the road-side!” 

There were sudden tears in the deep 
sunken gray eyes, and the Irishman n 
no concealment as he wiped them 
with his red cotton handkerchief 

‘* Well, I'm very sorry,” Hector \ 
Intyre replied, in answer to this a 
‘‘whoever he was. But what cou 
have done for the poor man?” 

‘** They could have given him a plac 
the other retorted, with a sudden b 
anger. ‘‘All that John Mitchel 
was a place. But the” (ensangui: 
“government, would they do it? N 
sorr! They let him die by the road-s 
—John Mitchel—to die by the road-s 

‘**Well, I am thinking,” said th: 
ester, slowly (as was his way wh 
had to talk in English), ‘‘ that if the 
ernment wass to give places to ahl t 
that would like a place, why, the 
country would be in the public ser 
and there would be no one left to ti] 
land. And do they give you a plac 
when you go to America?” 

‘* Aw, begob, sorr,” said the Irishma 
with a shrewd twinkle in his eye, 
get our share!” 

Hector could not make out whet 
his new acquaintance had been to Port 
ree to say good-by to some friends | 
fore he crossed the Atlantic, or whether 


Creature 


»y 
enor 
” 


iS pe) 


*he had been engaged in the crofter agita- 


tion which was then attracting attentio1 
in Skye. On this latter subject Padd 
discoursed with a vehement volubilit; 
and a gay and audacious ignorance; but 
here Hector was on his own ground, and 
had to interfere. 

‘**T am thinking you will not be know 
ing much about it,” he observed, with 
calm frankness. ‘‘The great High 
clearances, they were not made for d 
at ahl, they were not made for sportsin 





at ahl, they were made for sheep, as many 
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d knows to his cost this day, 
as the sheep farms on his lands 
tt get them let. And the deer 
ey are the worst land in a coun 
the best land is poor; and if 
to be cut up into crofts to-mor- 
twenty 
able to earn his living, even if 
) get the croft for no rent at ahl. 
[ am as sorry as any one for the 


re is not one crofter in 


e when they increase in their 
but what 
e the use of giving them more 
Can a man 
either deer nor sheep nor black 


on such poor land: 


os and rocks? live 


live ?—and even the deer come 

the winter and go wandering for 

search of a blade of bent-grass.”’ 
ever, the Irishman would not ac 
ese representations in any wise. 
bearded 
under of being an accomplice and 


suspected this grave, brown 


o of the (ensanguined) landlords; 
e might have gone on to denounce 
even to provoke an appeal to 


fs (which would have been mani- 
mprudent) had it not suddenly oc- 
i to him that they might go down 
and have a glass of whiskey togeth- 
Hector 


9 
saw him disappear into the 


ibin by himself, and was perhaps 
? q 7 E 

to be left alone. 

idily the great steamer clove her 

nward, by the 


Scalpa, through the narrows of Kyle 


islands of Raasay 

ind Kyle Rhea, past the light-house 
pening into Isle Ornsay, and down 
ird the wooded shores of Armadale. 
lay was fair and still; the sea was of 
most summer-like blue, save for long 
the 
lower green slopes that seemed so 
the 
shoulders of the hills, where 


es of silver calm; sun shone 


‘ly voiceless, and on higher 
ks and 

corrie and watercourse was a thread 
sure among the ethereal rose-grays of 
far-reaching summits. Even the wild 

amurchan (‘‘ The Headland of the 
it Waves”) had not a flake of cloud 
cing to its beetled cliffs: 
oth roll that came in from the outer 
Tow- 
evening the Clansman sailed into 
The world seemed all on fire, 
far as sea and sky were concerned; 


and the long 


in was almost imperceptible. 


Kerrera lay in shadow, a cold and 
while between the crimson 
iter and the crimson heavens stood the 
stant mountains of Mull, and they had 


d green ; 


grown to be of a pale, clear, transparent 
rose-purple, so that they seemed a mere 
film thinner than any isinglass. 


\ 


There was abundance of time for him 
to and inquiries; but 
nothing had been heard of Flora Camp 
bell had left. 
managed to get the address of her sister, 
Mary Campbell, and with that in his pos- 
session he returned on board. 


go ashore make 


since she However. ne 


Thereafter 
resumed 
away down by the long peninsula of 
Cantyre and round the Mull, up again 
through the estuary of the Clyde, until, 
at four o’clock on the Friday afternoon, 
the Clansman drew in to Greenock quay ; 
and Hector Mac Intyre knew that within 
a few minutes he would learn what 
had in store for him for good or irretriev- 
able ill. 

He found his way to the address that 
had been given him—a temperance hotel 
at which Mary Campbell was head laun 
dry-maid. But Mary Campbell was no 
longer there. She had removed 
when she was taken ill; and, as she would 
not go into a hospital, according to a fa 
miliar prejudice amongst many of 
found for her. 
Thither Hector went forthwith, to a slum 
my little by-street, where, after many in 
‘land” the 
He ascended the 
grimy and dusky stone stairs. When he 
had nearly reached the top floor he was 
met by a short, stout, elderly man, who 
had just shut a door behind him 

“Is there one Mary Campbell luvvin’ 
here?” he made bold to ask in English. 

‘* Ay, that there is,” 
fixing keen eyes on him. ‘‘ Are you come 
for news of her? I am the doctor.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” Hector said, but could say 

to 
the 


the monotonous voyage was 


fate 


been 


her 
class, lodgings had been 


quiries, he found the and 


‘*close” that he sought. 


said the stranger, 


his heart was beating 
He fixed 


no 
choke 


more ; ilkKe 


him. his eves on 
doctor’s face. 

‘*Ye'll be one of her Highland cousins, 
eh? Ye dinna look like a town-bred lad,” 
said the brusque and burly doctor, with a 
‘Well 
well, Mary is getting on right enough, 
Ye might as well go in and cheer her up 
a bit. 
many freens.” 

‘*But—but—Flora?” said the forester, 
with his hungry, haggard eyes still watch- 
ing every expression of the doctor's face. 


sort of facetious good - humor. 


The twa lasses dinna seem to have 
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‘*The other one? Indeed, she has had 
the fever worse than her sister. I wasna 
sure one night but that she would go—” 

Mac Intyre seemed to hear no more. 
Flora was alive—was within a few yards 
of him. He stood there quite dazed. His 
eyes were averted; he was breathing 
heavily. The doctor looked at him for a 
moment or two. 

‘* Maybe it’s the ister you're anxious 
about?” said he, bluntly. ‘‘ Weel, she is no 
out o’ the wood yet, but she has a fair 
chance. What, man, what’s the matter wi’ 
ye? It’s no such ill news—” 

‘No, no; it’s very good news,” Hector 
said, in an undertone, as if to himself. 
‘**I wass—fearing something. Can I see 
the lass? I wass not hearing from her 
for a while—” 

But he could not explain what had 
brought him hither. He instinctively 
knew that this south countryman would 
laugh at his Highland superstition, would 
say that his head had been stuffed full of 
Halloween nonsense, or that at most what 
he had imagined he had seen and the fact 
that Flora Campbell had fallen seriously 
ill formed but a mere coincidence. 

‘“Oh yes, you can see her,” the doctor 
said, with rough good-nature. ‘‘ But I'll 
just go in beforehand to gie her a bit 
warning. You can talk to her sister for 
a minute or two. She is sitting up noo, 
and soon she'll have to begin and nurse 
her sister, as her sister did her until she 
took the fever. Come away, lad—what’s 
your name, did ye say?” 

‘“‘ Hector Mac Intyre. Flora will know 
very well where I am from.” 

The doctor knocked at the door, which 
was presently opened by a young girl, 
and while he left Hector to talk to the 
elder sister, who was lying propped up on 
a rude couch in a rather shabby little 
apartment, he himself went into an inner 
room. When he came out he again look- 
ed at Hector curiously. 

‘*Now I understand why you were so 
anxious,” said he, with a familiar smile. 
‘*But how came ye to hear she was ill? 
She says she did not want ye to ken any- 
thing about it until she was on the high- 
road to getting better.” 

Hector did not answer him. He only 
looked toward the door that had been par- 
tially left open. 

‘*Go in, then,” said the doctor; ‘‘and 
dinna stay ower lang, my lad, for she has 
little strength to waste in talking as yet.” 










Timidly, like a school-boy, this 
strong man entered the sick-roo) ‘ : 
was gently and on tiptoe (est hi 
nailed boots should make any n 
he went forward to the bedside. fF 
lay there pale and emaciated, } 
was a smile of surprise and wi 
the dark-blue Highland eyes, and she 4), 
to lift her wasted hand to meet his. Ww 
they had to say to each other w: 
the Gaelic tongue. 

‘**It is sorry I am to see you like this 
said he, sitting down, and keeping 
hand in his own. ‘‘ But the doctor 
you are now in a fair way to get bett 
and it is not from this town I am goine 
until I take you with me, Flora r 
my heart. The Sutherland air 
better for you than the Greenock a 
And your sister Mary will come with yoy 
for a while, and both of you will tak 
my little cottage, and Mrs. Matheson y 
give me a bed at Achnaver Lodge. [ay 
sure Mr. Lennox would not obj 
that.” 

‘*But, Hector, how did you know t] 

I was ill?” the sick girl said, and her « 
did not leave his eyes for a moment 
was not wishing you to know I was 
to give you trouble—until I could 
to you that I was better.” 

‘‘How did I know?” he ans 
gravely. ‘‘It was you yourself who 
to tell me.” 

‘*What is it that you say, Hect 
she said, in some vague alarm. 

“On Halloween night,” he conti: 
in the same serious, simple tones, ** I was 
at Inver-Mudal. Perhaps I was not ca 
ing much for the diversions of the 
and lasses. I walked up the road by m 
self, and there your wraith appear 
me as clear as I see you now. When | 
went back and told Mr. Murray, he said 
‘Did she come forward to you, Hector, or 
did she goaway? She isin great dang 
It is a warning; and if she went away 
from you, you will see her no more; but 
if she came forward, she is getting better 
—you will see Flora again.’ I knew that 
myself, but I could not answer him, and 
my heart said to me that I must find out 
for myself; that I must go to seek you 
and I set out that night and walked across 
the Reay Forest to Loch Inver, and 
caught the steamer there. What I hav 
been thinking since I left Loch Inver unti 
this hour I cannot tell to you or to an) 
one living.” 
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“SHE TRIED TO LIFT HER W4 


“Hector,” she asked, ‘‘ what night was 
loween night? I have not been think- 
¢ of such things.” 

It was the night of Tuesday,” he an 

ed. 

‘And that,” she said, in a low voice, 

was the night that the fever took the 
turn. Mary told me they did not expect 
me to be alive in the morning.” 

We will never speak of it again, Flo 
ra,” said he, ‘* for there are things that we 
do not understand.” And then he added: 
‘But now that I am in Greenock, it is in 
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RUNS ON. 


ASTED HAND TO MEET HIs.” 


Greenock I mean to remain until I can 
take you away with me, and Mary too; 
for Sutherland air is better than Greenock 
air for a Highland lass; and sure I am 
that Mr. Lennox will not grudge me hav- 
ing a bed at Achnaver Lodge. And you 
will get familiar with the cottage, Flora, 
where I hope you will soon be mistress; 
and then there will be no more occasion 
for a great distance between you and me, 
or for the strange things that sometimes 
happen when people are separated the one 
from the other.” 


RUNS ON. 


LATHROP. 


fY\HE sorrow is when we may not mourn, 


When the graves are 


sere for want of tears, 


When no one measures our misery, 
And they tell us our grief is drowned with years! 


The sorrow is when our laughter goes 


About the house while « 
When never a word is sai 


yur sobs are still; 
d of woes 


That alight on the heart with a bird’s wild thrill! 
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THE FESTIVAL 


BY E 


TPYHE passion 

play at Ober- 
ammergau,in the 
Bavarian Alps, 
which is per 
formed every ten 
years, is widely 
known, and the 
talent displayed 
by these peasants 
in presenting the 
moving scenes 
of this greatest 
of tragedies has 
been frequently 
brought to the 
attention of trav- 
ellers and read- 
ers. Religious enthusiasm inspired by 
the teaching of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh has been thought to account for 
the effectiveness of the preseitation of the 
play. This dramatic ability is not con- 
fined to the Tyrolese devoted to the Ro- 
man Catholic faith. Of late years (since 
1881) there has been given at Rothenburg- 
on-the-Tauber a festival play as attractive 
and unique in its way as the passion plays 
of the Bavarian or Austrian Tyrol. 

The play at Rothenburg is principally 
historical, but religious feeling permeates 
it, and is made to do effective service. 
The inhabitants of the districf in which 
Rothenburg is situated are as intensely 


SEAL OF BURGOMASTER. 


Protestant as those of Oberammergau are 


Roman Catholic. Since the Thirty Years’ 
War the Bavarian province Middle Fran- 
conia, Nuremberg being its principal city, 
has been Protestant; and Rothenburg-on- 
the-Tauber is located at the extreme west- 
ern side of Middle Franconia, within sight 
of the boundary line between Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg. Rothenburg, quaint and 
unique, with its walls, numerous towers, 
high gabled houses, and red-tiled roofs, its 
wealth of tradition and historical associa- 
tion, is a very appropriate stage for the 
production of a festival play by the peo- 
ple. Travellers and tourists are well ac- 
quainted with Nuremberg, but Rothen- 
burg, lying a short distance from the 
routes travelled by European sight-seers, 
has been but little visited, and is compara- 
tively unknown. The Baedeker and Mur- 
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ray guide-books merely mention it as » 
interesting old town; so its hisiory g 
traditions, its beauties, quaintness, a 
antiquarian charms, have been |; 
enjoyment of artists and chance wande; 
ers from Munich and other more frequey: 
ed places. Several years ago it was mad, 
more accessible when a short branch ra 
road was built, which leaves the main liye 
between Munich and Wiirzburg, at a sma 
station called Steinach, and winds its w: 
for eight miles to Rothenburg, the Peay! 
of the Tauber Valley, as the inhabitays 
lovingly name their old town. The ra 
road station is outside the town: the a 
thorities would not permit a portion 
the wall to be torn down. A walk oft 
or three minutes from the station brings 
the traveller to the Roeder Gate. Betwe 
the station and the gateway is a factor 
for baby carriages, owned and operated 
by aGerman-American. This is the o1 
industry of the place, and it was not pe 
mitted inside the walls. The Burgomas 
ter last year, because of a fire that destroy 
ed the principal buildings of the factory 
did strain a point, and allow the storage of 
the finished work in some of the immens 
barns in the town that were formerly used 
for storing provisions for time of siege 
Rothenburg is situated on a point of 
land just where the plain ends in a rapid 
and steep descent to the little stream, the 
Tauber, which gives its name to the nai 
row’ valley. To the east and north th 
wall was surrounded by a moat, which 
now filled up for a short distance; thi 
other part of the moat retains its original 
formation, but is covered with grass an 
planted with fruit trees and flowers; t 
grim preparations for war are thus cham 
ingly veiled by the evidences of the bless 
ings of peace. A wooden platform co. 
ered by a tile roof projects from the wa 
on the inside and near thé top of the wail 
which Was used by the defenders of 1! 
town in time of attack, and the enti 
circuit of the walls can be made on this 
platform, passing through the numerous 
towers. At one point this platform-ga' 
lery leads into an old church, which e! 
abled the garrison to attend religious 
services in the midst of their warlike du 
ties without descending from the walls 
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As we walk round on this platform we 
catch glimpses on the one hand of the 
rural scenery without the walls through 
the loopholes, whose rough stones make 
the framing of the pictures; on the other 
side, looking toward the town, the red- 
tiled roofs of the houses with their point 
ed gables, the towers, and the steeples of 
the churches produce a wonderfully pic- 
turesque effect. The walls, towers, and 
gateways are all preserved just as they 
were in former centuries, nothing per- 
mitted to go to ruin, every stone kept in 
its place, and every old plank and post re- 
newed as occasion requires. While every- 
thing is old and genuine, there is no ap- 
pearance of decay, nothing in ruins. In 
this condition of affairs lies one of the 
chief charms of this old place. In 1631, 
as the town records show, it had about 
six thousand inhabitants, and to-day the 
number is just about the same. There 
have been no modern industries started 
within its gates, no tearing down of old 
buildings, no new houses built; there is 
literally the same quiet and homely in- 
tercourse between neighbor and neigh- 
bor; the same maid-servants flocking to 
the fountains to gossip together while 
the water fills their utensils of ancient 
shape; the same slow-moving, heavy-fea- 
tured burghers chatting before their doors, 
or in the public-houses over their beer, 
wine, and pipes—in short, the same dull 
daily life that in former generations made 
up the whole of life. It is a veritable 
Pompeii, preserved almost intact for sev- 


‘DER MEISTERTRUNK.” 


SCENE—DIE RATHSHERREN 












eral hundred years, not by the ashes of a 
voleanic eruption, but by the equally ef- 
fective power of German stolidity and 
burgher pride, combined with distance 
from the bustling stream of modern life. 
If the town is approached from the 
plain which stretches far to the north 
and east, the absolute quiet which reigns 
seemingly over everything, the absence 
of all life outside the walls, the tangled 
net-work of trees, shrubbery, and vines 
that covers the moat, and half hides, half 
discloses the grim fortifications, the tow- 
ers with their red-tiled roofs—all form a 
picture of the enchanted domain of the 
sleeping beauty. It would be a suitable 
place where all might wait in death-like 
sleep until the prince's kiss on beauty’s 
lips should waken all to stirring life. On 
the other sides of the town the walls are 
not so high, being built on the hill-sides, 
which, terraced and planted in fruit and 
grapes, descend precipitately to the little 
stream. The road which leads from the 
Swabian hills, seen in the distance tow- 
ard the west, and which crosses the Tau- 
ber on a double-areched old Roman bridge, 
is called the Calvary Road. It was a fa- 
vorite route with many of the Western 
Crusaders, and this was a gathering-point. 
The little church which nestles under 
the wall in the valley alongside this road 
was built for the accommodation of the 
Crusaders, so that it would not be neces- 
sary for the cautious Rothenburgers to 
open their gates to the pious hordes, 
whose friendly visits were often more dis- 
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astrous than an enemy’s leaguer. Under 
the walls the road divides : one branch 
goes through a gateway into the town; the 
other goes round the town and joins the 
main road leading to the east. Many of 
the Crusaders who lived to return by this 
same road, and who had seen the Holy 
City, often remarked the resemblance that 
the western side of Rothenburg—its walls, 
towers, and steep declivities—bore to Je- 
rusalem, and the name given to the road 
seems to have been a suggestion from this 
supposed resemblance. In the town it- 
self there is nothing to mar the impres- 
sion made by the walk round the wails. 
The market-place, and the main streets 
leading from it, are lined with the old 
patrician houses, their gable ends, five, 
six, and seven stories high, being toward 
the street. The upper stories were and 
still are used for storehouses, all being 
provided with a projecting beam carry- 
ing a block and tackle covered with a 
hood. Many of the houses have a tablet 
let into the wall, on which is recorded 
that in such a year some emperor or 
king had been a guest there. One reads, 
**In 1474 Christian I., King of Denmark, 
lived here seven days”; another, ** In this 
house Emperor Maximilian I. had his 
quarters in 1531, and Emperor Charles V. 
in 1540.” 

Nearly all the old patrician families 
who occupied these houses had enter- 
tained their imperial and royal visitors 
during the palmy days of the free city of 
Rothenburg, from 1400 to 1600. At night 
the watchman, with his lantern and pike- 
staff, still makes his rounds of the town, 
and the lamps are swung in the centre of 
the little squares, raised and lowered by 
chains and pulleys of ancient workman- 
ship. From the tower of the Rathhaus at 
noon on Sundays a quartet of musicians 
play for a few minutes on each of its four 
balconies, and also upon the days when 
a wedding or a funeral takes place. A 
few steps from the Rathhaus, to the 
north of it, stands the Dom of the town— 
St. Jacob’s Church. It was begun about 
1373, and not finished until 1528, is of 
mixed architecture, and well worthy of 
careful examination. A street runs un- 
der the west choir, and the arch over the 
roadway contains a stone of a different 
color from the others. This discoloration 
is said to be the impress of a lost soul. 
The legend runs that a peasant was driv- 
ing his sheep through the street under the 
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church; that they were unrul 


swore roundly at them, whereusoy th 
devil flew out suddenly, and da- \eq 4), 
wicked peasant against the ar His 
body fell crushed to the ground, jut t), 


lost soul adhered to the stone,and 


: “ inved 
its color. The Rathhaus, which 


ples 
one side of the market-place, is a a 
ing building of Renaissance arch; F a 
The stone steps running the whole length 
of the building are particularly fine: they 
have the appearance of having been hewy 


from the side of the sloping hill on which 
the building stands. The quaint round 
tower which stands half-way the length 
of the piazza is entirely filled up with the 
stairway, which winds like a corkscrey 
from bottom to top, with openings on ey- 
ery floor for entrance to the b iilding 
proper. The Rathhaus is a constant re- 
minder of the days when the free city of 
Rothenburg was of great importance, and 
a power in the land. 

Among the many memories and tradi 
tions that cluster around the Rathhaus, 
none is more interesting than the story 
of the Meistertrunk, that is, the great 
drink of the ex-Burgomaster Nusch, 
which oceurred in 1631, and which forms 
the nucleus for the festival play which 
celebrates that event. The descendants 
of the family of George Nuscli still enjoy 
a small pension, granted because of this 
master-drink, and the Rothenburgers 
cherish with affection the memory of this 
incident of their town’s history. When, 
some years prior to 1881, the spirit of 
progress threatened to disturb the peace- 
ful sleep of the old town, some of the cit- 
izens, who desired to see the place remain 
as it was and had been for so many years, 
thought they might stir up the pride of 
their fellow-burghers by instituting a fes- 
tival and play that would commemorate 
some of the noteworthy deeds of her an- 
cient citizens. 

The hand of the spoiler had already de- 
stroyed one of the most interesting old 
buildings, a gabled roof supported on six 
stone pillars, where the courts of justice 
were formerly held three or four times a 
year, and Would soon have laid waste the 
evidences of stagnation and age that had 
heretofore held undisputed sway. So it 
came about that *‘ das historischen Fest 
spiel Der Meistertrunk zu Rothenburg-ob 
der-Tauber,” the historical festival play 
of the great drink, took shape, and in 1881, 
on the 250th anniversary, was first pre- 
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sented, and served to turn the thoughts of 
the people from modern innovations to 
the glories of the olden time. The story 
that forms the basis of the play relates 
that in 1631 Marshal Tilly, the general 
of the forces of the Catholic League, had 
been badly crippled by the loss of the bat- 
tle of Beitenfeld, and he was compelled to 
hasten to the relief of some of the impe- 
rial cities of his party. These cities were 
being hard pressed by Gustavus Adol- 
phus; Schweinfurt and Wiirzburg, not 
very far from Rothenburg, had already 
fallen into his hands; and in order to 
prevent his further advance into Bavaria 
and toward Munich, Tilly determined to 
occupy Rothenburg. The town had de- 
clared for the Protestant League some time 
before this, and its citizen soldiery had 
been re-enforced by a detachment of the 
troops of Gustavus, under the command 
of Cornet Conrad von Rinkenberg. The 
burghers had great confidence in the 
strength of their walls, and relied on the 
promises of further assistance from the 
King of Sweden, who at that time was at 
Wiirzburg. The weakest point of the 
walls, at the northeast corner, had been 
furiously bombarded by the cannon of 
Tilly’s advance forces, and upon his ar- 
rival he pressed the siege with renewed 
vigor, threatening the besieged with the 
same fate he had dealt out to the town 
of Magdeburg a short time before. Tow- 
ard evening of the second day the tower 
containing the powder-magazine, near 
the point most vigorously assaulted, was 
blown up by a grenade, the white flag of 
surrender was then displayed, and Tilly’s 
forces took possession, refusing any terms 
except the free passage of the Swedish 
contingent. 

Tilly and his principal officers proceed- 
ed to the Rathhaus hall, and summoned 
before him the Burgomaster and his col- 
leagues. He condemned them to be behead- 
ed, and the executioner was summoned. 
Meanwhile the women and children of 
the town had been appealing to Tilly and 
his officers for mercy and leniency, and 
finally he relented and spared the heads 
of the town fathers, but levied such a 
heavy contribution from the people, and 
made his occupancy of the place, which 
lasted some weeks, so burdensome, that 
the town never fully recovered its former 
prosperous condition. 

The Rothenburg legend relates that 
Tilly’s change of mind about the execu- 


tion of the Burgomaster and hi 
ates was brought about in th 
while waiting for the executio 
trembling Councillors ordered 
brought from the cellars and offer 
the officers. They drank free], 
wine presented them in a larg 
(goblet) by the master of the « 
The generous wine warmed the hearts of 
the generals, and finally Tilly offered to 
pardon the Burgomaster and his brethren 
if one of them would empty at a single 
draught the large pokal from which they 
had been drinking. The Councillor and 
ex-Burgomaster Nusch made the att; mpt, 
and although the pokal held thirteey 
schoppen—fully six quarts—he succeed. 
ed. Tilly kept his promise, and spared the 
lives of the Burgomasters. The family 
of Nusch was pensioned by the town, and 
was given possession of the pokal, the 
pension and pokal being in the possession 
of the family at this time. 

Upon this historical legend the festiya} 
play is founded, and combines both fea- 
tures—the festival and the play. It is in 
many respects unique, and is exceedingly 
interesting. 

Early in the morning of the day on 
which the play is given, the town is alive 
in every direction with men costumed in 
the various garbs of the soldiers of the 
Thirty Years’ War, armed with primitive 
muskets, pikes, seythes fastened on poles, 
and other rude weapons, following strict- 
ly the costumes belonging to that period 
preserved in the Royal Bavarian Museum 
at Munich. The gates of the town are 
guarded by these soldiers, who seem emi 
nently fitting warders to do guard duty 
under the stone arches of these ancient 
gateways. In the market-place groups of 
these queerly costumed warriors collect 
to gossip with the peasants and citizens; 
up and down the narrow streets they 
move, with the thoughtful earnest mien 
of beleaguered soldiers. They are part 
and parcel of the play; but, judging from 
their carriage and demeanor, it is easily 
seen that they accept it as stern reality. 

They are the towns-people and dwellers 
in the surrounding country, and are pe- 
culiarly well suited, for of such in great 
part were the armies of those days com- 
posed. When in the early morning 
I looked out of the narrow window of 
my room in one of the high gabled 
houses that overlooked the market-place, 
and saw these odd-looking figures stand 
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ing around the square gossiping with the 
peasants and servants at the fountain, it 
was hard to realize that I had not during 
the night been transported backward sev- 
eral hundred years, the scene was so real- 
istic. The market square, surrounded by 
the high, gabled, red-tiled houses and the 
imposing Rathhaus; the fountain, with 
its quaint figure of St. George slaying the 
dragon; the soldiers in their old armor, 
their leather jerkins, and superannuated 
weapons; the peasants and servants in 
holiday costumes—all combined made a 
living picture of the early days of the sev- 
enteenth century. 

At ten o'clock the play proper begins; 
but in the ordinary acceptation of the 
phrase there is no theatrical exhibition. 
There is no theatre, no stage with drop- 
curtain, scenery, wings, and other accesso- 
ries. As the whole town and the Rath- 
haus hall in 1631 were the theatre and 
scene of the transactions on that day, so 
now the town and the Rathhaus are 
again the stage for this reproduction of 
the events of that day. The main hall of 
the Rathhaus, where the city fathers had 
been accustomed to meet for centuries, is 
the scene of that part which transpires 
within-doors. This principal hall is a 
long narrow room. About three-fourths 
of it is fitted up for this occasion with 
rough wooden seats. <A platform fills the 
other fourth, and serves as the stage, the 
first two rows of seats being used by the 
orchestra. Upon the platform are the 
ordinary table and ehairs used by the 
Burgomaster and Councillors, and a large 
old Schrank, or cupboard, that contains 
some of the papers, documents, insignia, 
keys, etc., of the town. The only further 
preparations made for the play are two 
wings, which extend from the old cup- 
board to the walls on both sides of the 
room. Each wing has a practical door, 
affording an entrance and exit to some of 
the participants in the play. The walls 
of the hall are hung with battle-piece pic- 
tures more complimentary to the valor of 
the ancient Rothenburgers, whose achieve- 
ments in war they are intended to com- 
memorate, than to their artistic taste. 
The main doorway, through which the 
audience enters, is the one also used for 
the entrance of most of the players and 
soldiers who take part in the proceedings 
within the hall. 

Here, promptly at ten, when the play 
begins, the Burgomaster Bezold is discov- 


ered in the council-chamber jus: 
breaking, communing with him: 
a night spent in wakefulness and 
over the dangers that threaten 
from Tilly’s vigorous assaults. 
and rambling monologue he reviews th, 
events of the past thirteen years of 
Thirty Years’ War as they affe 
thenburg. He is worried by doub 
wisdom of their abandoning the o 
man Catholie faith, and is troubled eop. 
cerning the future of his beloved town, 
He indulges in the course of his so loquy 
in personal reflections of a family nature 
interesting to the Rothenburgers, byt not 
bearing directly upon the action of the 
play. His remarks, however, serve to ac- 
quaint the audience with the circum. 
stances surrounding the times, and put 
them in sympathy with thesituation. He 
rings for the daughter of the castellan 
and cellar-master, and orders her to sum- 
mon the Councillors to the hall. A few 
moments after she leaves the room the 
great bell of the Rathhaus tower rings 
out the call for the members to repair to 
the council-chamber for conference. The 
Burgomaster, again alone, continues his 
soliloquy, and, in a partial trance, foretells 
the misery, the suffering, and loss of power 
in store for himself and his fellow-citi- 
zens. Overcome by his long vigil and his 
keen anxiety, he finally sinks half faint- 
ing to his knees, and he is aroused by the 
entrance of the other members of the 
Council, who greet him anxiously. They 
then take their places at the long consul- 
tation table, and proceed to discuss the 
situation of the town and their future ae- 
tion. They all wear their official dress, 
which consists of a high-peaked, broad- 
brimmed black hat, and a long black robe 
with a broad white collar, the Burgomas- 
ter has in addition a jewelled collar, the 
insignia of his office. As they sit around 
the table, with serious brows and stern 
demeanor, anxiety and perplexity stamped 
on their features, the picture reminds one 
of a gathering of the Puritan elders of a 
New England town in the colonial days. 
They discuss the effects of the assaults 
that had been made, and the chances of a 
successful resistance. Some counsel the 
surrender of the city to Tilly without 
further effort at defence, their old habits 
of loyalty and obedience to their Lord 
Paramount the Emperor being still strong, 
and only smothered by their new religious 
zeal; others strongly advise holding out 
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longer, and rely upon the promises of 
succor from the Protestant league. The 
majority are about deciding to make terms 
vith their besiegers, when the armorer 
ind leader of the town’s forces, accom- 
panied by Von Rinkenberg, the lieutenant 
of Gustavus Adolphus, is ushered into 
the hall. These two combat most vigor- 
ously the inclination of the city fathers to 
surrender. The Swedish lieutenant bases 
his persuasion on the help he knows is ap- 
proaching, sent by his master, Gustavus 
\dolphus, and pictures the dreadful con- 
sequences of handing themselves over 
to the Catholic party, the enemies of their 
religion and their town’s freedom. 

The Rothenburger captain puts his 
faith in their strong walls and the valor 
of his followers. They rally the sinking 
spirits of the more peacefully inclined, 
and infuse their own warlike ardor into 
them and into their troops, who have fol- 
lowed them into the hall. The Council- 
lors vote unanimously to follow God and 
their armorer. The banner of Rothen- 
burg is raised aloft by the standard-bear- 
er, and the troops break out with their 
war-song: 

Hinaus, hinaus, du junge Schaar, 
Dem Feinde frisch entgegen ; 
Das Vaterland ist in Gefahr, 
Hinaus ihr jungen Degen! 
Allezeit kampfbereit 
Vertraut auf Gottes Segen. 


"ERFORMANCE. 


“Frisch auf, frisch auf, mit Ketten droht 
Des Feindes trotz’ ge Masse: 
Wir kampfen und wenn gleich der Tod 
Den letzten Mann erfasse. 
Allezeit kampfbereit 
Der Freiheit eine Gasse. 


Wohlan, wohlan, noch ruft ein Wort 
Uns heute in die Schranken, 

Es ist des Glauben’s heil’ger Hort; 
Die Freiheit der Gedanken. 

Hilf uns, O Gott, aus der Noth 

Auf dass wir nimmer wanken. 


Ade, ade, lieb’ Miitterlein 

Ich kiiss dir noch die Hinde, 
Ade du guter Vater mein, 

Mir deinen Segen spende. 
Liebchen fein gedenke mein, 
So den Tod ich finde.” 


The above may be rendered as follows: 


“Up, lads, away! With courage steady 
Prepare to march against the foe, 
Let every sword be drawn and ready, 
Each heart with loval ardor glow. 
Trusting in God, our little band 
Shall aid the imperilled father-land, 


Courage, brave hearts! The foe advancing 
Mav threaten us with dungeon chains, 
But we shall fight, ne’er backward glancing, 
Till death the last brave warrior claims. 
Ever prepared to ficht are we, 
And win the way to liberty! 


Then onward! While our watchword rises 
Above the clamor of the fight; 

That treasure each true heart prizes, 
‘Freedom to worship God aright!’ 

O God, in all our need be near, 

So shall our hearts have naught to fear. 
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“ Mother, adieu! One last kiss pressing 
On thy dear hand, I march away. 
And thou, my father, may thy blessing 
Be with me all this dreadful day. 

Forget me not, O true love sweet, 
Though in the fight grim death I meet.” 


They all swear to do their duty faith- 
fully, and the standard-bearer, Hans 
Standt, promises in their name that they 
will give a good account of themselves. 
He takes leave of his father, one of the 
Councillors, in a very impressive scene, 
and the troops, headed by Von Rinken- 
berg and Armorer Schaiblein, singing 
again their war-song, march from the 
hall to their several stations on the walls. 
Just as they are leaving, the pastor of the 
town appears and invokes a blessing on 
their righteous undertaking, and suggests 
that the people be summoned to religious 
service in the cathedral. The order is 
given at once, and a few minutes later 
the bells of the neighboring Dom ring 
out the call to prayer. The Councillors, 
about to follow the clergyman from the 
hall to the church, are urged by the Bur- 
gomaster to remain in their places in the 
council-chamber, prepared to give orders 
in any emergency that may arise in con- 
nection with the fight. They all knee? in 
prayer, while from the cathedral church 
near by is heard that grand old Lutheran 
hymn, ‘‘ Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott,” 
magnificently rendered by the choir of 
several hundred voices. The effect of this 
hymn sung in the neighboring church, 
and distinctly heard by the audience in the 
hall, with the Burgomaster and his asso- 
ciates kneeling on the platform in rever- 
ent devotion, is exceedingly fine, and the 
thrilling tableau ends the first part of 
the play. From the commencement of 
the play in the hall the siege has been go- 
ing on, as evidenced by the cannonading 
and musketry firing that is heard all the 
time, and that forms a sort of acoustic 
background all the way through. 

After a ten minutes’ pause the Burgo- 
master and Councillors appear, and take 
their places around the long table. They 
are kept informed of the progress of the 
siege assaults by messengers who follow 
one another at short intervals and give 
graphic accounts of the varying fortunes 
of the fight in the different quarters of 
the city. The sounds of the cannonading 
and the rattle of small-arms, now louder, 
now fainter, as from nearer or more dis- 
tant points on the walls or from the field- 


pieces of the besiegers, go on 
ously, and produce a much be im- 
pression of a battle and war's alanis thay 
all the devices of the modern sta» The 
anxious faces and care-worn 
of the Councillors as they recej 
time to time the reports of the 
gers and issue their orders fit 
with the sharp crack of the musket 
the boom of the cannon. 

The first messenger brings information 
that a large force is seen approaching 
from the direction of Wiirzburg, and Cor. 
net Conrad von Rinkenberg has sent him 
to announce that these are the troops so 
anxiously expected from Gustavus Adol- 
phus. The next one tells of the furious 
onsets of the besiegers, and the valiant 
deeds of the burgher soldiers, and the part 
their wives and daughters took in carry 
ing provisions and ammunition to their 
husbands and lovers fighting from the 
walls. How the Emperor's troops had 
gained a foothold, having crossed the 
moat and scaled the wall, but were met 
and hurled from the ramparts to the moat 
below by the fresh troops who had just 
marched from the Rathhaus hal! eager 
for the fray. And so the messengers keep 
the action of the play going amid the con 
fused sounds of the conflict and shouts 
of the combatants more or less distinct- 
ly heard. At length among the other 
sounds of combat suddenly an appalling 
noise is heard, a loud explosion that 
makes the windows of the Rathhaus rat 
tle and blanches every face. A few min- 
utes later an almost breathless herald 
comes with the unwelcome news thiat a 
powder-magazine has blown up, destroy- 
ing a tower, and throwing down a long 
stretch of the wall, and that the fresh 
troops seen approaching were re-enforce- 
ments for Tilly, and were not from the 
Swedish King. The sounds of the com- 
bat become less frequent, more scattering, 
and finally cease. The next messenger 
announces that Tilly has demanded the 
immediate surrender of the town, or he 
will give it over to pillage; and before he 
finishes his report the ex-Burgomaster 
and Councillor Nusch comes in and tells 
the story of ‘the explosion of the powder: 
magazine and the havoc wrought, and 
that he had taken the responsibility of 
hanging out the white flag of surrender 
on Tilly’s demand. The last messenger, 
wounded and bleeding, comes in and con 
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captain, Armorer Schaiblein, is a prison- 
er; and that Tilly and his staff are on 
their way to the Rathhaus. In a few mo- 
ments after his story is told the music and 
singing of an approaching force are heard, 
and the door is thrown wide open, and 
Tilly, followed by the generals of his 
army and a detachment of troops, with 
the imperial color-bearer at their head, 
enters the hall, and occupies the platform 
with the Burgomaster and his colleagues. 


again, my generals! It would b 
if seven generals could not e 
pokal.” The good wine has lently 
warmed the hearts of the drinkers, fo, 
upon a further appeal for mercy, Tjj|, 
after a short whispered conference wij) 
his officers, orders the cellar-master to §) 
the pokal to the brim, and turning to the 
Burgomaster and his trembling associates 
says: ‘* There is still one ray of hope for 
you; the judgment has been pronounced, 
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This entrance of Tilly is made through 
the same streets, up the stairway, through 
the halls and doorway, that were used in 
1631, when the events actually occurred. 
It is a very effective bit of spectacular 
parade, the costumes, weapons, and accou- 
trements of the officers and picked men 
making a good display. 

The shaven monk who accompanies 
the officers gives the necessary touch to 
keep in mind that the war waged is in the 
name of religion. They proceed at once 
to discuss the fate to be meted out to the 
town and its leading citizens, and various 
punishments are advocated by the differ- 
ent officers. General Pappenheim ad- 
vises that the Burgomaster and his Coun- 
cillors should be hung as thieves, but 
they demand to be treated as men who 


fought bravely though in vain, and that 
an honorable death, by sword or bullet, 


should be their fate. Tilly finally de- 
cides that they shall choose by lot four of 
their number to be beheaded, and they 
vote unanimously to make no choice, de- 
manding that all or none be liberated; 
and Tilly gives the order to bring the ex- 
ecutioner, and let all perish in their arro- 
gance. At this point the wives and chil- 
dren of the condemned come in and plead 
for mercy and pardon for their relatives; 
the cellar-master of the town accompa- 
nies them, bringing the choicest wine, 
which, with much praise of its quality, 
he offers to the unwelcome guests. He 
brings out the wine in a large pokal, or 
drinking goblet, which holds about six 
quarts, and invites them to drink from it 
a bumper of welcome. Tilly drinks and 
passes it to the other officers of his party, 
and as they find the wine excellent, they 
repeat several times their deep libations. 
When, after frequent draughts, the pokal 
again reaches Tilly, he declares, with evi- 
dent good-humor, as he looks into it and 
finds it still half full: ‘‘ It is, God knows, a 
very generous goblet. I believe the whole 
party of us is unable to empty it. Drink 


and, so sure as I live, you shall all be be. 
headed, unless one of you shall empty at 
a single draught this noble beaker filled 
with royal wine. Then, and only then. 
shall you find merey.” The towns-peo 
ple all look amazed and indignant at 


what they consider heartless trifling with, 
their serious peril. After a few seconds 

of conference, George Nusch, ex-Burgo- 

master and Councillor, the same who had 

hung out the white flag and surrendered 

the city, comes forward, takes the goblet, 

and proposes to make the effort, hoping 
that the safety of the others will be as 

sured even if the attempt costs him his 
life. He drinks and drinks until, much 
to the surprise of all, the pokal is empty, 
and he falls insensible into the arms of 
his colleagues, saying to Tilly, as he falls: 
‘““The pokal is empty. Field-Marshal, 
keep your promise.” Tilly swears that 
such a master-drink deserves reward, and 
that he will abide by his offer. 

The joyful news that the dreaded tra- 
gedy has ended happily is soon spread 
among the waiting crowd without the 
Rathhaus, and the burghers swarm into 
the hall; the Burgomaster’s wife and the 
cellar-master’s daughter thank Tilly for 
his signal grace and mercy; and with a 
joyous chorus of all the participants, the 
play proper ends. Before this chorus is 
sung, Tilly expresses his gratification at 
the reception he has had at their hands 
and the appreciation shown his clemency; 
he invites the citizens to return his visit 
later in the day, and be his guests at his 
camp. This paves the way for the con- 
tinuation of the festival, which lasts the 
rest of the afternoon. Alli the partici- 
pants in the play now repair to the large 
hall and room in an upper story of the 
Rathhaus, where dinner is served. The 
room is a handsome old place, with oaken 
trimmings black with age, with long ta 
bles of solid oak and equally massive 
benches, picturesquely carved. The ta 
bles are laden with sausage, brown- 
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bread, and other accompaniments of a 
German spread; the beer is served in 
quaint old-fashioned Krugs. The cos- 
tumed players, the girls in their peasant 
dresses, and the light, mellowed by the lit- 
tle old bull’s-eye panes of glass, shining 
softly over the room and its occupants, 
form a picture in keeping with the other 
parts of the day’s doings. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon the 
procession is formed at one end of the 
town, at the Spitalthor (Hospital Gate), 
and moves through the principal street. to 
the market square, thence to the camp 
outside the walls through the Wiirzburg 
Street. The first section is composed of 
the Rothenburgers. It is headed by a 
band of heralds, followed by companies 
of young boys and girls in festival dress, 
with flowers and wreaths, surrounding a 
decorated wagon that bears an allegorical 
figure of Rothenburg. The Burgomaster 
and his colleagues, in their official robes, 
with their wives and families, are escorted 
by a detachment of the Rothenburg sol- 
diery. The rest of the citizen soldiers and 


the Swedish contingent, headed by their 
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officers and the standard - b 
the banners of Rothenburg an 
bring up the rear of this divi 
second is made up of the impe 
headed by Tilly and his genera 
ed by the trumpeters. The 
horseback, clad in mail, the con 
diers, and the cannon, with thx 
eers, close this division. 

The third, which ends the p: 
embraces the camp equipage 
camp-followers, plunder taken from the 
peasants, prisoners, wounded men, an 
the motley crew that form a_ necessary 
part of the train of anarmy. The camp. 
ing-ground is just outside the Wiirzburg 
er Gateway. The moat here is dry, being 
partially filled up and covered with grass 
and studded thickly with fruit trees, shry 
bery, and flowers, and is an ideal pla 
for such a gathering. The tables ar 
laid, beer is ready at a dozen differen 
points, dealers in sausage, ham, bread, and 
other cold edibles do a thriving business 
and the general entertainment begins 
The soldiers, scattered in different groups 
proceed with their camp preparations; t 


vie 


, 
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horses are picketed 
the fires kindled, the 
provisions unloaded 
from the wagons, the 
plunder is divided 
the poultry killed and 
prepared for 
ing. Here isa 
busy gambling; there 
a party is seen romp 
ing with the peasant 
girls who throng the 
confines of the camp 
Another party 
pressed into service 
some musicians, who, 
seated on a table, 
play for the couples 
dancing on the green 
sward. Thus the 
afternoon is_ spent 
The whole popula 
tion turns out, 
the people from the 
surrounding country 
are present in large 
numbers. The fires 
blazing under the 
camp kettles, with 
the grim gray walls 
for a_ background; 
the soldiers in quaint 
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armor and accoutrements, lit up by the 
fitful glare; the crowd of peasants, young 
and old, moving hither and _ thither, 
thoroughly enjoying their holiday—and 
Germans understand how to enjoy a 
holiday in an unobjectionable fashion— 
make a charming picture to close the day. 
As the evening shadows lengthen, the 
out and lights the home- 
ward-bound to their red-tiled houses, the 
guards at the are relieved from 
further duty, and so ends the all-day fes- 
tival play. From beginning to end it is 


moon comes 


gates 


a day of great enjoyment, and is a very 


interesting and remarkable exhibition. 
The entire absence of any theatrical at- 
tempt, the impression of absolute realism 
ineverything done and said, is what strikes 
one most forcibly. All the actors in the 
play, all the material for the procession, 
nd the participants in the festival be 
mg to the town or neighborhood. In 
their acting of their several parts they 
seem to be thoroughly impressed with the 
reality of the whole affair. There is not 
the slightest evidence that any one of them 


considers it an oceasion for jest or slight- 
ing treatment. They do their parts so 
well because they are in complete sym- 
pathy with the old story, and are for the 
time being really the characters they have 
assumed. Their earnestness soon pro- 
duces its effect upon the stranger visitor, 
and little or no imagination is required 
for the spectator to lose himself also, and 
see the actual life of a day in the seven- 
teenth century. 

The town, the walls, the Rathhaus, with 
its store of memories, the cathedral church 
—in short, the stage and all the scenery- 
are the real and genuine thing, no painted 
copy; everything combines to make the 
spectacle most real and life-like. 

The author of the play is Herr Gliiser- 
meister Hérber—that is, Mr. Hoerber, the 
glazier of the town. He is a very quiet, 
unassuming Rothenburger, a perfect mine 
of information concerning tlie history and 
legends of the place, and entirely devoted 
to its memories and ancient glories. It 
is due to his exertions mainly, both as au- 
thor and as manager and promoter, that 
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the festival has been so successful. He 
has done much to infuse into all around 
him his ardent love of the old town, its 
stories, its history and legends, and he has 
used his talents and energy for the preser- 
vation of all the peculiar features of the 
place. For without his efforts and those 
of his co-laborers, by this time many of 
its unique and interesting features would 
have fallen a sacrifice to the modern- 
izing spirit Which has developed so large- 
ly in Germany since the Franco-German 
war. 

Herr Horber is a nineteenth-century 
Hans Sachs; he is both a poet and a gla- 
zier. He takes great pride in his daily 
work, always striving to impress his indi- 
viduality on his handiwork. He leads a 
simple frugal life amid pleasant family 
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surroundings, ever ready to ents 
one interested in the story of 
and able, when the occasion 

to turn his poetical side to 
count. The absence of a merce) 
in all the arrangements of the 
festival is very gratifying. Mo 
ing seems to be and really is 1 
the programme. The charge fo: 
the Rathhaus hall about suffic 
the expenses of the dinner and ec: 
there is no other charge. The } 
the town willingly take strangers | 
houses for lodging, and charge very 
erately for their accommodations 
though plain and simple, are clean, 1 
and satisfactory, and the visitor lea, 
with a very pleasant impression 
thenburg and its festival play. 


wn any 
tow: 
nands 
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TO JAPAN. 


BY LAFCADIO HEARN. 


I 


—** WA. a sleigh, sir?” 
My first impressions of Mont- 


real begin with the audition of this ques- 
tion—pronounced in a strong Old-Country 
accent,—as I step from the railroad depot, 
not upon Canadian soil, but on Canadian 
ice. Ice, many inches thick, sheets the 
pavements; and lines of sleighs, instead 
of lines of hacks, wait before the station 
for passengers. No wheeled vehicles are 
visible,—except one hotel omnibus: only 
sleighs are passing. They have for me 
quite an unfamiliar picturesqueness. The 
driver’s seat is fantastically high; and 
from behind it hangs down a great blank- 
et or buffalo-robe, broad as the vehicle 
itself. It serves for a screen to keep the 
wind from blowing in one’s face: above 
it only the driver's cap of fur and the back 
of his head are to be perceived by looking 
up... 

It is quite cold, but beautifully clear: a 
pale blue sky arches cioudlessly over- 
head;—and gray Montreal lies angled 
very sharply in the keen air. Over the 
frozen white miles of the St. Lawrence, 
sleighs are moving—so far away that it 
looks like a crawling of beetles; and be- 
yond the further bank, where ice cakes 
make a high white ridge, a line of purplish 
hills rises into the horizon. The city is 
very solid and very gray—a limestone 
city largely: comfortable, conservative- 


looking. Nothing that strikes the 

has a foreign aspect,—except a few old 
French houses recalling memories of New 
Orleans: the newer and larger buildings 
awake remembrances of New York and 
Philadelphia in their less modern quar 
ters. 


I do not obtain any strong sensation of 
being actually in Canada until I pass by 
hazard through an emigrant car whit 
looking for a *‘ sleeper,” the Yokohama, 
which is to carry me to far-away Vai 


couver. A vague vision of berths through 
a warm lamp-lighted atmosphere, scented 
with tobacco smoke, comes to me as | 
open the door, together with a tumult of 
strange French speech,—a French thick 
ened with gutturals and peculiar nasal 
tones,—very different from the soft speech 
of creoles. A rough tongue—harshened 
perhaps by those climatic influences which 
make all populations of this Northern 
world rugged and forceful. 


...It is nearly eight thousand miles 
from here to Japan, by this shortest of all 
Western routes to the Orient; and with 
fair weather, I shall see Yokohama in 
about three weeks. Most of us can re 
member a time,—not so very long ago, 
when such a journey would have been a 
journey of many weary months. Never- 
theless what we now think rapid travel 
ling, will certainly within a few years 








am very slow. Faster steamers and 
‘ains will make the circuit of the 
thirty days a possible feat with- 

esent generation. Only the com- 
f the Russian trans-Asiatic road 
vostock is needed to create the 
vy. Taking London, the world’s 
ial capital, for a starting-point, 
\wing rates of time predicted will 
| easily realizable :— 
; Days. Hours. 


Liverpool, by rail......... 0 5 
Q iebec, by fast steamer... 6 0 
Vancouver, by rail, at 303 
WP. . bctcees eestaces 0 
to Viadivostock, by fast 
making 18 knots ........ 10 i8 
k to St. Petersburg, by rail, 
OE” re 11 
< sburg to London ......... 2 20 
) b 
\ total of thirty-five days, six hours! 


se calculations include slow stages 
|. Forty miles an hour on the two 
‘anscontinental roads will reduce 

by more than five days; and such 

| certainly be made in answer to 
Already steam- 
I's t as the great Atlantic vessels are 


rcial necessities. 


¢ constructed for the great Pacific run. 
is, by mechanical suppression of 
the planet is ever being made smaller 


laps, when it shall have begun to 

seem too small, man will turn more read- 
to the study of that vaster world with- 
mself,—whose deeps are yet unsound- 

d untravelled, whose only horizon 
infinite.... 

So dreaming, I feel the train rushing 
ch the darkness; the long journey 

s begun. 


IT, 
Morning. Heavily snowing out of a 
gray sky. White drifts line the 
Beyond them, on either side, is 
a ste of low growths, — young black 
wuce and dwarf birch — straight as 
es; the silvery bark of the birch, 
strongly relieved against the sombre 
spruce, gives their leafless shapes the as- 
ect of poles stuck in the snow. 
So bordered the line rises and sinks, by 
slow stages, through white valleys, 
between white hills. From time to 
settlements are passed: clusters of 
iges and stores of unpainted pine, yel- 
against the snow; or perhaps a group 
g cabins about a log church with a 
pine steeple. Sometimes a far range of 
Vou. LXXXI.—No. 436.—78 
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wave-shaped mountains rises in murky 
purple masses between the lead-color of 
the sky and the desolation of the snow- 
wrapped plains, black -streaked with 
spruce growths. Near the track, these 
low trees appear to have been partly 
burned,—fired perhaps by lightning, or by 
embers from the engine. 

.. Half the names of stations we have 
already passed are French, — names of 
saints and angels, alternating with harsh 
and commonplace English appellations: 
Sainte Rose, Sainte Thérése, Saint Au- 
gustin, Sainte Scholastique, L’ Ange Gar- 
dien ;—also names that recall southern 
Louisiana,—Pointe au Chéne, Deux Ri- 
vieres, La Chute, Sault aux Recollets, 
violently contrast with *‘Thurso,” ‘‘ Gren- 
ville,” ‘* Rockland,” ‘‘ Buckingham.” 

. . And always as we rush west the 
black spruce-trees gather more thickly 
along the way; and always the snow 
heaps higher in the drifts,—until night 
again hides all from sight. 


Ill. 


Second day. A pale blue sky; the 
sun is on the snow. A very pallid sun 
—but how welcome! 

The spruce muster now very densely 
on either side of the way, throwing 
unbroken shadow, —a beautiful bluish 
shadow, serrated along its edge,—half- 
way across the track. The snow at their 
feet has an indescribably soft woolly look. 

We are nearing the most northern 
part of the road. 

For a hundred miles the same solid 
front of spruce to left and right,—throw- 
ing the same bluish shadow on the snow, 
Sometimes, however, we see an opening 
in this dark front—like a snowy road 
crossing the track to curve out of sight. 
But it is not a road: it is a frozen river, 
on whose surface the snow has heaped 
itself up to the very sleepers of the bridge 
by which we pass over it. 

Then a vast frozen lake,—Lake Superi- 
or,—all its islands and promontories set 
in snow-covered ice;—above these the 
brightening sky, which has become azure 
at last. The lake surface disappears and 
reappears many times,—now curtained 
from sight by new hosts of black spruce, 
now by drifts, or snow-covered embank- 
ments. But whenever the view remains 
open we can see far purplish elevations, 
—promontories beyond promontories, and 
islands beyond islands. 
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Several times we pass high cliffs on the 
northern side of the track, rising so steep- 
ly that no snow can cling to them ;—and 
their faces are vermilion red, — flaming 
against the white of the landscape. 

Then once more the desolation of dwarf- 
ed trees—spruce, birch, tamarack,—mill- 
ions of leafless poles rising from the snow 
so thickly that looking back through them 
one sees nothing but a solid wall shutting 
out the horizon. Most are branchless and 
fire has passed over them. 

French names are becoming rarer 
in the nomenclature of stations; but Ind 
ian names are multiplying—Pogamasing, 
Metagama, Biscotasing, Missanabie. . . 

All the while it is becoming colder. 
Ice crystals spread, like ghosts of great 
decorative leaf designs, over the window 
panes.... 


leafless ; 


IV. 

Morning over an unchanged 
landscape: the same mixture of spruce 
and snow; the same white hillocks, white 
hollows, white drifts. Little variation 
till we reach Winnipeg,—to halt for a 
whole hour in of the conti- 
nent. 

At Winnipeg it is 25° below zero, with 
a strong wind blowing from the north. 
Stove-warmed street cars and sleighs wait 
for passengers who might wish to see this 
wonderful city of a few years’ growth dur- 
ing the halt of our train. But the secorch- 
ing frost deters: we prefer to remain in 
the cozy ‘‘ Yokohama.” Men come 
aboard wearing huge fur coats reaching 
below the knees, with enormous collars 
and cuffs My only other memory of 
Winnipeg is the sensation of having felt 
for a moment what life in the arctic re- 
gions must be. 


almost 


the centre 


.. . Then rapid travel again between 
the lines of black spruce. Toward even- 
ing the spruce begins to thin away ;—be- 
fore sunset we have left it all behind . 
Nothing now but snow; no shadows but 
the shadow of our train, and the shadow 
of the smoke of our engine rolling over 
the snow,—a beautiful lilaceous blue. 

. A 

Then the Prairies. 

The world is a bare white disk round- 
ing to the unbroken sky-line: the vision 
of it gives such a sensation of space and 
light as one might feel on a ship’s deck 
out of sight of land. 

And the longer one gazes, the stronger 
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grows the likeness of the in 
that of being at sea, and of wa 
horizon,—not through the w 
sleeping car, but through the 
steamer’s cabin. For all this 
snow has been wrinkled by the y 
the edges of its furrowings, caj 
sun, flash like foam-breaks:—a 
all the milky wavelets are wide 
dulations like tide swells: the y 
ing to billow and flow by the d 
our motion—but in a silent, spe 
And our train sways like ay 
some smoothly heaving sea: 
rhythmical thunder of its rolling 
strangely like the rumble of a st 
propeller ;—and the long whit 
track across the waste,—but for t 
ing of the rails converging to a 
might seem a wake. 

As the light slants and 
with evening, the vision of a sea 
realized in every detail! Fo 
between the snow waves 
filled with those beautiful blue 
peculiar to this winter world 
edges of alone remai 
white. Jt is the sea,—the sea as 
ed some summer day when 
breezes barely ruffle the face of it 
low lines,—and ‘‘ the earth is stil] 
son of the south wind.” And the 
ridges seem to roll; they appear a 
appear as if rising and falling;—a 
whole blue-and-white circle as we 


spaces 


the crests 


on 


seems to rock as the sea-round app 
sway while one sails. ... Nothing 
the sky. 

Then twilight and darkness; a 


the 


against a roaring wind. 


rush interminable 

The trai 
tates and shivers betimes in the nig 
if afraid: the force of the wind, sou 
like a discharge of steam, actually d 
us several hours behind official tim: 


on over 


VI 
the 
sensation 


Another morning; 
circle; the same 
of sight of land. 
farm, a ranch, outlines its buildings 
fences against sky and snow. You 
der about the lives of those who d 
there, always ringed in by the naked 


same 
of being 


sm 


zon,—seeing always the same round 


land level to the edge of heaven 

this will not endure; for all along 
great highway to the Orient, the « 
try is being rapidly settled; 


At immense interva 


and thi 
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farms in a few years more will 
vn into villages and cities. 

\t one station we see four little 
ered flower beds close to the 
rdered with buffalo horns; and I 
Fifty to a bed—two 
in all: the relies of a herd of 


e horns. 


“There is not one buffalo now upon 
falo Plains: all have been mur- 
‘their hides. Already a buffalo 
vorth $75;—in a few years more 
will probably rise to $400 or even 
‘he only traces of the extinct race 
‘wallows.” Two or three years 
prairies were sprinkled thickly 
isand miles with bison skeletons; 
us of skulls were bleaching along 
Then some speculator contract- 
their purchase and removal for 
ifacture of fertilizer; and during 
eeks and months enormous train- 
buffalo bones were sent daily 
hundreds of thousands of tons. 

v, where there used to graze herds 
that they would take days to pass, 
n Indian could find even one 


m such a relic, the Indians detach 
rns, to polish and mount them 
and even these polished horns 
ecome rare enough to sell on the 
two dollars a pair. Doubtless the 
ho paved the verges of his flower 
ith buffalo horns must have done 

th the belief that such articles would 
mtinue cheap and plenty. 
Frequently we pass Indian tents 
vicinity of stations. At one place 

Indian women,—tall, not ill- feat 
and looking well in their brightly 
blankets,—board the train to try 
a pair of horns. There seems to 
strange pathos in this little incident, 
spectacle of the survivors of a van- 
race offering for sale as curiosities 
relies of their own God-given wild 
which, for unknown thousands of 
yielded them food, warmth, and 

The wanton destruction of the 

0 was the extermination also of a 
in race. And I have been reading 
e train, in some Canadian paper, of 

ins frenzied by hunger and reduced 
nnibalism, —eating their own chil- 


Then again for hours only sky and 
-with here and there long dark 
ks upon the snow,—lines bare-swept 
ie wind. Then Indian tepees at a great 


distance ; then some prairie-chickens; and 
the bare places on the plain become more 
frequent and larger. It isevidently grow- 
ing milder;—the temperature within the 
train has become higher by many degrees. 
The ice crystals have disappeared from 
the window-panes,—leaving all clear the 
view of sunset over the wind-ribbed 
snow. 

Then a succession of long ascents tells us 
of the approach of higher ground. Great 
expanses of yellowish grass pass by; and 
as we mount into the sunset, the air al- 
ways becomes warmer instead of colder; 
for we are entering that region east of the 
Rockies where the Chinook Winds blow, 
and ice and snow never remain but for 
a little while, and cattle may be left out 
grazing all the year round... 

We pause at a station as the sunset 
glow fades out. And a monster locomo- 
tive, summoned to our help, comes behind 
us, and begins to urge us forward gently. 
But as the slope steepens, the giant begins 
to work like a tempest, and hurls us up 
to a height of three thousand feet ;—the 
whole ponderous train appears to have no 
weight before the touch of that cyclone 
of steam and iron. 


VIL. 


Morning. Weare entering the moun- 
tain gates of the West,—‘‘The Gap,” 
between enormous peaked and turreted 
masses, spruce-clad for more than half 
their height. No soft undulations, no 
smooth curves in these huge forms: only 
a prodigious tossing of strata forced up 
at sharpest angles in straight splintering 
lines,—a shelving and sheeting of igne- 
ous rock, snow- powdered and 
Peaks above peaks, 
white sprinkled above, 


grim. 
slate - gray below, 

appear on either 
hand, and slowly pass, as with an awful 
slow gliding of their own ;—and bases, re- 
ceding, take a deep smoky blue. Our 
course is a valley, narrow but level as a 
prairie between the altitudes. And the 
solemn dark spruce, thickly marshalled 
along the way,—rank heightening Do- 
resquely behind rank as they climb, — 
tower gigantic here, and begin at last to 
oppress by their funereal aspect, to create 
fancies of endless journeying through a 
measureless cemetery. 

Unlike anything ever seen before is 
this first spectacle of the Rockies to me; 
—this vision of a world shell rifted and 
wrinkled by infinite forces unknown ;— 
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mile-thick jagged fragments of it pitched 
up at all angles. One mountain we pass 
has three jagged summits, with vast clefts 
between. Other peaks before us rise miles 
above the track; yet we are running now 
at an elevation of more than four thou- 
sand feet. 

.. The line becomes steeper,—sweep- 
ing upward by immense windings; and 
as we rise, the mountains rise always with 
us while the hours pass, grouping closer 
and closer to our track, till the valleys 
narrow into cafions. And the majesty of 
the spectacle, always growing, strikes the 
observers dumb. None of my fellow- 
travellers, watching the scenery from the 
platform of the ‘‘ Yokohama,” exchange 
a word,—not even two young people evi- 
dently on their wedding journey, who at 
other times maintain uninterrupted con- 
versation in undertones....The legions 
of the spruce, always preserving the same 
savage independence of poise, perpendicu- 
lar as masts, now climb six thousand feet 
above us,—climb perhaps even higher, 
until the hems of the perpetual snows 
mass over them and hide them from sight. 
Far above their loftiest outposts, peaks 
are lifting glaciers to the sun. But we 
are too close to these immensities to un- 
derstand all their magnificence. At 
Stephen we reach the loftiest point of 
the route; we are nearly five thousand 
three hundred feet above the sea,—but we 
are still walled up to heaven. 

Only thereafter, as we descend, does 
the most colossal scene of the mighty pan- 
orama begin to unfold itself. At first the 
descent is slow, cautious; then it rapid- 
ly quickens into hurricane speed,—the 
train rocking like a ship as we rush 
through the cafions and gorges and val- 
leys,—cireling the hills with a roar of 
iron and ringing of steel magnified and 
multiplied in the frosty air by wondrous 
echoings. Then as one gazes back in 
amazement at the altitudes passed, which 
seem now to glide slowly to right and 
left alternately as they recede, the whole 
stupendous magnificence of them is seen 
at last. 

Above all, one pyramidal peak, ghost- 
white as the Throne of the Vision of John, 
ever lifts itself higher behind us as we 
flee away. Again and again the road 
turns in vasi spirals as we circle the hills: 
we thunder through long chasms and 
pass continually from sun to shadow and 
from shadow to sun; and other moun- 


tains interpose their white he 
spruce-robed flanks and shou 
tween us and that marvellou 
ever heaping themselves in h 
behind us. But still, over them ; 
the eternal white peace of that 
peak,—growing ever taller to | 
upon us,—to mock our feverish 
with the perpetual solemnity of j 
rest. And watching it, there 1 
me, with a sudden new strange 
as of fancied revelation in s| 
words of Job:—‘' He maketh pea 
high places.” 

Bride and bridegroom a mom 
their gaze from the heights to 
each other’s eyes and smile. So 
human affection answers the si 
lenge of that everlasting altitud 
have been and vanished in the sh 
me;—their dust is lifted by my 
what is thy love?” 

Many, many times, fair bride, t 
nights and days of years, there v 
back to thee white memories of this 
vision: thou wilt see again, slun 
and wakeful, through many a mo 
joy and pain, the awful ghostly 
of that peak shining above one « 
fugitive instant of what shall h 
come thy Past. 

VITl. 

Vanished forever at last, the pea 
we have scarcely the time to re 
so sudden our rush into a vast 
bathed valley, level as a floor,-—sho 
mountain vista of splendor unsp¢ 
Rugged and most grim the nearer 1 
tains to our right; but upon the lk 
spectacle that takes the breath aw 
stupendous glory of ranges surpassi! 
expectant fancy,—a divine sierra of 
peaks, all wave-shaped and snow-sp] 
From every crest the white of gla 
and avalanche snows trickles down 
thick curdled streams, which disapp 
as suddenly as they begin, after desc: 
about one-third of the height of the c 
All these shapes are mantled in 
forests; but so far do those forests 
hind the colors of morning, that 
seem only lilaceous shadow. Yet 
great astonishment of the superb p1 
sion is the lined symmetry of it,—th 
solute regularity of its forms and 
vals,—the likeness of mass to mass 
one billow to another, each crested 
the foam-splendor of eternal snows. 

On the other side, along the ver: 
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the black spruce are always mar 

deeper and climbing higher, 
ibsolutely perpendicular, at what 
rle rooted to the rocks. Nothing 
ora of milder zones displays such 
conditions 
flexible dignity of port: there is 


independence of 


lesson in the sight of these trees. 
the prodigious spectacle narrows: 
‘ious procession of snow-splashed 
is lilae altitudes passes by; and 
in the gloom of caflons again, be 
terrific bulks of granite and ruddy 
And 


ZIPZags, 


splintered into turret lines 


riseS once more DY 


rough the savage enormity of the 
Range 
IX 
No beauty in this harshly vivid 
but monstrosity and awfulness: 
chasms below 


idous gloom of us, 


il snows above,—white-peaked des- 


s that one must strain back one’s 


» look at. The spruce-trees, grow 


| more gigantic, climb now to the 

and above the clouds the glaciers 

Here and there long ragged streaks 
of te descend like swathes cut through 
like white 
these are the paths of the ava 
Distances take fuliginous blue 


the slopes of forest, or beds of 
torrents: 
lanches 
tint hardest and grimmest coloration. 


But we see all this by glimpses only, 


en the darkness of mile-long snow 
; built in the way of the avalanches 
rodigious cost by prodigious labor. 
T road overlooks colossal es; 


gorge 


fallen avalanches heap whitely at inter 
vals below. 

And it is here, in 

e these chasms, that for the first time 


these caflons and 

obtains a full sense of the triumphant 

tness of the human effort which 

nned the Northern continent with 
this wonderful highway of steel,—a full 
comprehension of the enormity of the la- 
borinvolved. Three million dollars spent 
for surveys alone seems a nothing before 
the sight 
the gigantic forces of nature vanquished 


of the difficulties overcome, — 


or foiled 


; 


Every avalanche course had 
e studied; and means devised to turn 
n out of their ancient by 
or *‘ dividing cribs.”’ The 

ner simply divert aslide from the track ; 
latter shatter and disperse it to left 
and right. Snow-sheds furthermore pro- 
this part of the road so well that 
in the worst winters there has yet been 


paths 
ance cribs ” 
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no serious blockade. Sut snow sheds and 
cribs alone would not 
ficed: there certain ava 
lanches against which certain precautions 


always have suf 


are forms of 


had to be taken—avalanches which rush 


down one slope with such fury that the 
them the 
slope, whence they will rush back again 
: From 
-sheds themselves had to 
be protected by 


Impetus carries up 


t 


opposite 


—*‘tobogganing”’ across the line. 


these the snow 
immense timber frame 
work slanting very gradually up to their 
summits,—so as to offer no abrupt surface, 
but only a gentle undulation, over which 
the avalanche might slip without grind- 
ing. But 
sheds and all the struct 
them little of work 
pared with the bridging, tunnelling, and 
rock of 
the 


piercing 


even the ‘‘eribs” and snow 


res 


relating to 


represent Lhe 


com- 


cutting done along the verge 
gorges and the faces of precipices,- 
building over abysses, the 
through mountain spurs, a thousand feet 
above the course of rivers. 

It is colder here, as well as grim 
the From the 


darkness of snow-sheds we steam into the 


mer, than in Rockies. 


darkness of night. 
X 
The morning of our last day’s jour- 
rail: the mild 
We passed great ranges in the 
and are now steaming through the 
cafions of the Fraser River. Above us the 
lift their 
below us the river runs like 


ney by air has become 
again. 


night, 


mountains still 
to the sun; 
a black ribbon edged with white:—for it 


wooded Snows 


is iced along its edges. 

Ribbon - wide it 
height; but it 
from bank to bank 
all things here that the eyes are continu- 
ally deceived. 
distances or 


seems at this dizzy 
is fully one hundred feet 


So vast the seale of 


It is impossible to judge 
altitudes. ‘The 
spruce-trees,—all the way growing taller, 
—have become from 100 to 150 feet high; 
yet they seem no larger than in Manitoba, 
—for thev are not now close to the rail- 


to estimate 


way track ;—a bridge over the river seems 
a toy bridge; but it is certainly between 
250 and 300 feet long. The violet dark- 
ness of early morning still shadows the 
deep gorges and narrow valleys; but the 
white points of the peaks are already rose 
gold with the early day. On the opposite 
side of the 
larger, we can distinguish, like a thread 
line, the old gold trail winding 


canon, as the light becomes 


along the 
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face of the cliffs,;—but broken here and 
there,—ground out of existence by ava- 
lanches.... Here in flood-time the rising 
of the river is terrific ;—it has been known 
to rise one hundred and fifty feet 

But slowly the cafions widen into val- 
leys, and the river broadens; and the val- 
leys themselves flatten and expand. The 
mountains recede; the spruce begins to 
thin away, and new ranges open largely 
to us—all green, except their summits, 
lightly marbled with snow. Theair is no 
longer cold: it is the air of a spring day. 
We are approaching the great Pacific sea. 

Warmer and warmer the air grows 
about us,—till overcoats become unen- 
durable as we stand on the platform of 
the car to watch the scenery. But the 
mountain ranges,—whether lilac behind 
us, or green as they open away to right 
and left,—still keep snow upon their fore- 
heads. 

XI. 

Vancouver receives us in the light of a 
spring sun. A new city it seems,—full of 
broad bare spaces, squared off by streets 
largely laid out, with sidewalks of new 
plank. Here and there a building worthy 
of Chicago or New York appears in an 
otherwise void square—on ground doubt- 


less bought up and held by far-seeing 


speculators. For, as the terminus of one 
of the world’s greatest highways, Vancou- 
ver is destined to be a mighty city. What 
we see of it, as we ascend the streets slop- 
ing up from the station, is the new part 
only—arisen within a brief while upon 
the ground cleared by a fire that destroy- 
ed older and poorer structures. Part of 
the older city, however, remains—narrow 
busy brick streets of shops and ware- 
houses. The newer city is on loftier 
ground, whence, over the sparsely built 
slope, the whole view of the superb harbor 
appears, with the Coast Range beyond,— 
beautiful purplish masses, splashed with 
snow at their summits. The softly col- 
ored luminous splendor of that view will 
never be forgotten, even by one who has 
witnessed it the first time with the memory 
of the Rocky Mountain scenery still fresh 
upon him. The temperature is delicious 
—cool in the shade, agreeably warm in 
the sun: yet this is winter! 


XII. 


Then seventeen days on the Pacific 
of the North,—gray days without inci- 
dent or color, each so like the other that 
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the memories of one are the me: 
all....Memories of heavy green 
ghostly suns,—of an icy head-w 
ing it too cold to remain on dec 
ing of rigging and spars against 
—and always an immense rh 
groaning and crackling of timbe: 
steamer, rocking like a cradle, f 
way through the enormous billo 
thirteen knots an hour. Memori 
shadowy marbling reflection of wate: 
foam, running like smoke across th: 
varnished ceilings of cabins ;—n 
of efforts to read in the wan light 
ports, darkened at brief intervals 
plunging of colossal bodies of 
against the iron hull, with a eras} 
thunder-roll. Never a sail, a point 
mote land, on all the breadth 
dreariest of oceans. Never a sign 
mate existence in flood or sky,—ex: 
incredible distances from any c¢ 
flitting speck of bird life,—a ‘M 
Carey’s chicken,” sporting, by one 
ture’s strongest miracles, in the mi 
this desolation of wind and brine. 
a variation ept in 
ments when some distant snow-sho 
irradiated by a rare gleam of sun 
seems an auroral fire v visible by day 
ways blowing a gale, with rain, mist, o1 
snow, or sleet; always a colorless sk) 
and most unfrequently, for a very 
while, the vision of a spectral sun. 

Still, there are curious things to be seen 
on board. 

Forward, between decks, are more than 
a hundred Chinese steerage passengers 
mostly reposing in their rude wooden 
bunks, since it is too cold and rough upon 
deck for them. Some chat, some sleep 
many are smoking opium;—a few are 
gambling. Ata low table covered wit 
bamboo mat, the game of fan-tan is being 
played by the light of three candles. A 
silent ring of watchers and wagerers 
presses closely about the table;—from 
surrounding bunks, others look do 
and the yellow candle glare, coloring all 
these impassive faces, makes their pla 
race-smile seem as the smiling of gilded 
idols in some mysterious pagoda... 

Deep in the hold below, sixty squa 
boxes are,—much resembling tea-chests 
—covered with Chinese lettering. Eac! 
contains the bones of a dead man—bor es 
being sent back to melt into that Chinese 
soil from whence, by nature’s vital ch: 
istry, they were shapen....And_ those 
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.belled bones are rolling to and 
dark below, as the plunging 
rocks and shudders, once also 
s ocean on just such a ship, 
ed or dreamed their time away 
such berths,—and played the same 
play by such a yellow light in 
t such an atmosphere, heavy with 
ed opium 
silent the playing is. Searcely 
s uttered despite of losses or gains. 
e deck overhead, an odd chant 
loudly down,—the chant of the 
crew First one utters a snarl 
p cry, like a ecat’s cry of anger 
Then all the others shrill to 
Yo-wo '/—as they pull at the ropes. 
ss paper” has been strewn about 
ess to propitiate the gods of that 
ustern East to which we westward 
Perhaps those ancient gods will 
to the prayers of their patient 
ypers, and make smooth the men 
vce of this turbulent sea 
Mean while, something has dropped 
he lives of some of us, as lives are 
aday. A 
it will never come back again, un 
route, 
s same iron gray waste, in the midst of 
yur lost day will wait for us,—per 


ed by Occidental time 


return by this same over 


vain 
XIII 
Lo! we are in the Kuro-Shiwo, 
ist Pacific current which warms the 
Remembering the won 
azure stream of the Atlantic trop 
[ had hoped to look again here upon 


f Japan. 


blue luminous water: it is black as 
the sea is a waste of 

But the water is already twenty 
legrees warmer than that gray Pa 


Japanese name: 


flood over which we have been voy 


*so long, and smoother 


for the ship 
And faint blue 
es are visible over the black rim of 
beautifully 
the first sight of Japan. 


lmost ceased to roll 
waters, mountains of 
p shapes: 

All day there is scarcely a change 
e steam south: only the black sea, and 
mg succession of peaked forms in the 
on, slowly deepening their shadowy 
ras we approach. The sky is clear; 
a very cold and very strong wind 
Nearer the moun 
iS float, until, against the sunset glow, 


vs from the land. 
telescopes we can distinguish 
The sun sinks ver 
ion behind a mountain cone, bringing 


age of great trees. 


out sharply all the long dark blue loom 
of the land; and above the crimson are 
beautiful bronze-greens. A moment later, 
through the darkness, a brilliant white 
star shines out before us and vanishes, 
and reappears and vanishes again unceas 
ingly: the revolving light of a pharos. 
We are approaching the best-lighted coast 
in the world. 
XIV. 

On deck at earliest dawn. It is 
cold and clear, with an immense wind 
still blowing. To starboard mountains 
rise blackly against the splendid rose flush 
of sunrise. To port, another long chain 
of hills is now visible,—superbly undu 
lating, with saw points here and there 
much nearer than the opposite land. 
Then with a delicious shock of surprise 
I see something for which I had been 
looking,—far exceeding all anticipation 
but so ghostly, so dream white against 
the morning blue, that I did not observe 
it at the first glance: an exquisite snowy 
cone towering above all other visible 


things Fusiyama! Its base, the same 


tint as the distances, I cannot see—only 
the perfect crown, seeming to hang in 
the sky like a delicate film,—a phantom. 

But with the rising glow of sunrise it 
defines: its spotless tip first pinkening 
like the point of some wondrous bud: 
then it white; and 
streaks appear, sloping straight from the 
It is all 
long before the keen blue 


becomes all rold 


summit,—lines of rain torrents. 
sun-wrapped 
ranges it overtops have yet emerged from 
the night. But even in the sun its beauty 
remains so spiritually pure,—so weirdly 
delicate,—that its lines alone assure the 
eye it is not made of white frost vapor, 

We keep 


amazing 


some substance of cloud fleece. 
watching it, entranced by its 
loveliness, while the water, now smooth 
under sunrise, lightens slowly to a soft 
pale blue. 
other mountains move 
that celestial cone remains always in the 


Very swiftly we steam; 


1 1. 7 
backward; but 


same place. — 

Curious single square sails with strange 
designs upon them—black figurings and 
red—glide by in the offing; 
rise, flooding the horizon with light and 


and the sun- 


color, discovers to us a snowy speckling 
of other sails, of the same unfamiliar 
square shape, so multitudirous as to be 
an astonishment. 

As we advance through the brightening 
day, the land to port suddenly opens be 
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fore us; and beyond a broad bay a beau- 
tiful little city appears, —houses fawn- 
tinted by distance under gray-blue roofs 
of tile, and foliage rising everywhere: 
the whole relieved against the dark green 
of a ring of low hills—Yokohama. High 
over it, in the speckless sky, still shines 
the snowy cone of celestial Fusi. 

We glide in through a host of deep-sea 
ships at anchor ;—and steamers pass bear- 
ing Japanese names, all ending in 
‘**Maru,”—so closely that we can dis- 
cern the Japanese faces of officers in uni- 
form. 

Unimaginably beautiful this first 
vision of the harbor, as we anchor a mile 
from shore: the softness of the light, 
the limpidity of distances, the delicacy 
of the blue tones in which everything 
is steeped,—create a charm totally 
new and indescribable. Nothing is in- 
tense, though all is clear;—nothing is 
forceful, though all is pleasing and 
strange: this is the vividness, this is the 
softness, of dreams! And the idea of 
dream is enhanced by the wonderful 
spectral loveliness of the white shape 
shining above the town, above the blue 
voleanic ranges beyond it: its base is still 
invisible by reason of equality of color 
value with the sky—so that it appears 
suspended above the horizon like a mi- 
ee... . 

Then the view is suddenly interrupted 
by the most extraordinary thing which I 
ever saw in any harbor,—a whirling cloud 
of sea-gulls,—a living curtain of wings 
palpitating between us and the landscape, 
so closely that you could touch the crea- 
tures by simply stretching out your hand. 
They do not move away, but remain 
hovering beside us;—one is bewildered 
by the dazzling whir of wings and the 
chippering. They have come to look for 
something to eat. I break up bread for 
them and throw it overboard: they eat it, 
—each one in turn snatching his crumb 
from the surface of the water,—apparent- 
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ly without wetting afeather. TT) 
tiful birds are strictly protected | 
harbor scavengers ;—they show | 
of man, and visit every ship as it 

Meantime many queer craft 
gun to gather about us,-—Japanes 
pans: long flat shallow unpaint 
having high prows, and propelle 
great oars working on pegs and hand 
like sculls. The scullers, standing eye. 
to their work, might at first seem, to j 
perienced eyes, young women wit! 
cut hair; for their faces are beardless 
their outer dress is a dark blu 
robe reaching to the feet, with im: 
wide sleeves. But they are really 
and powerful men, though unders 
foreign eyes. There are whole fan 
moreover, on some of the sampans; a 
after a little observation the difference 
the costume of the sexes seems almost 
marked as elsewhere: Japanese coo 
going on over nicely balanced char 
furnaces, and Japanese chopsticks 
being deftly used. After breakfast t] 
picturesque crews will clamber on board 
our steamer, to cover the saloon deck with 
curios of all sorts for the temptation of 
passengers. 

A sampan takes me and my baggage to 
the Hatoba,—the landing-place. Th 
two boatmen, father and son, stand 
their oars, putting the whole force of tl 
supple bodies into every stroke, and send 
the light craft through the water with th 
darting speed of a fish. Trained ships 
crews have been badly beaten in racing 
with these Japanese scullers. While wield 
ing their oars, father and son both utter 
curious hissing noise between their teeth 
—a sibilant accompaniment totheir efforts, 
—alternated at intervals of about half 
minute with queer sharp wild cries. A 
very little while suffices to cross the har 
bor; and I stand on earth again, so habitu- 
ated to the motion of the steamer that the 
soil itself seems to sway very gently for 
a moment or two. I am in Japan. 


A QUATRAIN. 


BY BLISS 


CARMAN. 


TURN the book’s great leaves with childish fingers, 

And every saying that my lips can spell, 
Whereover all my wonder starts and lingers, 

Hath some new harder secret none can tell. 





MADRILENE; 


OR, THE 
BY 


TOTHING was silent about the old 
\ emetery but the dead themselves, 
call réspectable. All the noises and 
ss yns that had harassed their rest in 

owed the atmosphere above their 

death; all the mould and ugli- 

an undergrowth population, the 

nees of their living feet, lay thick 

tid outside the walls ramparted 
ymbs that enclosed them now. 

city had grown densely round 

yut the houses had backed up or 

ip, as it were, not caring to face 

crim neighbor. Those which by ne- 

did face it had the aspect of houses 

med to look at worse things in 

in death—houses that had not en- 

the sad privilege of falling from a 

estate or disappointing hopeful 

but which had been preor- 

lained from the beginning to degradation 

and ostracism. 

A broad space had been left in front of 

e cemetery by the city ancestors for 

me beautiful boulevard or funeral pa- 

cround, but it had become an un- 
waste, a ‘‘common”’ for street 

en, a lounging-place for social ref- 

ise, a medium for back-door conviviali- 
ties and intrigues, a dumping-ground for 
igazinable traffic, and the lower end 

t the landing-wharf for a schooner fleet, 

ch discharged daily cargoes of lum- 
ber, brick, and charcoal on to the frazzled 
grass, and daily crews of negroes, ‘ da- 
goes,” and roughs into the ill-favored cof- 
fee-houses at the corners. 

Up in the air the thin fine 
vessels could be seen coming in from the 
distance along the invisible canal, glid- 
ing into and out of occultation, past trees 
and houses and open garden spots, and 
past the cemetery; and sometimes they 
seemed sailing or being cordelled straight 
through the cemetery; and then, by a 
fancy, the masts and spars looked as if 
they might be anchored there with their 
vessels, and the marble crosses, spires, 
angels, and effigies as if they might be 
moving, gliding along in the air, sailing 
on through and above the noisome foul- 
ness of the place, with its unwholesome 
eflluviee of corrupting morals, carrying 
their freight over an invisible canal to 
some pure, quiet, serene, distant basin. 
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rospects, 


spars of the 


FESTIVAL 
GRACE 


OF THE DEAD. 


KING 


It was a closed cemetery lifetimes ago; 
burial in it had become an inheritance, or 
a privilege of society partnership, funer- 
als dwindling away into a steady, slow 
monotony, calculable to a fractional cer- 
tainty. On Sundays and holidays, with 
strange, inexplicable regularity, the fun- 
erals, sociétaires, with music and banners 
and regalia and unlimited carriages, con- 
ducted by drivers of unlimited thirst, to 
the great pecuniary profit of the coffee- 
houses. Once a month, or perhaps not 
quite so often, there was a last pompous 
effort of some of the old élite, well worth 
looking at, if only for the ecclesiastical 
demonstration and the flowers and the se- 
date affectations of the Sunday tippling 
drivers. Oftenest, however, so fortunes 
change, it was the hearse and single car- 
riage affair, with a fragmentary procession 
on foot, the furtive, almost surreptitious, 
admittance of the poverty as well as death 
stricken heir or heiress to the ancestral 
sepulchre. And even these were inter- 
esting, particularly in a crisis of quiet in 
the neighborhood, or on rainy days, for 
the poor seem to be buried on rainy days, 
as the society members on holidays. 

Perhaps it was this guarantee of daily 
pleasure food which made the houses in the 
locality attractive as residences. Sure it 
is that the necessity of living in that one 
spot became the tyrannous necessity of a 
vice to those who once adopted it. When 
vacancies sometimes occurred in the sham- 
bling tenements through,rent failure of 
tenant or patience failure of landlord, the ° 
billet seldom remained long over the 
threshold. If it were not a place for the 
industrious, it nevertheless required a cer- 
tain amount of industry to live up to the 
daily advantages of idleness; and the 
countenances of the people thereabouts, 
if they did not show the fatness of good 
living, showed neither the inert vacuity 
of the pleasure-starved. 

It was the last day of October, in its 
beautiful morning, with but the gentlest 
suggestions of autumn radiating through 
the atmosphere. The long, lingering 
summer had faded away like the febrile 
dream of an over-luxurious night which 
leaves the mind tranquil but alert, the 
body enervated but pleased. ‘‘It is al- 
ways fine weather for ‘la Toussaint.’ ” 
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‘La Toussaint, the Festival of the Dead, 
is the féte par excellence of the city. It 
is a day encrystallized by time and sen- 
timent with poetic superstitions and cus- 
tom; the one day upon which the ceme- 
teries resurrect out of the things they 
are, and become the things they should 
be: radiant sanctuaries, exhaling beau- 
ty, purity, and fragrance; when the dead 
—the impotent, despised dead —lie en- 
chased in their tombs like saints in their 
shrines, to be propitiated with flowers 
and importuned with prayers. It is the 
one day in the city during which the 
glittering supremacy of wealth is nulli- 
fied; when not he who lives finely, but 
he who is buried finely is envied; when 
the good families of the past are com- 
pared with the parvenus of the present; 
when old romances and histories enjoy 
their annual blossoming out of the names 
on the mortuary tablets. ‘‘Oh yes, they 
are grand’ chose now, but show me where 
their dead are buried.” The most ordi- 
nary servant felt herself in a position to 
make that remark, and gossiping tongues, 
whose usual vocation was to spread re- 
ports of shameful neglect of the living, 
on this day busied themselves about the 
more shameful neglect of the dead—if 
such cases ever occurred. And those 
waifs and strays who begin life in the 
maternity ward and end it on the dissect- 
ing table of the hospital, and those vague 
asylum humanities who date from no- 
thing recordable but a parent’s death or 
desertion, and even the criminals who 
have suicided from the moral life of their 
kind—at no other time do they feel their 
deprived condition as on this day. And 
some—the cunning ones—go so far as to 
affect graves they do not possess, and 
sally forth on the morning of All-Saints 
with the emblems of remembrances and 
regrets they have never known, “just 
like other Christians,” as the local com- 
parison is. 

Coming at a season when strangers yet 
shun the place, there is no festival that 
calls out as it does the full muster of 
the populace—a populace of unferment- 
ed original types, strong and full with 
the salient untempered flavors of race 
ingredients, a vin brut of humanity. 
If the festival could rouse a whole city 
to intensity of excitement, what must it 
produce in the neighborhood of a ceme- 
tery, and a cemetery the oldest, most 
aristocratic, and most important of the 
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city? And if the 1st of November wom 
such a day, what must the last of Octo), 
be, when, from local appeara 
whole world seemed to have be: 
procrastinating, and had but a few 4 
ing hours to prepare their tombs fo, 4), 
morrow’'s judgment? Such hurry 
maddening confusion! 

In the cemetery itself the n 
traordinary ‘“‘house-cleaning” in pyog 
—whitewashing stucco, scrubbing ma) 
reddening brick pavements, cutting ¢ 
trimming shrubbery, spreading 
white sand over walks, laying part 
off in fanciful designs with little s 
transplanting blooming bushes « 
guerites, roses, and borders of violet 
sterile beds. And the voices order 
protesting, wrangling, hurrying, scold. 
ing, directing! One would think 
had never had more than a day to pre 
pare in. 

Outside, on the banquette—the usual 
market scene of everything that could 
be required in to-day’s confusion 
morrow’s ornament: hillocks of sand and 
shells, flowers in pots, or torn up 
roots, or loose in baskets, or wired aro 
stiif forms—marguerites, dahlias 
yellow, and purple), and amaranitlis 
dropping over with their bulky, 
rich redness; carefully guarded tray 
plaster angels, Madonnas, infant Jesus 
Saviours, and saints, fashioned in Ita 
likenesses and clothed with Italian go 
geousness. And all the length of the wall, 
hanging on nails, wreaths, crosses, liearts 
anchors, made of curled glazed pape 
black or white, or black and white mix 
or of white roses with black leaves 
black roses with white leaves, or of dried 
immortelles (purple, black, white 
tied with shining satin ribbon, ga\ 
fluttering in the breeze, carrying tli 
legends in gold and silver printing 
And there were not wanting, also, these 
for the millionaire griefs, so to spea! 
handsome, elaborate bead memorials 
jingling and showy, carrying their su 
cinctly pictured desolation in a medallion 
in the centre: a tomb, a weeping-willoy 
and a weéping figure, addressed in letters 
around the rim to all the different mortu 
ary members of the human family, wit 
all manner of passionate invocations frou 
the bereavable human heart. 

And wherever one could edge hersell 
in, sat old negro women in tignons, be 
fore waiters of pralines, molasses and 
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cocoanut candy, or pans of pain pa- 


tafe. or Skillets of doughnuts frying over 


ed furnaces; keeping the flies and the 
mins off with long whisks of split pal- 
to. while they nodded their heavy 
heads. All the venders crying 
res at once, in the deteriorated 
ns or personal perversions of half 
of dialects, with a vociferousness 
rsistence that proclaimed the tran- 
ature of the opportunity. 
coffee-houses at the corner kept up 
isual steady holiday business, re- 
coholizing their patrons and turning 
em out to doze through the time be- 
een drams on the convenient bench 
the awning, or to digest in one 
eluttonous sleep their one long 
gluttenous drink, or to drift as far as the 
anked crossing, where a hilarious crowd 
s gathering around a quadroon lad, 
, held the only novel feature of the 
, monkey in leash. 

The long, léan, lanky animal climbed 
d sprang unceasingly at the end of its 
tether, collecting an unfailing toll of 
screams and fright from the passers-by, 
esponding with human eagerness to the 
prompt applause of its malice. ‘* Lou- 
lou,” whispered a little negro to the 
iadroon, ‘‘look!’—he pointed to a fig- 

ust turning in from the corner 

Madriléne!” 

rhe girl’s height enabled her to carry 

ong, flat basket easily above the 
eads of the people who streamed over 

e plank walk with her on their way to 
the cemetery. The stiff funereal glazed 
paper wreaths piled in her basket stood 
out in ghastly becomingness above a face 
vhich, though young, seemed created to 
overshadowed by the emblems of death: 
1 thin, seraped profile skin sallow to 
blackness, hollow eyes, brooding brows, a 

outh held rigid and expressionless by 
determination, and eyes fixed in studied 
abstraction. «As she came closer to view, 
her costume seemed not less appropriate 
to her burden than her face: her worn 
shoes, faded stuff skirt, shrunken sacque, 
and the ragged bandanna kerchief tied 
ot around her head, but under her chin. 

She arrived opposite the ill- behaved 

‘oup of men and boys. 

Kile!” whispered Loulou to the mon- 
key in his arms. 

But the wily animal mistook the aim, 
or substituted another one. He jumped 
not to Madriléne’s basket, but to the 
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head of an unsuspecting child walking 
in front of her, and there poised him- 
self, arching his serpentine tail around 
his bald, ashen-gray face, peering over at 
the child, and grinning at the terrified 
screams that fell upon the air. 

Madriléne’s expression changed to one 
of pure rage. She threw her basket to 
the ground, and, as quickly as the animal 
himself could have done so, she caught 
the monkey around the neck, throttling 
him as she dragged him off. 

‘Stop, stop, Madriléne! Curse you! 
stop!” sereamed the quadroon boy, run- 
ning to the rescue of his pet. ‘‘Stop! You 
are choking him to death!” 

She flung the monkey to the ground to 
seize the boy’s head by the short black 
curly hair. She slapped him vigor- 
ously. ‘‘Dare! dare!” she said, ‘‘ dare 
frighten white children again !” 

The monkey—his simulated distress had 
been but another evidence of his versa- 
tile talents—bounded nimbly from the 
ground, amid the loud admiring laughter 
of the crowd. 

The boy, who had lain resistless enough 
in Madriléne’s grasp, recovered himself as 
soon as released. Construing the laugh- 
ter behind him as mockery to himself, he 
furiously sought to recover his lost pres- 
tige. Shaking his fist at the back of the 
girl, he shouted after her: 


‘*Mulatresse! nigger! nigger! ‘coon! 


‘coon! (a localism of irritating signifi- 
eance to the colored), adding other inso- 
lences of his quick and ready invention; 
and the insolences of his class are the un- 
repeatable of language. 

The crowd paid no attention. It was 
only the usual street quarrel to them, 
pursued with the characteristic violence 
of the colored. The girl walked away 
unheedingly. She paused at the corner, 
hesitating between two courses, and then 
slowly, as if yielding to temptation, turn- 
ed to the right toward the iron cross that 
rose above the gate of the cemetery. 

Almost unnoticed in the voluble ex- 
citement around it, a funeral was driv- 
ing up. 

A hush spread over the banquette, pan- 
tomime paused, and instantaneously a 
hedge of spectators was formed on each 
side of the entrance, from which, with that 
never-sated curiosity of the living about 
the dead, eager heads craned forward to 
look. 

Madriléne waited, watching the slow 
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backing up of the hearse, until, struck by a 
thought, she turned her head toward the 
cemetery gate, glancing into it. ‘‘ Where 
was the sexton, Monsieur Sacerdote?” 

Pushing her way out of the throng, she 
ran quickly across the cleared space into 
the enclosure and down a path. It had 
been designed for a brave, fine cemetery 
—a fit repository for the mortal remains 
of aristocracy and wealth, with handsome 
monuments, broad avenues, gentle vistas, 
and pleasing perspectives. There were 
some costly family mausoleums in it and 
palatial society sepulchres—huge mortu- 
ary hotels; but death had been too in 
discriminate and too busy. It appeared 
now the confused plenum of a caravansary 
into which tired pilgrims had been driven 
by stress of weather or nightfall, glad to 
huddle themselves together pell-mell, in 
any position, confident only of their fa- 
tigue and slumber. Whichever way a 
coffin could be placed upon the earth, 
there had arisen a tomb over it; and 
vaults had been arched upon vaults, ris- 
ing higher and higher, stretching their 
burial capacity in the only direction left 
them. In the early days the sexton 
could not be too young, strong, and vig- 
orous for his work. Now it was a mere 


=- 


somnolent porter’s task to sit inside the 
lodge day after day, waiting for an or- 
der to open a tomb here, or a certificate 
that time, by making a vacancy, author- 


ized a new lease there. And Monsieur 
Sacerdote— Fantome Sacerdote, as the 
people pronounced the ‘‘ Vendéme” of 
his name—octogenarian, and decrepit to 
the verge of vital tenuity, did not find his 
functions taxed by his office. It was not 
an easy labyrinth for the feet to unravel. 
Life itself had not more vicissitudes than 
the gnarled paths, with their obsolete 
grave mounds for stumbling-blocks, and 
their fair openings dammed unexpectedly 
into aimless culs-de-sac. But Madriléne 
ran through them swiftly and easily, 
without pause or breath, looking sharply 
from side to side, impatiently waving 
aside arresting voices and gestures, ven- 
turing from time to time a whispered 
call: ‘‘Monsieur Sacerdote! Monsieur 
Sacerdote!” She arrived fruitlessly at 
the corner where a scrubby cypress-tree 
had managed to rear itself to the maturity 
of funereal foliage, and where the tiers of 
rented mural sepulchres (‘‘ovens,” they 
are called) rise against the terminal wall. 
She ran her eye along the old worn slabs, 
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with their tottering balustrades an 
ling bases, pulled by the sinkin< 
into queer distortions, like a pa 
grin. From the half-submerge 
to the grass-covered top one, { 
not a gap in the drear solidity. 

**Monsieur Sacerdote!” 
louder. 

There was only the gay chatt 
the people cleaning their tom 
heard, and only their moving fo) 
seen. She turned into another p 
after a few steps almost fell over ; 
she sought. 

‘** As I thought—asleep!” she n 

One could hardly have been 1 
inside the crumbling brick coffi: 
structure on which the old man 

~face of the tomb he had just open 
hat had fallen off, and his long wh 
lay spread out like some curious 
growing in the masonry. The 
sun gleamed on the scant silver th 
and shone on the round, small, red 
bald head, and on the face sinking 
| formlessness almost as though corru 
and not decrepitude were the caus 
held a piece of bread in his withere: 
and the flies buzzed over him and o 
contents of an open tin bucket ind 
nately, and the lizards took his fig 
as a matter of course in their frolics 
the flies. 

‘*He looks like 
thought the girl. 
she called, loudly, to 
‘* Monsieur Sacerdote!” She shook 
by the shoulder. ‘‘ Awake! awake! 
funeral is at the gate!” 

The old man’s head rolled over int 
other position, and the toothless gumis re 
sumed their suspended movements of 
mastication. The shaking had an effect 
but deafness protected his ear. She put 
her lips close to it, and sinking her \ 
to a piercing distinctness, repeated: 

‘“Wake! Getup! The funeral 
the gate. The funeral! the funeral!’ 

‘* What is it, Marie Madeleine?” 

He closed his eyes again after one fee 
ble opening of them. 

‘The funeral! They are looking 
you! Run! Run to meet them!” 

‘* Eh, Marie Madeleine?” He was th 
only one who ever called her by her name, 
instead of by the vulgar contraction of it, 
and he kept repeating it over vaguely, as 
if it were a part of the degustation of the 
bread in his mouth. 


sne 


a runaway corps 
‘Monsieur Sacerdote 
him in French 


fon 
or 
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got him to a sitting posture and 
illed him to his feet, talking, re- 
o, gesticulating, coaxing the senile 
prehension out of his eyes. He 
started, as she bade him, down a 
path, trotting, with short, stiff, 
itic steps. 
will be caughtsome day, and then, 
» will lose his piace, and he will be 
» the Little Sisters of the Poor. 
ir Sacerdote with the beggars at 
Little Sisters of the Poor!” 
In desperate hurry she began to clear 
some of the disorder—hiding the tin 
uucket, gathering up the scattered tools, 
sweeping the débris of masonry together. 
She put her head close to the opening and 
peered through the gloom into the inte- 
rior of the tomb. Undefinable accumula- 
tions rounded the sides and filled the cor- 
ners. The far end was hidden in darkness, 
but there was a twilight path down the 
t centre. 
He has done, indeed, everything. All 
ready. He was only tired.” 
worked over the mortar on the 
rd and piled the bricks nearer to hand. 

Never could guests arrive more inop- 
portunely than a funeral at the cemetery 
at such an hour. The procession was 
long in coming. The pall-bearers car- 
ried their difficult load slowly through 
the hard extremities of narrow spaces 
and sudden angles, made still harder by 
standing buckets of whitewash, pavements 
slippery with soapsuds, and unremoved 
heaps of trash. All the bustling work- 
ers had to jump into attitudes of respect— 
the women, simulating prayers with their 
lips, while secretly tugging at their skirts; 
the men gingerly taking off their hats 
with their soiled fingers; the street ur- 
chins hurried away from theirjobs, around 
by-paths, into positions from whence they 
could make grimaces and signs at the tor- 
mented-looking acolytes. 

Marie Madeleine stepped back as the 
priest appeared, and put herself in a cor 
ner where she could see, but not be seen. 
Her figure was so frail and slight it 
looked like a shadow thrown where she 
stood; her face like a relievo ornament 
cut into the marvle against which it 
leaned. The dazzling white surface, illu- 
mined by the full rays of the sun, made 
distinet the ordinarily insignificant mi- 
nutizw of her features, revealing some of 
the mysteries of character and age which 
make up expression—the softness under 


the chin; the deep indenture of the upper 
lip; the sharp claw scratches on the lower; 
straight, outstanding eyelashes, an_ ir- 
regularity in the line of the nose; the 
unfleshed cheek-bone; the thin, bruised 
ratherthan dark-looking skin; the opaque, 
dry, burned-out eye-sockets, the insignia 
of disease, not of passion; the eyes black 
and disturbed, not with hidden conflicts 
and rebellions, but carrying, like godless 
worlds, their unshaped contents in chaos. 
She had pushed the kerchief from her 
head; short rumpled strands of ill-kept 
black hair fell over her forehead and be- 
hind her ears. 

‘*Her first evening here! All clean 
and beautiful and bright! She comes to 
her tomb like a bride to her home, and to- 
morrow it will be all flowers and orna- 
ments and burning candles, like a cele- 
bration in her honor. Her family will 
come year after year to lay flowers un- 
der her name. Her friends will pass by 
her tomb every All-Saints and talk about 
her. And her family will die, one after 
the other, and they will all come in there 
and lie with her; and little children, far, 
far away in the future—children of her 
family —will be brought here, all to be 
buried together, all to rise together.” 

Self-abandoned, self-unconscious, she 
followed her thoughts, undisturbed by the 
muttered functions of the priest and the 
sharp outbreak of grief that followed the 
placing of the coffin in the vault, and the 
long, whining sobs that accompanied the 
tap-tapping of the bricks by Monsieur Sa- 
cerdote’s trowel. She watched the barrier 
rise higher and higher, past the coffin, 
past the flowers on top, past the black 
vacant space, to the one little crack left; 
past that, past the breath of life, past life 
itself! Immured in one long dormitory, 
with dust of skeletons, flowers, wood. . . 
But Madriléne took not this view of it. 

‘Tt is like getting at night into a bed 
where one’s father and mother have slept. 
One should sleep well in that bed.” 

Madriléne’s bed was a pallet on the 
floor of Madame Lais’s room. 

‘One should have none but beautiful 
dreams there, and no thoughts to chase 
one awake all through the night. And 
the walls about such a bed would not 
show faces to grimace at one. The night 
would protect one there from the day— 
those horrible days that come back and 
come back to remembrance, like dishon- 
est duns collecting their bills over and 
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over again. It is a fine thing where par- 
ents leave such a bed as that for their chil- 
dren—regular parents.” 

Very few of what are called regular 
parents live about a cemetery. Ties and 
relationships assume a voluntary and 
transient character in that careless neigh- 
borhood, life flowing by choice through 
crooked rather than straight channels. 
Madriléne had never lived in any other 
neighborhood. 

‘* And the dead will have their festival 
to-morrow, and she will be among them, 
fresh from earth. It will be a birthday 
to her. To-night at twelve o’clock she 
will come out of her new tomb with them, 
and they will walk down these paths, vis- 
iting one another, and talking and laugh- 
ing.” (A common superstition.) ‘‘ They 
will hurry away at daylight, but not far 
away. They will be above us there in 
the air, watching, listening, seeing every- 
thing, knowing everything. They see 
who come to their tombs and who stay 
away; who remember, who forget, and 
who are ashamed, and who deny them. 
They will see the little orphans around 
the table at the gate, ‘chinking, chink- 
ing’ the money in their plates. They 
will see who give to the orphans and who 


do not. The parents of the orphans them- 


selves will see it. But the orphans can- 
not see their parents. Ohno! Those who 
can remember them can see what they 
knew; but those who have not known, 
who do not remember, they look into the 
faces of the passers-by, and say, ‘ Was she 
like that lady ? 
man?’ The white orphans pick out white 
ladies and gentlemen for their parents. 
God leaves the photographs perhaps in 
the hearts of the children. But some- 
times the children don’t like the photo- 
graphs, and then—even the colored ones 
pick out white ladies and gentlemen for 
their parents.” 

Her thoughts were leading her up to 
that empyrean to which human thoughts 
can rise from lowest depths, seeking, it 
may be, their heavenly source, or it may 
be only seeking their earthly lackings. 

The funeral procession went away again, 
the grave became deserted, and the busy 
day seemed about going too. The sink- 
ing sun began to cast oblique rays over 
the tombs; the breeze blew the white sails 
stealthily along the canal outside; the 
noises were ebbing; the throng dispersing. 
Almost—almost—there was quiet in and 


Was he like that gentle-- 


about the cemetery. The prelimina), 
warning of the bell for shutting the oa; 
rang, but the girl heard it not. 
rich and the happy do, she lux 
let the moments pass unheeded. 

Monsieur Sacerdote commen 
rounds with his long stick to ma 
that no evil-intentioners nor stra 
were shut in, striking the tombs br; 
to herald his approach. 

‘**‘Ah, mon Dieu!” she excelai: 
the stick found her out. ‘“‘It wi 
good to stay here this way all the tin 
Monsieur Sacerdote,” she said to him. 
stretching out her hand to stop his staff 
‘*how good it would be to stay her 
way all the time! Never to go 
never to go back! To lie here among 
the clean white tombs until jude 
day!” This had been her mania all her 
life. When she was a little child 
naked, all dirty from the streets, slic 
begged to be left in the cemetery, 
the dead, with the good dead, with 
white dead”; and as she said the: 
as childishly said now: ‘‘ Maybe I n 
die, and you might slip me into one of 
these tombs here—who would know? And 
then on resurrection day—it would be a 
good thing for resurrection day to come 
on All-Saints, wouldn’t it, Monsieur Sacer 
dote?—on resurrection day I would rise 
with the others. We resurrect white, do 
we not, Monsieur Sacerdote? I would bi 
found out otherwise. All white— white 
limbs, white faces, white wings, white 
clothes. Not yellow—not black corpses 
rising with their white bands.” She 
closed her eyes and shuddered. ‘Oh, the 
fearful sight! And if I arose with the 
white, would they turn me out, do you 
think ?” 

The old man raised his dim eyes to hier 
face, and began to move his nerveless lips 
to answer, when a violent blow aimed 
from behind missed the girl; a torrent of 
abuse that followed was surer. ‘‘ Devil! 
Dog! Vileness! Wretch! Filth! De- 
testable animal of the earth! Mulatresse! 
Negress!” 

The assailant, a quadroon woman, 
came into: view, making ineffectual at- 
tempts to repeat the blow. Her passion 
supplied words too fast for utterance, tlie 
threats and abuse choked her breath and 
overloaded her lips. She would hold on 
to one word and repeat it mechanically, 
until the phrase would come bursting out, 
carrying a spray of white foam with it. 
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1 think you beat Loulou! 
nk you can beat him in the streets 
everybody! I will beat you! I 
show you! Filth of the last gutter 
ty! You shall feel the weight of 

d, I tell you! You beat my child 

te children! White.... Letme 
of you! Let me put hands on 
vill fix you! I will teach you! I 

I will kill you! You....” 
seemed to be afraid of saying no- 


can 


strip you! 


no term repugned her, and no im 
seemed too impure to apply to the 
w contented herself with avoiding 
ys, pressing her lips tightly together, 

Monsieur Sacerdote, looking bewil- 

alternated his ‘‘ Marie Madeleines!” 

“Tcommand you! Icommand you!” 
virago. 
was a large woman, well formed, 
id all the points which go to make 
the beauty of her type. Her 
slowed with the only blushes vouchsafed 

the heat of passion ; the blood seem 
ed almost to start the dark thick skin, and 
back of her heavy black eyes it glistened 
like red coals of fire. A white scum set 
tled around her lips—large, full, pamper- 
ed, pulpy lips—with their inevitable subtle 
suggestions of immodesties. There appear- 
ed to be no lengths to which the tide of 
passion might not carry her. 

‘May I ask the price of these?” 

The interruption came from a man, the 
unperceived spectator of the scene, and 
the concealed observer of the girl from 
the moment she awoke Monsieur Sacer- 
He pointed with his stick to the 
basket of paper wreaths. 

The quadroon woman instantly includ- 
d him in her discourse, giving the girl 


She 


cheeks 


dote 


no space to answer in. 

‘‘A miserable creature, sir, who is al 
ways forsaking her own race to run after 
And she has the temper of a 
She beat my son, beat him 
there ! 


} 
} 


the whites. 
demon, sir. 
almost to death, out 
A little child—ah, but I shall make her 
pay for it!” Then, controlling her pas 
sion, she glided miraculously into the 
obsequious civility of her class to the 
vhites, and sought to please, by voice and 
demeanor, and a deft flattery of preju- 
e. ‘* She should stay in her class, sir; 
me, I stay in my class. If God made us 
quadroons, we should be quadroons. She 
tries to pass herself off for white.” 
The girl almost opened her lips to 


speak. 


in the street! 
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‘“When quadroons try to pass them- 
selves off for white, it is for no good pur- 
pose, sir, as you know.” 

‘T will buy a half-dozen of these, but 
must and put them the 
tombs for me, yourself.” The man turn- 
ed and walked away. Madriléne waited 
in her same attitude. 


you come on 


Don't 
he wants to buy some of your 
wreaths? to-night!” 
The this in a muttered 
whisper, half closing her enraged eyes. 

Madriléne, after a moment's hesitation, 
picked up her basket and walked after 
the stranger. He was reading over the 
names on a tomb when she caught up with 
him. 

‘*These, sir, are not fit for you; they 
are for the colored cemetery and the very 
poor.” Her voice was low. It sounded 
‘*T was on my 
cemetery. I only 


‘*‘Go—go follow the gentleman! 
you see 
Go, but remember 


woman added 


like a voice seldom used. 
way to the 
stopped in here a moment.” 


ll buy some of these, 


colored 


I sha all the 
same.” 
‘If you would permit me, sir, 


make you some flower wreaths to 


I could 
night— 
real flowers.” 

‘* But I would like to put them on the 
tombs to-day.” 

‘*Show me the tombs, sir, and I will 
have them decorated by daylight to-mor- 
Or tell me the names, I know ey- 
ery tomb here.” 

‘**T will show them to you.” He point- 
ed out one or two, and then walked on 
rapidly through one path after the other. 

‘** Are these all, sir?’ 

He started out of his absorption. ‘‘ Ah, 
yes, yes!” and then, one would have said 
almost at random, he pointed out three 
or four other tombs. 

‘* You can pay me to-morrow, after you 
see them,” she said, in answer to a gesture 
he made toward his purse. 

And then the delayed evening bell rang 
imperatively, ordering all out of the cem- 
etery before the closing of the gate. 

It was full early, as some discontented 
grumblers did not fail to remark on their 
way to the exit. 

‘*That old man is so blind, he thinks it 
is sundown at mid-day.” 

‘‘He is too old to see, he is too old to 
hear—in fact, he is too old to be alive any 
longer.” 

‘* You noticed he was not there for the 
funeral to-day ?” 


row. 
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** Somebody ought to report him.” 

Madriléne passed out into the street. 
The stranger paused by the sexton, who 
stood holding the gate in his hand. 

‘** Who is this girl?” he asked, abruptly. 

Monsieur Sacerdote looked at the ques- 
tioner; he was neither young nor hand- 
some, nor ‘‘ that kind of a man.” 
~ ‘‘ Marie Madeleine, but those people call 
her Madriléne.” 

** Who are those people?” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders. 

‘**Do you think that woman will carry 
out her threats?” 

Another shrug of the shoulders. 

** Where does she live?” 

‘*Those people keep chambres garnies 
somewhere on Street.” 

The stranger seemed to understand the 
indefinite reference. He looked at the 
sexton a moment, as if to gauge the ad- 
visability of further questions, and then he 
too walked away through the ugly wast- 
ed boulevard. 

Marie Madeleine resumed her deferred 
itineracy, turning the corner at which she 
had before hesitated, and walking down 
the street to the cemetery set apart for 
the burial of the colored. 

It was more neglected, and if possible 
more outraged by entourage, than the 
other place. The dilapidated walls had 
been patched up to irregular heights, for 
the accommodation of vaults inside. On 
the high, level tomb plateaus a miniature 
forest grew—weeds, grass, and chance 
seedlings of trees, and vines that droop- 
ed almost to the banquette outside. 

As she had done the length of the other 
cemetery, Madriléne touched the walls as 
she walked along with her outstretched 
fingers: ‘‘ Dead in there! dead in there! 
And who were you? and who were you? 
All dead! all dead!” 

It was only thought, and in words not 
her own. Her own words, from the com- 
mon store of language about her, could 
not have expressed her thoughts; or per- 
haps the words as well as the thoughts 
were foreign to her; perhaps the thoughts 
were transplanted with the words from the 
books read aloud to Monsieur Sacerdote 
in surreptitious hours, in that stolen ac- 
quirement which neither Madame Lais 
nor her family suspected. Reading! They 
would as soon have provided her with a 
looking-glass. 

There were the same scenes around this 
cemetery as the other one. The same or 


rather a greater throng, and greater }, 
ity. Nature was th same—sun atmos 
phere,*verdure, housés—all the same. ] 
the faces of the people, they were dig 
ent; passed over, as it were, with 
for a travesty; with an ochreous 
Yellow, yellow, brown, black—aly 
yellow. Differences of feature 
pression, height and figure, were 
in the one monotonous hue—the hue ; 
race creeping down, or is it a race ey 
ing up the scale?’ A patois race. 

Madriléne hastened through it as if 4 
ing from pursuit. But who can dista) 
thoughts? And she had been fury-driy, 
since she could think. And such thoughts 
—such strange thoughts! Did sh: 
the thoughts herself, or did God 
sends so much into the hearts and n 
of young girls—even to the most 
—send them to her? How 
ascertain? Coyld she have questi 
Madame Lais,“or Palmyre—the virag 
mother of Loulou—or Antoinette, or P 
loméne, or Athalie, or any of Mada 
Lais’s other daughters? Or any of | 
yellow men who came through the back 
gate to visit them? Or any of the whi 
men who rented rooms from Madam 
Lais? 

She might have had ample oppo 
tunity to ask these last, if, like Antoi 
nette, Philoméne, Palmyre, and Athali 
she had chosen to serve them—carry 
them their coffee of mornings, attend | 
their chambers, wash and mend their 
clothing for them. There could not |x 
found more amiable servitors than 
four daughters of Madame Lais, what 
ever their back-yard character might be 
and so they never lacked pocket-money 
fine dresses, and jewelry. 

But Madriléne would never serve thi 
lodgers) At first she had to endure suf 
fering to maintain her obstinate refusal 
That was a little over a year ago, whien 
people began to call her cette jewne fill: 
She would not have been clothed in such 
rags now had she yielded to Madame 
Lais. Selling these wreaths on commis 
sion once a year was not a lucrative pro 
fession, and the rest of her time and ser- 
vice was due Madame Lais for her food 
and clothing. 

She entered the colored cemetery, and 
went down the broad central walk. Mid- 
way before her a black iron arch held a 
black iron cross high up against the even- 
ing sky. The tall, narrow tombs on each 


i ¢ 


could 
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<ide arose close together, almost touching. 
Were they really different from the tombs 

the other cemetery, or did they only 
so to the morbid eye?’ They were 

black, nor all white, either, but 
ike the people they enclosed, with 
sions, trimmings, and fleckings of 
or upon the other, unconsciously 

And the nomenclature on the 

ts! Such a different reading from 
tablets in the other cemetery! 

es, fictitious, assumed, composed, 
tolen; some of them sounding sweet 
the mouth, like the anonymes of 
wets and poetesses; some of them that 
have answered at the roll-call of 

wlemagne; some of them petting di- 

itives, like the names of birds and 

os; some of them catching the eye 
‘th their antique integrity, like bits of 
lry in pawn-shop windows. But all 
For the black 
iad tinged so many fair complex- 
muddied the depths of so many 
clear eyes, and alloyed the expression of 
so many noble profiles, the black that 
had diverted the course of so many names 
and destinies—all that was nameless and 
inrecorded, barred out, like the pure black 
people themselves from this cemetery. 

Marie Madeleine sold her wreaths the 
length of the walk. The night promised 
so fair that over the society tombs dra- 
peries were being hung, in readiness for 
the morrow, the funeral trappings of a 
by-gone regality — black velvet palls, 
spotted with white tear drops; old-fashion 
black hangings for the outside of houses, 
with profuse skulls and cross-bones; and 
and coffin ornaments borrowed 
from the undertaker. 

When she had sold her store out, 
Marie Madeleine waded through the tall 
grass of a side path until she came to 
an isolated tier of vaults. As she had 
expected from the lateness of the hour, 
no one was there. Each one of all the 
tablets in the rows carried its 
memorial—all except one. ‘‘ Rosémond 
Delaunay’ was the name it bore. De- 
launay was the family name of Madame 
Lais 

irom under the paper at the bottom of 
her basket the girl took a bead medal- 
lion —the conventional tomb, weeping- 
willow, and weeping figure. It bore the 
inscription, ‘‘ A ma Mére.” She held it 
fora moment in her hand. It seemed to 
Weigh heavy, pulling her arm down, 
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while she looked before her into vacancy. 
Returning to herself, by foree of will, 
she hung the tribute on the nail fixed for 
that purpose in the tablet. The crumbling 
mortar loosed its hold, nail and medallion 
fell to the ground. 

‘* Pas ramassez li! li tombé par terre! 
Bon Dié la oule!” (Do not pick it up! 
It fell to the earth! Good God wished it!) 

Before looking, Marie Madeleine recog- 
nized the voice of old Zizi Mouton, the 
occult terror of Madame Lais’s life, re- 
puted to be one of the ‘‘ old people” who 
know everything. She was seated on the 
ground, her feet in the dry ditch; an old 
decrepit black negress; her face a bun- 
dle of wrinkles tied up in a head-kerchief ; 
the bright little black bead eyes seeming 
to draw the whole physiognomy in to 
some interior fastening. She pushed out 
her long stick, and held the medallion to 
the earth. ‘‘ Pas ramassez li, mo dit toi! 
Pas ramassez li!” 

The girl did what Madame Lais would 
have been afraid even to think. She 
pushed the stick aside, picked up her 
wreath and the nail, saying, in creole: 
‘**Let me alone, Zizi!” 

‘*Hé, Madriléne! 
Bon Dié a raison!” 
Good God is right!) 

Like all voudoos, old Zizi professed to 
be the oracle of God. Madriléne ham- 
mered the nail back into its place with a 
piece of brick, and hung the wreath up 
again, and stood hiding her face in her 
hands. 

The passers-by thought she was weeping 
or praying, as many others were doing 
around her, for these tombs, at this sea- 
son, move the heart almost beyond con- 
trol. 

The strange gentleman who had order- 
ed the flowers from her in the other ceme- 
tery, always walking behind her, always 
observing her, might have wished, as he 
stood there out of reach of her eye, to hide 
his face also, as the girl did, the thoughts 
that would intrude on a gentleman, not 
to say a moralist, like him in this ceme- 
tery being perhaps more comfortably en- 
tertained in solitude and silence, behind 
folded hands. 

After Marie Madeleine had walked well 
away, old Zizi prized herself up with hand 
and stick from the ground, tore the wreath 
from the nail, and beat the nail again 
out of its place, muttering, ‘‘ Ah, Lais! 
coquine!” 


Vié Zizi a raison! 
(Old Zizi is right. 
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W hen the old woman had left, the stran- 
ger approached and studied the inscription 
on the tomb and the inscription on the 
bead memorial; and then, still in pursuit 
of an object or an idea, walked out of the 
cemetery into the street, retracing his steps 
toward the other graveyard. 

Darkness had fallen after the short 
twilight. Those of the ‘‘marchands” 
and ‘‘marchandes” who had obtained 
advantageous positions against the wall 
were preparing to hold them by camping 
on the spot all night. Others were slow- 
ly bundling up their wares for a reluc- 
tant departure. The coffee-houses had 
gathered in and were holding their noisy 
clients about them. Aboard the schoon- 
ers in the basin, lighted fires began to 
show, flaming against the bottoms and 
sides of overhanging caldrons, casting 
magic circles of red brightness around 
lounging groups of swarthy men. 
Through the gloom the evil night hu- 
manity that haunt such spots could be 
seen beginning their quest for adventures 
and victims, and old Zizi, Mouton, hob- 
bling on her stick, was dropping, or pre- 
tending to drop, those voudoo charms 
which, picked up this night around the 
cemetery walls, were peculiarly potent for 
good or for evil. 

As he had accosted the sexton, the 
stranger accosted the old negress, and 
with the same inquiry, ‘‘ Who is this girl 
Madriléne?” 

He had passed the girl on the street. 
She was leaning against a high board 
fence, her basket on her head, unobservant 
to blindness from inward preoccupation. 


There was one person to whom Marie 
Madeleine could lay bare her mind—Mon- 
sieur Sacerdote. Those who dwell in the 
serene atmosphere of prosperity and hap- 
piness know not the findings of sympathy, 
love, and devotion that lie in the murky 
depths of poverty and misfortune. Are 
you unhappy, lonely, friendless?) Do not 
despair. A friend is at hand. But the 
tie that bound Marie Madeleine to Mon- 
sieur Sacerdote was hardly the human 
confederacy known as friendship. If one 
called it a religion, one would more fitly 
describe it. Was it not a thing of the 
soul with her? An aspiration, an inspira- 
tion, the semblance of a hope, the invisi- 
bility of a faith? Where did she look for 
him when'she sought him in her mind ? 
At her level? On a platform of earthly 


elevation? Or above her in those 
tainable heights in which one 1 
born ? 

He was above her; born above }, 
Oh, there was no doubt about that! 4 
most audacious, the most impudent 
most infuriated, the most drunken 
lightest of the light-colored, 
they might say, in their secret heart 
knew, never disputed that. 

Was not God white to then 
Saviour white? The Virgin wh 
saints, martyrs, angels, all whit 
people they read of in books, were they ; 
all white? And the people they sa 
the stage? Did the whites want to « 
their whiteness for blackness? id | 
blacks want to change their black 
for whiteness? However much { 
might despise old Fantome Sacerdote { 
his wretchedness, however much tly 
shunned him with superstitious terror, 
was what they could never be, and |i 
of the color of those they wors! 

The deduction was very simpl 
easy to Marie Madeleine. When sk¢ 
looked at him she saw the originals ; 
the pictures that hang in churches; 

she listened to him she heard them, a: 
when she talked to him it was a) 
most as if she were praying; only 
prayers to God, once learned, were al 
ways the same. What she told Monsiew 
Sacerdote were the ever-new accumu 
lations, the constant drippings day 
day from the invisible into an opening 
mind. Into the busy mind of a waif and 
stray about fifteen, however, thoug)lits d 
not drip, but flood in storming torrents 
particularly about the time of All-Saii 

The place where Monsieur Sacerdot 
passed his nights might have been blamed 
as being more insalubrious than where li 
passed his days. A high, close fence | 
the interior from the curious eye, and a 
heavily bolted gate protected it from in 
trusion. The tall fence was responsibil 
for some of the misery it hid, for the su 
had a chance of entering that way 
least. The dampness trickled down th 
sides of these high brick walls into thi 
little enclosure as into a well, and frou 
the street the green moss could be se 
flourishing on the peaked roof of the low 
house, and planks had to be used to bridg' 
the mud from the door-step to the gate 

The superstition was not against the 
sexton’s office—experience all over the 
city refuted that. It was against th 





.bout whose uncanny personality 

ries were never allowed to die out. 

s even used as a reproach to the 

iat sheltered him, a hovel whose 

dness and poor appearance should 

ndered it below reproach; and he 

ed not only as a reproach, but a 

of insult against Marie Madeleine, 

y by Loulou in the street, but by 

Lais at home, and by the mali- 

What she suffered 

er refusal to serve the lodgers was 

ess than what she suffered from 

sistence in visiting the sexton. 

ved at the gate with her empty bas- 

» did not attempt to make herself 

That would have been a noisy 

s. She leaned, as usual, against the 

und waited. If Monsieur Sacerdote 

d to let her in, he would come after 

and open the gate for her. If he 

tt, she would go on home. Is God 
required to answer all prayers? 

If he wished to see her, the taper float- 

in its glass of oil would soon be creep- 

long the plank walk to the gate. 

» rusty bolt would resist, and the rusty 

vould squeak, but, with her weight 

| to the outside, the gate would final- 

en, and the old man would say, ‘‘ My 

come in.” Fancy if God should 

ak out and call her ‘‘ my child”! 

id then he would give her a book to 

id aloud to him—a book that for age 

iid have been her grandparent, and 

vould read aloud to him in that beau- 

ful reading he had taught her. No one 

suspected— Madame Lais least of all--that 

could read. Because Madame Lais 

vould never let her go to school, she 

thought that she would never learn to 

She had learned her alphabet from 

the tombstones, helping Monsieur Sacer- 

dote in his work, during the first days of 

their friendship. In the cemetery the sex- 

ton would tell her about the people in the 

tombs, but in his little house he would 

| her about the people in books. When 

he would go home at night, her head 

vould be filled with what she had read 

id what he had told her, and so she 

ld stand Madame Lais—her tempers, 

language, her atmosphere—her whole 

rid, in facet. And while Madame Lais 

in her bed, and Madriléne lay on the 

floor, as in old times slaves lay in the 

sleeping chambers of their mistresses, her 

head would be lifted far, far above her 

surroundings by the ideas the books gave 


very where. 


sne 
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her. And when Madame Lais would call 
her aud wake her and treat her as, let us 
hope, few mistresses treated their slaves, it 
was still an affair of the body, and not of 
that soaring, inflated mind. It was those 
evenings when she did not read aloud to 
MonsieurSacerdote that the walls grimaced 
at her, and the days came back to torment 
her, and the close ladened atmosphere of 
the room suffocated her, and life took on 
terrific features. She would look far, far 
back in her memory for some help, but 
there was none. She would look far, far 
ahead in the future, and still there was 
none. Medame Lais behind and Madame 
Lais before her, and all about her the af- 
ricanized wall of Madame Lais’s children 
and grandchildren. Better for her, father- 
less, nameless, to be lying in the tomb with 
the husbandless Rosémond Delaunay than 
live with these husbandless, fatherless 
nieces and sisters of Rosémond Delaunay. 

W hat desperations, what agonizing im- 
potencies, did she not feel at these mo- 
ments! She was so ignorant, so brutal- 
ized, so blind! 

No, evidently Monsieur Sacerdote was 
not going to let her in this evening. She 
must go home. The nine o’clock bell was 
ringing. He never let her in after nine 
o'clock. 

Arrived at her street, she selected among 
the row of ill-kept, ugly-looking back doors 
that faced the cemetery the one that be- 
longed to her home. As she was about to 
put her hand on the latch, it was lifted 
from the inside, and old Zizi Mouton, bend- 
ing herself more double than ever, slipped 
out as noiselessly as a black cat, and nim- 
bly ran down the banquette, in the op- 
posite direction from Marie Madeleine. 
‘‘She is preparing some of her diable- 
ries,” thought the girl. ‘‘She does not 
imagine that I have seen her.” 

There was loud talking inside — Pal- 
myre’s voice. Madriléne waited with her 
hand on the latch, listening. 


Zizi Mouton had conducted the stranger 
to the front door of the same house. It 
was aS pompous as its obverse was con- 
temptible. The placard ‘‘ Chambres 
garnies”’ swung from the gallery at the 
end of a long wire, just over the heads of 
the banquette pedestrians. Here and 
there on the block other plaeards swung 
and fluttered—an ominous sign for the 
neighborhood. The appearance of the 
first of such placards is the appearance of 
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a first taint spot—-a symptom of corrup- 
tion, and the forerunner of depreciation 
in value. 

Chambres garnies mean different 
things to different people, or shall we say, 
different minds. A furtive visit to an 
involved landlord or landlady by a hesi- 
tating, heavily veiled woman; a high rent 
offered and guaranteed by the confiden- 
tial communication and signature of some 
well-known name; a new light thrown 
on some hitherto immaculate character, 
or an old one rekindled from a smoulder- 
ing scandal; the hesitation on the part of 
the property-holder between putting an 
insult out of doors or putting it into the 
pocket—chambres garnies mean this to 
some. To others they represent only a 
comfortable system of lodging where 
landlady and servant are harmoniously 
one; where references are not required, 
and supervision is carefully abstained 
from; where freedom of movement and 
secrecy are guaranteed. Tostrangers they 
are attractive as repositories of romance, 
magazines of tropical poetry, studies of 
picturesque domesticities, a curious half- 
world, legitimized on the one side by pre- 
judice, on the other by sympathy. 

A ring of the bell fetches, after a long 
interval, a black boy or girl, scrubbing- 
brush in hand, thin, poorly clad, miser- 
able-looking, as a negro must be who 
serves his own color: has it been said that 
chambres garnies are always exquisitely 
clean ? 

A stranger wonld ask for Madame 
Brown or Madame Smith, but a towns- 
man for Madame Lais, or maybe 
Lais. He then remains standing during 
another long interval, glancing around 
him. 

The hall and staircase are perfectly bare, 
except for the foot-fall-stilling drugget. 
The chambers, however, unless occupied, 
always stand open, offering glimpses 
of their handsome interiors—the velvet 
carpets and damask curtains, the great 
bedstead with lace-trimmed dressings, the 
armoire &@ miroir; the lavabo, with its 
fine porcelains and linens; the biscuit 
statuettes and vases of paper flowers on 
the mantel. Interiors of a vague, unde- 
fined, differentiating luxury, inexplicable, 
or it may be simply unexplicable....A 
scraping rather than a rustling is heard 
in the upper regions—a scraping from 
skirts sharpened as well as stiffened by 
unstinted starch. They scrape down 


asks 
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the steps slowly, for Madan 
stout, and finally come to sti 
quietude before the expectant s 
And he sees, if it is spring, sum 
tumn, or winter, a long, loos 

‘* Gabrielle,” with elaborate t) 

of ruffles and lace, that show the 
neck and arms underneath, a 
face, thickly dusted with white 

and hair smoothed into a topk: 
French heliotrope pomade, and a 
face, whose values, not at first ap) 
begin to make themselves felt a 

by force of certain underlying suge 
But what the stranger sees is infinitesjy 
in comparison with what Madan 
sees. Her eyes have been trained to 
as Other eyes have been trained to s) 
and men, not boards, have been fron 
immemorial their target. What Mada 
Lais sees in a stranger decides in 
stant whether she has a vacant roon 
price of it, the price of laundry ai 
sonal services—serving coffee in bed mo 
ings, attendance when ill, ete. <A 
many apply for rooms to find them a! 
filled. Some never apply without finding 
the best one vacant and at the dispositio, 
of monsieur. 

If he likes the modus vivendi, it is ver 
comfortable for the stranger after he 
once taken in by this or another Madam 
Lais. He rarely ever seeks other lodg 
ings, and he will travel willingly year 
after year from one house to the other 
with his chambres garnies hostess, 
does not attach herself generally to bu 
ings. He has his coffee punctually in the 
morning, and his mending and laundry 
without a remission. If he falls ill, he is 
nursed; and it is safe to say no on 
New Orleans can nurse like Madame Lais 
—the tenderness of a mother, the devo 
tion of a slave, the delicacy of a wife 
the unflinching patience of a hospital Sis 
ter, all combined! One never thinks of 
blushing before a Madame Lais, or apolo 
gizing. One has absolutely no self-con 
sciousness with her. One can 
what one pleases before her with surety 
There is no shocking her. That makes, 
in short, the merit of her class, putting 
them as lodging-house keepers beyond 
competition and rivalry. And she is 
comely, too, and young; or at least her 
daughters are, or her granddaughters 
or her nieces. She sometimes nurses thie 
stranger through life to a good old age; 
and when he dies, if he leaves anything— 


be or do 
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ively leaves anything. If he does, 
_ soon after the mortuary certifi 
re is generally a little testament 
very pro 


but h 
howe 

d, written recently 
1y Madame Lais herself-—a 
of the 
W hen they read this testa 


tesla 
nknown expectant nieces 
Mews. 
ey thank God perhaps that there 
other documents produced, only 
»s. Whenrthese last are forthcom 
is a nine-days’ talk in the scandal 
And 
‘es go to sewing or piano-playing 


that is, if the family is of the 


if the matter gets into court 


ving; 
if they 
ey are generally saved the pain 


live outside or in foreign 


wing anything beyond the fact of 


1niess 


ul. And the handsomely furnish 


they are contentious and 


imbers are always getting more 
ymmely furnished, and the petticoats 
vavs getting stiffer, and the **Ga 
es” more elaborately trimmed, and 
inddaughters and nieces wear more 
ore j and drift, 
of them, into salaried positions un 
\ 


e government. What 


jewelry, more and 
Monsieur 
vision, Ma 


that this 


Sacerdote saw with his dull 
Lais could not fail to see: 
ger who applied to her at nightfall 
lodgings ‘that 


a grave, sedate, middle-aged schol 


was not kind of a 
ith eyes that gathered as much in a 
ce as Madame Lais’s. They were not, 
however, the eyes through which occu 
pants of chambres garnies look at life 
Het all full 
ocably full; not even a 
highest gallery, not even 


rooms were unalterably, 
vacancy on 
the bare 
closet he persisted in demanding. 

Madame Lais regretted it very much 

ier voluble, frank, amicable way, tell 
ng of houses all around her where cham 
bers were vacant; not two doors off was a 
white lady, one of the best old creole fam- 
who took boarders. 
Where is that loud talking?” 
tioned the stranger, inappropriately. 
girls amusing 
es in the yard,” she answered, shrug- 


LLUeS, 
ques 
them 


Those young 


g¢ her large shoulders 
He listened with ill-concealed interest. 
Madame Lais opened the door to facili 
tate his departure, but sprang back in dis- 
may from the exposed threshold. 
Ah, grand Dieu! Do 
not let them touch me! Kick them away, 
For the love of God, kick 
with your foot!” She ran 


Ah, misére! 


monsieur! 


them away 
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backward into the hall as far as the stair- 
with both hands to the 
scattered a dozen or more 
paper ‘Ah! what 
going to happen to me now? It is that 
It is that old Zizi Mouton! 
My God, why does she not let 
Kick them away, 
away !’ 

At that 
through long 
The woman turned and ran in the diree 
from 


case, pointing 
spot where lay 
minute parcels. is 
old voudoo! 
me alone? 
them 


monsieur — kick 


instant a scream sounded 


the passageway a call 


tion whence it came, the man after 


her 


‘* No one shall lay hands on my child! 
I will kill 
child! 


one!” 


any one who lays hands on 


my My child is as good as any 


Madriléne listened to Palmyre’s voice 


rising louder and louder. They always 
Madri 
léne had heard her rage in the Same way 
against himself; had she not, in 
fact, taken a hatchet to him than 


once ? The best way was toleave her alone, 


use extreme threats, the colored 


Loulou 
more 


to take no notice of her; let her talk her 
self out until exhausted, when she would 
throw the 
ground, on the floor, and snore until day 
light. Madriléne the others an- 
swering her, laughing at her. If they did 
that, Palmyre would keep it up all night; 
Madame Lais herself could do nothing 
with her in that mood. 

‘*My child is as good as any one! 
one shall my child! | 
any one open who touches my child!” 

They were exciting Palmyre. 
Did they want her carried off to the cala- 
not so very 


herself down anywhere on 


heard 


No 
touch will cut 

Fools! 
boose, as she had been long 
ago? Madame Lais had to pay enough 
money for that temper. 

‘I will show you! I will show you! 
I will her body! 
The moment she comes in you will see! 
Oh, TU 

The 
Would 
touch her / 
er dared that but once 
ago, when she had fled into the cemetery 
for refuge, the first day she had ever seen 
Mousieur Sacerdote; the day she had 
begged him to leave her with the good 
dead, the white dead. Would Palmyre 
dare touch her? Would the others let 
her—that crowd of disorderly men and 
women laughing and jeering in the yard? 


break every bone in 


ay her 


p 
girl outside felt a thrill of terror. 
would 
Even Madame Lais had nev 


Palmyre dare, she dare 


the day, so long 
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And the cemetery was lock-fast now, and 
no Monsieur Sacerdote at hand! 

‘TI will strip her naked! I will stamp 
her! I will make her how!!” 

She could run back, she could call, she 
could beat on the gate, and make herself 
heard of Monsieur Sacerdote! But—but 
pass those drinking shops again? Pass 
all those roistering men? Go again 
through that dark alleyway? She was 
afraid. Born and raised in the streets, she 
was afraid of them at night; afraid of them 
at the very age when other colored girls 
frequent them. No, she was not afraid 
of Palmyre when she thought of the 
streets. Palmyre? Palmyre was afraid 
of her. They all were afraid of her, even 
Madame Lais. 

‘I dare her to come in! I dare her to 
open that gate! I dare her like....” 

The girl shrank back involuntarily. 
Did Palmyre suspect she was out there ? 

Sut this street was no place to stop in; 
this gate was known; any moment some- 
thing might happen to a woman all alone 
at this gate, and no policeman anywhere, 
except perhaps drinking in the coffee- 
houses. 

‘**Low scum of the gutters! 
lay my hands on her! 
was dead!” - 

A crowd of noisy men were coming 
along now, singing. They would think 
she was there purposely. Oh, she was 
afraid of men! Afraid of them? None 
of Madame Lais’s family were afraid of 
men. Afraid of gliosts and voudoos? yes; 
but men, no. And Madriléne was afraid 
of men, but not ghosts nor voudoos. The 
men were getting nearer and nearer, sing- 
ing like firemen: firemen were the worst 
kind, or the men that follow firemen. 
In daylight her heart would jump and 
start if one looked at her. What was she 
afraid of? What could they do to her? 
She did not know; only she was afraid, 
afraid. 

**Oh, I will make her dance!” 

They laughed at Palmyre’s wit! 

The men were passing now. They had 
seen her. They were all around her. 
She flattened herself against the gate. 
One pinched her arm, one pinched her 
cheek, one Oh, better Palmyre! She 
pressed the latch; the gate fell open with 
her weight; she was inside! 

‘‘Ha! There she is! Ha!” 

‘*Palmyre, do not dare touch me!” she 
cried. 


Let me 
She will wish she 
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Dare? Dare? Oh, better the men oy. 
side than these blows, these ms 
this tearing of hair. 

‘*Do not dare! do not dare!” she | 
ealling. She was still at the gate 
could still gain the street. She 
most outside. 

‘*T will strip you first!” 

Her sacque was torn with one }: 
her body. Palmyre had her safe | 
now inside. Could the others not 
darkness see the blows descending yw) 
her? Could they not hear them throug 
the cursing and swearing that accom 
panied them? Did they not know th; 
Palmyre carried a knife in her bosom 
she carried her bosom naked enough for 
them to see it. Madriléne sprang from 
under the heavy arms of Palmyre to { 
steps, to the gallery above. Oh 
lattice were only away, she could spring 
into the street below! 

“*T will catch you! 
open!” 

‘Help! help!” 

The naked fleshy mass crowding her 
the blows, the darkness, the epithets 
hot puffing breath, the odor. *‘ Hel; 
help!” She felt the knife. It was cut 


Alc hes 


s 


I will cut you 


ting--cutting! ‘‘ Help! help!” She kney 


not herself what her lips were screaming 
It was a crucificial cry, an alarm not from 
herself, but from something within her 
driven to voice by extremity of pain and 
humiliation. ‘‘Help! help! Negroes an 
murdering a white girl in here! Help 
help!” 

It was a cry to awaken the dead in th 
cemetery over there, toraise and arm a mob, 
to paralyze the fist over her, to paralyz 
her own lips—an unheard-of,an unknown 
an uncodified cry, an unrepeatable one 
She heard the air carrying it out high 
over the street, shrill, quavering, forking 
a sudden, jagged course like lightning 
rebounding from high walls, echoing in 
hollow alleyways, leaving behind it one 
dark, still, stark, void moment of suspense 

-and armistice. 

Then, hearing clotted with the answers, 
the sound of voices, the tramp of run- 
ning feet, opening of doors, banging of 
windows. ‘‘Hold on! We are coming! 
we are coming! Hold on!” Far off in 
whispers, near at hand in shouts. ‘‘ We 
are coming! we are coming!” 

She had fallen. It was dark before her 
eyes when they came, but she saw them: 
heads, heads, heads, row behind row—di- 





rking 
ning 
af 

it 
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ed coffee-house heads, glossy parlor 
dago ” heads tied in handkerchiefs, 
heads under helmets, the heads 
nen who had pinched her cheek 
n, and women’s heads, with open, 
ing mouths. She had summoned a 
ier rescue; they had come! How 
r trembled when Palmyre was flung 


\ way off, Madame Lais’s head; behind 
e head of the stranger who had or 
flowers from her in the cemetery ; 

him, old Zizi Mouton’s head; be- 
ehind, the head of Monsieur Sa 

And the dead were coming 
mm the cemetery 
ite dead. 


the rood dead, 
Far up above the ceiling 
iw lights and flying bodies —all 
' all white! White faces and white 
with paper wreaths of her own 
nanufacture, dressed for the morrow’s 
festival. They had come at her cry; they 
they too! 
what confusion down be 
In the room, on the gallery, in the 
W hat 
Voices, leaping 
er and higher in the effort to be heard, 
ling her, and dragging her down to 
th again. 


W hat noise 
|.onthestreet. Whatcursing! 
its, threats, threats! 


Is she killed?” ‘‘ Hold the woman!” 
Fling her to us!” ‘Tie her hands!” 
‘*Secure the knife!” 
‘‘No police! No po 
‘* A doctor!” 


ag her out!” 
Police!” 


Fling her to us!” 


Police! 
[he coroner!” 
\ll quiet and beautiful around her, up 
So sweet! so soft! 
But she was pulled down like a balloon to 
where the loud tongues of Palmyre’s sis- 
ters had rallied for ready disculpation. 
Madriléne didn’t do anything !” 
Madriléne didn’t slap Loulou!” ‘* That 
she-devil Palmyre!” ‘‘ 1 wish to God she 
was dead!” ‘I told herso!” ‘‘ I held her 
back!” “‘And I!” ‘‘And I!” ‘*AndI!” 
Loulou is rotten!” ‘‘ Loulou rides over 
all!’ ‘*Tell the truth, Madriléne!” 
ell the God’s truth!” 
talk!” ‘*She’s fainted!” 


there by the ceiling. 


‘See, she can’t 
** She’s dead !” 
Palmyre cut her!” ‘‘ Palmyre has no 
business carrying a knife!’ ‘‘I tried to 
take it away!” ‘‘And I!” ‘And I!” 
She’s not the first girl Palmyre has 
‘*And she won’t be the last, I tell 

you!” ‘* Here’s the police!’ ‘‘ Here’s the 
doctor!” ‘* Lift her up, so he ean get at 


[t was the stranger who lifted her up. 


old Zizi Mouton 
apron over her shoulders. 


Some one threw an 

A groan of rage fell from the crowd at 
the sight of the beaten girl’s face. Tem 
pers became uglier, more menacing; the 
shrill voices of Palmyre’s sisters more 
pressing, more anxious. 

**She’s only pale!” ‘* She’s not white!” 
‘* No, sir, she’s not white!” ‘‘ She's a nig 
ger!’ ‘*She’s no more white than me!” 
*“*She’s told a lie!” 
not white!” 


‘* Before God, she’s 
“It’s 
only a quarrel between niggers!” ‘‘ Nig 
gers will fight!’ ‘‘No, sir! Palmyre 
wouldn’t touch a white person! Pal 
myre’s no_ fool!” 
‘*She is Madame Lais’s niece!” 
They all called their mother Madame Lais; 
it is one of the arrangements of their 
‘“Madriléne knows she is the 
daughter of Rosémond Delaunay!” ‘‘She 
is buried in the colored cemetery!” ‘‘I 


** Weare all niggers!” 


‘*Madriléne’s our 
cousin !” 


class. 


can show you her tomb!” ‘‘ Everybody 
‘“‘Ask anybody!” ‘‘ Ask 
‘‘Ask Madriléne her- 
self!’ And the chorus recommenced : 
‘*Tell the truth, Madriléne!” ‘‘Tell the 
God's truth!” 

She struggled to find the ground with 
her feet, to put away the crowd, to say 
one word. They would all go away then 
All—those around her, those up there 
white like 
Would the quadroon-faced 
come when they went away? The white 
garments with quadroon faces and hands ? 

‘*[—I—I am I only 
—the knife !” 

If she could only push the words be- 
tween her lips! 


knows it!” 
Madame Lais!” 


They thought she was white 
themselves. 


Lam not called 


They burst on her tongue 
like bubbles. She felt them in her hands; 
if she could only shove them where all 
would see them! But they weighed down 
her arms like the bead chaplet in the 
cemetery. If Palmyre only had not been 
so strong! 

Her head fell over on the stranger's 
shoulder and her eyes closed, and she be 
gan again to ascend, far, far above them 
alk where the white forms were still wait- 
ing for her as if she too were white. 
But still the voices from earth reached her 
and held her stationary. If some one 
would only cut the voices, and let her rise 
—rise never to come back again! 

‘“‘She wanted to talk!” ‘‘See how 
well she looks!” ‘‘She’s only weak !” 
‘*She’s been bleeding!’ ‘‘Hush! She 
hasn’t been cut at all!” ‘She fell 
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over a hatchet!” ‘‘Hé, Madriléne, how 
do you feel, chére?’ ‘‘Madriléne, did 
you get the dinner I saved for you in 
the kitchen?” ‘‘I tried to help you, 
didn’t I, chére?” ‘‘See, she hears me!” 
‘*Madriléne, you remember, don’t you, 
Toinette tried to help you?” ‘Yes, 
she nodded her head.” ‘‘I never did have 
any use for Palmyre!” ‘‘ Palmyre’s tem- 
per’s too quick.” ‘‘I love Madriléne like 
my sister.” ‘‘Madriléne always loved 
me.” ‘*‘ Who-o-o! look at all the police!” 
The words caused a scramble. ‘‘ Here, 
let me go!” ‘‘ Let me get away, quick!” 
‘*For God’s sake, don’t take me!” ‘‘I 
had nothing to do with it!” ‘I wasn’t 
even in the yard!” ‘‘I never laid eyes 
on Palmyre and Madriléne all this day!” 
‘*T swear to you I have been dressing the 
tomb of my grandmother!” ‘‘I came in 
with the crowd!” ‘‘ Madriléne knows no- 
body was here but her and Palmyre!” 
‘** Madriléne could talk well enough if she 
wanted to!” ‘‘There’s nothing the mat- 
ter with her!” ‘‘Palmyre barely touched 
her!” ‘‘ Take Palmyre; she was the only 
one!” ‘‘Take Madriléne!” ‘* Madriléne 
commenced it!” ‘‘Madriléne had no 
right to beat Palmyre’s child!” ‘‘ He 
was doing nothing to her!” ‘‘ Madriléne 
drew the knife first!” ‘‘ I saw her do it!” 
‘*T swear I saw her do it!’ ‘‘ Palmyre 
was only funning!” ‘‘Palmyre only 
did it to frighten her!” ‘‘She’s not 
hurt!” °‘‘She’s only making out!” 
‘* Madame La—is!”’ ‘‘ Oh, Madame La—is, 
they're taking me!” ‘*‘ Madame La—is!” 
‘**'Where’s Madame Lais?” ‘‘She was 
here a moment ago!” ‘‘She ran back to 
hide!’ ‘‘She ran back to lock up!” 
‘*That’s right, Palmyre, you fight!” 
‘Don’t go with them!” ‘‘They’ve no 
right to take you!” ‘‘ You let mealone!” 
‘*Take your hands off me!” ‘‘I won’t go 
with you!” “Go to the devil!” “I 
won't go to jail!” ‘‘I wo—n’t go to 
jail!” ‘‘ Madame Lais, oh, Madame Lais, 
they are taking me to jail!” The women 
could be heard far down the street, draw 

ing a procession after them. 

The police tried to question the girl. 
She could not answer. They questioned 
the stranger. He gave them his name 
and address; he had heard threats, sus- 
pected rascality, etc. They questioned 
Monsieur Sacerdote, hallooing to make 
him hear. 

“They have found Madame Lais! 
They are arresting her!” 


, 
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‘*Oh!” 

‘** She won’t come. 
her along.” 

“Oh!” 

** What does this mean? What are y, 
doing here? What are all these peoy), 
doing in my yard?” 

Madame Lais held her head th», 
back, just as during the war, when she wa: 
a little girl, she remembered seeing }iey ) * 
tress, old Madame ——, throw her hea 
back when invading soldiers entered he» 
house, and she talked to the white peo»), 
about her and the police not as if they 
were soldiers, but negroes. 

‘*I order you to quit these premises 9 
the instant! Where is the girl? Whatis 
the matter with her? What does she mea 
by screaming in that manner? Here, gj 
her to me. Let me attend to her.” 

She put forward her hands to take Ma 
driléne from the stranger; he put then 
aside, and felt that they were wet wit) 
perspiration and colder than Madriléne’s 
Her lips were trembling, too, in spite 
jher efforts, and her face—quadroons do 

'not get white, they blacken for pallors 
black spots settled around Madame Lais'’s 
mouth, under her eyes, on hercheeks. | 
her assurance she was white; in her fear 
she was all negro. 

‘“What are you doing here? What 
have you to do with that girl? What is 
this man doing here ?” she demanded of 
the police. ‘‘It is an intrigue; it is 

Old Zizi Mouton, crouching out of sight 
behind the stranger, plucked his sleeve 
and whispered, ‘‘Send her to the cala 
boose with the others.” 

Madame Lais shook the policeman’s 
hand off her arm. It was an arm that 
had become accustomed to light handling 
For a moment she looked the enraged 
quadroon, like her daughter Palmyre. 

‘*Do not dare touch me! I will com. 
plain to the Governor! I will complain 
to the Mayor! I will see the chief of po 
lice! I will have you discharged! | 
sue for damages!” 

‘* Have her arrested. Send her to the 
calaboose,” whispered Zizi Mouton. 

“IT have money! I have friends \ 
will protect me! General ——, Collector 
—, Major ——, Colonel ——, Dr. 
Judge , Senator , Mr. 

The police themselves fell back at her 
resources of money and influence. 
women in the mob laughed. 

“Oh, the old rascals!” 


They are draggip, 


OWT 


Vill 


ho 


The 


FE Oh, that 
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‘Eh, mon Dieu! let me go 
fter that!” ‘‘ You heard the names, 
‘*Lord! Lord! Lord!” ‘‘Send 
he calaboose.” Zizi Mouton pluck- 
stranger’s arm as well as his sleeve. 
re you to arrest me! I dare you!” 

n in the prospect of success, assur- 

serted the quadroon, and fear, the 
cibbering African fear, took posses- 

her. ‘‘Sir,” she pleaded to the 
r, ‘you were with me at the time. 
know I was not here. For God’s 
don’t let them arrest me. It will 
ruin me. The property of the boarders 
es unprotected in my rooms. My house 
has never been visited before by the po- 
ce. I will furnish bond. I— Take 
Palmyre! Punish her! Take the girl. 
}9 what you please with her. Take her! 
take her!” Her mind was in a panic. 
God only knew what she feared. 

The crowd made suggestions. 
afraid they will search her house!” 
s afraid her boarders will be coming in!” 
‘They are gentlemen who do not like to 
get their names in the papers!” ‘‘ There 
might be sensations!” ‘‘It will be all up 
with her then !” 

“What are you afraid of? Do you 
think I am going to run away?” con- 
tinued Madame Lais. That must have 
been it, for they hemmed her in, and held 
her arms, and looked in her face, and the 
stranger made no sign of intervention in 
her favor. 

‘You want my name? Here it is.” 

Ah, she had a choice of names. She had 

uly to put her hand out and take from 
the community. Whocould contradict or 
deny were they graven all over her, as 
they were over the tombstones in the col- 
ored cemetery? But, in extremity though 
was, she was discreet. She gave a 
name de circonstance. She would save 
the others for the great emergency. 

‘What is the name of the girl?” 

“The name of the girl? Let her give 
herown name. She can talk.” 

She was slowly coming to assurance 
again, 

‘Make her give the name or send her 
to the calaboose.” Zizi Mouton jostled 
and shook the stranger’s arm. 

‘‘ Everybody knows her name—Madri- 
léne, or Marie Madeleine, if you will.” 

‘‘ Marie Madeleine what?” 

‘‘Marie Madeleine— nothing,” 
ging her shoulders. 
stand that, these men. 
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Lais !’ 
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‘* White or colored?” 

A routine question—mere formality, 
police etiquette. But that scream! What 
made the girl scream that? She had 
often enough been asked the question, 
for the girl was light-colored, and Lais 
had answered it glibly. She had been 
asked about one or two of her own chil- 
dren. What made Madriléne scream 
that? What made her scream it? Who 
put itin her head? What was that stran- 
ger doing there? Could he be— And 
old Fantome Sacerdote? Fantome Sacer- 
dote, he knew her of old—knew her as 
well as the Collectors and Senators and 
other official military and civil dignita- 
ries. And the time was passing. Her 
house must be silent, dark, discreet by 
midnight. 

‘“White or colored?” the officer of po- 
lice repeated, pencil and note-book in 
hand. 

Who was that stranger?.... White? 
Ohno! Say Madriléne was white! before 
that crowd! There was Madriléne her- 
self. ‘*‘Col—” 

Whence came that lean, crooked, bent 
black figure on the floor in front of her? 
a little bent black figure with brilliant 
snake eyes, and a raised stick of curling, 
twisting, coiling vines like snakes. 

Had the room only been dark that Ma- 
dame Lais could not have seen it? But 
they were still fetching in lamps, candles 
—lights from everywhere. She opened 
her mouth again to answer, and she in- 
flated her breast; her tongue was dry—a 
bone—and her breast too heavy to move. 
She lifted her head again and again. Al- 
ways that stick raised before her eyes; 
always those eyes fastened on her face, 
Why, aglance from them blighted! Spells 
were flying around them like candle bugs; 
she was sending them in swarms over her: 
Lais! 

White powders and black powders, 
babies’ bones and snake eggs, and those 
hideous hobgoblins of chicken feathers 
that come in pillows and mattresses, 
rooster combs and crossed keys, the herbs 
and grasses, the signs and symbols that 
haunt the day, the black June nights, 
the flame of spirits, the coiled serpent, 
the writhing dance of naked black forms, 
the orgiac round circling in and out of 
shadows and light, the casting away of 
clothes of decency, the ‘‘tam tam,” of the 
gourd drums, and the monotonous chant 
—Lais saw them all in the floor before her, 
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and the omnipotence of the ‘‘ Evil One,” 
and the omniscience of the ‘‘ old people,” 
and the patient vindictiveness of old Zizi 
Mouton, setting, setting, hatching ven- 
geance year after year, and blackness and 
fear rolling over and engulfing her. She 
felt her eyes grow haggard, her limbs 
shake. ‘‘My God! My God!” She beat 
the air with her nerveless hands. 

But the devil, the god of Zizi Mou- 
ton, he was the stronger god. Lais felt 
that; knew that; now, here. The 
god of the negro against the God of the 
white man!--voudooed! voudooed! vou- 
dooed ! 

And the burden in the stranger’s arms 

it rose stiff and stark before her. Was 
that death in the long, thin, white face? 
Ah, she got white when she paled; they 
could all see that. Were those staring 
eyes gazing into eternity? At God, or 
at her, Lais? Was that tall, thin, pale 
white woman Madriléne, her servant, her 
drudge? Was it rigor mortis that held 
that bruised arm extended, pointing, 
pointing at her, Lais, those staring eyes 
looking at her, those opened falling lips? 
Had Palmyre been voudcoed too, to com- 
mit murder? Had Zizi Mouton brought 
the gallows too to Lais—the gallows and 
hell, burning, flaming hell ? 

“Colored? No, no! White! White, 
I tell you! Do you hear me? White!” 
Take that woman away! Take her 
away! Voudoo! Snake-charmer! Afri- 
can !”’ 

Zizi flung Madriléne’s black and white 
bead memorial the floor before the 
quadroon. 

‘‘No,no! Take her away! 
the daughter of Rosémond Delaunay! 
My God! my God!” She fell her length, 
with hysterical wailing. 

‘Eh, Lais, coquine! 


she 


on 


She is not 


Ta 


pé payé, 
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chére!’ (Ah, Lais, raseal! Th 
you up!) 

In the long-worked-for mom: 
umph, Zizi Mouton renounced hy 
natural pretensions in favor o 
ment of human revenge. 

“The ’coon gets ahead of th. 
when she is young, but the nig¢ 
long, and gets even with the coon 
Didn’t I tell you the truth, mo: 
To the stranger. ‘‘I was there v 
gentleman died. I knew she 
child. But I waited—I waited 
Lais, coquine, you took my man 
Ta pé payé, chére!” 

‘White! White!” 
was nothing to this! That one 
street, this one the world! Whit 
joined past to future. It lifted a | 
from one race to another. But it f 
the weakest sigh, this ery from t 
of Madriléne. This time she did 1 
in her unconsciousness; she sank 
down, through sightlessness, dumbn« 
deafness, to nullity. 

‘Get her to a bed quick! N 
there!” Zizi Mouton arrested then 
door of Madame Lais’s room. ‘‘In t] 
front room! In the fine front bed! 
dame Lais knows why. White you 
ladies do not sleep in the bed of negroes 
She lead them to the bed 
undid the girl’s garments, flinging 
head-kerchief aside. ‘‘Eh, Lais! W!) 
young ladies do not wear tignons 
Hé, monsieur! I knevw 
knew all the time, but I waited. 
for the doctor; he will know, he will 
member. Ask Fantome Sacerdoté 
will remember; he buried him. 
mond Delaunay, ha! Who said 
Madame Lais!” Sucking the words | 
sugar between her toothless gums. 
Lais, coquine, ta pé payé, chére!” 


Oh, the ot 


herself: she 


negroes ! 
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BY PROFESSOR W. M. SLOANE. 


PINIONS vary about the character 
and value of life in the various great 


( 


districts into which climate, race, and oth- 
er factors divide the domain of the Unit- 
ed States, but not about the existence of 


different characteristics. There was once 
an enterprising ‘‘ educator” who located 
his uniyersity, as he extensively adver- 
tised, ‘‘midway between the North and 
the South, the East and the West,” that 


he might secure the advantages of al! tl 
cardinal virtues in their totality for |iis 
nursling. .But the points of the compass 
and the essential features of the three o 
four great zones into which our countrs 
naturally falls alike refuse to blend. For 
tunate land if only sufficient differenc: 
persists to prevent the stagnation of per 
fect homogeneity! To be cosmopolitan 
in character is in our time to be common- 
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So far the older, pre-revolution- 

eges of America have escaped this 

1, the new-comers are still too 

to declare a settled and mature in- 
jality. 
ceton therefore accepts wifh glad- 

e place so often assigned her as a 
nd finds honor in leading and guid- 
¢ a great cohort to the warfare which 
sound edueation makes the condition of 
In a land where the conditions 
f overgrown, self-conceited, and boister- 

outh prevail as they do in ours, 
ere are but two barriers against a re- 
lapse into barbarism—morality and intel- 
these, of course, are both in- 
in the highest education, and the 
for the 
‘ation or two which discards the mo- 
power of faith and runs by inertia, 
vith religion. But within the limits of 
so broad a generalization there is abun- 
lant room for wide divergence in detail. 
While it is to be hoped that all the great 
universities seek the same treasure, they 
widely in their traits and in their 
The interaction between them 
is very constant, and develops strong per- 
sonality. Students and their advisers are 
instinctively, though often not conscious- 
ly. aware of it, and in general the patron- 
ve of each seat of learning corresponds 
to its historic development. 

The divergence of opinions at New Ha- 
vhich led to the foundation, in 1746, 
of Princeton was in some respects but 
another manifestation of the essential dif- 
ference between Puritan and Covenanter. 
They were always harmonious enough in 
the presence of a common danger, but, 
whether in the mother-land or in Amer- 
ica, they were also sufficiently divided by 
race and instinet to seek divergent paths 
in the absence of pressure from without. 
Accordingly a place was chosen in the 
very heart of the Middle States, as they 
hen were the focus of the Scotch and 
Scotch-Irish life, which was destined to 
transform itself into that pure American- 
ism which has been in evidence from the 
days of the Mecklenburg declaration un- 
til the present. To this influence was as- 
sociated a very potent one with neither 
Scotch nor Scotch-Irish blood, namely, 
that of the English Quakers on one side, 
and of the neighboring Dutch to the 
north and the northwest on the other. 
The cathoiicity, therefore, of the college 
was as characteristic in its foundation as 
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it has been in its history, especially as 
four of the first board of trustees were 
members of the Church of England. And 
so, at the suggestion of the colonial Gov- 
ernor, Belcher, the first great structure 
was christened Nassau Hall, after Wil- 
liam III., of glorious memory. Just 
as the New England of the last century 
now stretches westward within the north- 
ern line of States to the Pacific, the Mid- 
dle States have kept their relative size 
and influence in the broad band of com- 
monwealths which they have either pop- 
ulated entirely or share with men of New 
England origin across the Mississippi Val- 
ley and the Rockies to the Golden Gate. 
While the Princeton, which is still in 
New Jersey, does not equal in numbers 
the Yale in New Haven or the Harvard 
in Cambridge, she does not yield to them 
in her wider influence, for she has been 
the mother of many colleges, about twen- 
ty-five directly and indirectly, which are 
now scattered from Rhode Island-—for 
3rown University is her daughter—to Cal- 
ifornia.* Many of these have long since 
put off all tutelage to become centres of 
independent influence, ‘but there is a 
sense in which with their parent they be- 
long to one system and represent one defi- 
nite aim. The bonds of friendship with 
New England have never been severed, 
they have rather been strengthened by 
separation, and knit firmer in the inter- 
action of systems sufficiently different to 
foster individuality, but enough alike to 
cherish in each respect and admiration 
for the other. On the other side her re- 
lations with the South have been close 
and intimate. The history of the south- 
ern Atlantic and Gulf States might 
almost be written in the biographies of 
Princeton graduates. In proof of this we 
* The following are some of thé colleges found- 
ed by Princeton men or under Princeton auspices: 
Brown University; Union College; Hamilton Col- 
lege, which sprung out of Hamilton Oneida Acade- 
my, founded by Rev. Samuel Kirkland, but was or- 
ganized as a college under the auspices of Yale; 
Washington College, Pennsylvania; Jefferson Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania; Washington-Lee University, 
which was first Liberty Hall, then Washington Col- 
lege, and is now as above; Hampden-Sidney Cel- 
lege; Washington College, Tennessee; Greenville 
College, Tennessee; the University of North Caro- 
lina; Winsborough College, South -Carolina; the 
University of Georgia; the University of Ohio; 
Cumberland University, Tennessee; Austin College, 
Texas; the University of Cincinnati; Washington 
College, Indiana; Transylvania University, Ken- 
tucky. For the others, facts sufficient to justify 
publication are not in the author’s possession. 
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have but to recall names like those of 
Ephraim Brevard, Gunning Bedford, 
James Madison, of the Lees, Bayards, 
Dabneys, Davies, Pendletons, Breckin- 
ridges, Caldwells, Crawfords, Baches, 
Hagers, and Johns, and many others 
which shine in the pages of Princeton 
history. It was her arduous labor, more- 
over, which destroyed the virus of French 
influence in Southern education, inocu- 
lated as it was into Virginia and the Car 
olinas by Quesnay’s scheme of a French 
Academy and Jefferson’s sympathy. It 
was likewise through the teaching of her 
sons that religious tolerance was secured 
in Southern colonies dominated by the 
English Church. 

Princeton, moreover, stands second to 
none of our American colleges in the 
part her graduates have played in the 
general history of the United States. 
Her roll of fame is long in proportion to 
her numbers. It would be a waste of 
space to enumerate names, but she has 
given to her country nine of the fifteen 
college graduates who sat in the Consti- 
tutional Convention, one President, two 
Vice-Presidents, four Justices of the Su- 
preme Court—one a Chief Justice—five 
Attorney-Generals, and fifteen other cab- 
Governors of 


inet officers, twenty-eight 
States,a hundred and seventy-one Senators 
and Congressmen, a hundred and thirty- 
six judges, forty-three college presidents, 
and a hundred and seventy-five profess- 
ors, eighty of whom have been appointed 


Dr. McCosh became President. It 
safe assertion, therefore, that in the 
Middle and Southern States no single 
educational influence has been as power- 
ful as that of Princeton. 

Her relation to the history of the Unit- 
ed States stands visibly embodied in Nas- 
sau Hall, the.most historic college or uni- 
versity building in America. When first 
completed it was visited by travellers as 
the largest building then in the colonies. 
Within the walls of this now venerable 
and still stately pile were quartered the 
troops of contending British and Amer- 
icans in the revolutionary war. The 
Continental Congress used it for their 
sittings when driven from Philadelphia, 
and adjourned in 1783 to attend the col- 
lege Commencement ina body. Its walls 
stil] bear the imprints of the cannon-balls 
used in the battle of Princeton, and a por- 
trait of Washington, painted by Peale, 
and paid for with the money given as an 


since 


is a 
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individual gift by the former fo: 
of the building by his troops, | 
the same frame once filled by t] 
of George II. 

Nine signers of the Declarati: 
dependence frequented its ha 
were graduates, and three were of 
the corporation which controlled 
its windows blazed with light in 
illumination when the news of t} 
ing reached the town. Aaron Bu 
ied in its class-rooms, and his bod, 
borne from its walls to the neig] 
graveyard, 

For all these reasons, therefor 
age, her history, her leadership in 
ing colleges throughout the South 
middle West, and in furnishing 
with professors, the distinctive cha 
of her education, and the relation 
bears to one of the three great ra 
ments which have combined in our al 
ginal and primitive Americanism— Pring 
ton asserts a position among the foremost 
universities of America, and struggles { 
fulfil the solemn duties of a vanguai 
the development of a certain type o 
manners, and thought. 

How far she is justified in the 
that her future will shine with great 
lustre than her past can only be s!| 
in an account of her equipment and t 
plan of education to which she adheres 
The corporate title is the College of Ni 
Jersey, and in that State lies the town 
Princeton, midway on the old King 
Highway, which became later the stag 
route between New York and Philad 
phia—the two great cities which so fa 
outstrip all others of the Middle States i: 
intelligence, wealth,and population. 
village lies on the first swell of the { 
hills which develop into the Appalachiar 
range. The university buildings st 
in a commanding line along the crest of 
this ridge, overlooking to the southward 
the farmsteads, orchards, and fertile fields 
which fill the horizon as it stretches awa) 
in green billows to the sea. The soil of 
the township is loam underlaid by sand 
and gravel, and thus the inhabitants en 
joy good natural drainage, ample water 
supply, a fruitful husbandry, and a mild 
and genial climate. The nearer view 
caught by the approaching traveller, and 
the more distant one from the windows 
of the express trains which hurry )j 
three miles to the south, alike display a 
scene of rural beauty and rich landscape 
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recalls Gray’s familiar lines on a 
view of Eton. 
fect of this central position upon 
inie life of the college and its cor 
and affiliated 
throughout has 
en slack in her duty to her own 
hose leaders in politics and the 
have largely been trained by her; 
e has been from the beginning un- 
cial to a very high degree, as the 
juctory remarks to this sketch abun- 
prove. While endowed and wise- 
ed by a corporation the majority of 
: consisted of men of one State and 
enomination, yet the minority has 
nost influential throughout, and her 
itages of site and studies have drawn 
lecture-rooms since the beginning 
from each metropolis, from all the 
es, and from every religious sect. The 
‘ aecess to Princeton—and once in 


has been 
She 


schools 


history. 


time every American, several times 
ch year many Americans pass be- 

the commercial and political capi- 
of the land—will always insure her 
st narrowness either in 
On the other hand, her quiet 
amid groves and lawns and gar- 


will always assure the 


creed or 


tave. 


** atmosphere 
et studies,”’ so difficult to create else- 
‘e than in the repose of a country 
iborhood. 

It is well known that Princeton has no 
School of Medicine, though she has a thor- 
oughly equipped School of Biology. She 
has had and will almost certainly have 
again a School of Law The School of 
Theology is closely allied, but has not the 
me corporate relation to the university 
is the divinity schools of Yale and Har- 
vard, which, either wholly or partly, are 
free from denominational control. It is, 

vever, the largest in the land, and in- 
dependent and autonomous as it is, has an 
identical moral force as regards the com- 
pleteness of university life in the academ- 
ic character of Princeton. For our pur- 
poses, therefore, and under these reserva- 
tions, we shall use the caption at the head 
of this article inclusively. All told, but 
excluding the residences of professors, 
there are thirty-three completed build- 
ings in the town devoted to educational 
purposes. One more, a large dormitory, 
is under way, and by the time these pages 
are published still another of extraordi- 
nary importance will be finished, name- 
ly, acomplete chemical laboratory, among 
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the largest in dimensions and of the most 
perfect equipment. 

It must be confessed that the arrange- 
ment of this great number of 
most of them large and 
many of them very costly and archi 


edifices, 
commodious, 


tecturally admirable, while presenting a 
splendid front to the street, is otherwise 
At least 
that is the effect produced by the com- 


the result of hazard and caprice. 


mixture of a series of plans formed under 
successive boards of trustees, with vary- 
ing notions of the ultimate size of the col- 
lege. Nature alone has forced the sem- 
blance of a plan by the conformation and 
contour of the which 
they fill. Another element of unity is 
the material of which most are construct- 
ed, a durable brownish sandstone, soft in 
color and variegated in tints, which comes 
from quarries either close at hand or at 
no great distance, near either Newark or 
Trenton. But the general effect is the 
pleasing one of order in disorder, and 
the splendid trees and rich lawns form 
a kind of solvent, in which the virtues 
of each ingredient appear perhaps at their 
best. 

First to be mentioned of that which 
these buildings contain are the libraries, 
which the aggregate a hun- 
dred and thirty-seven thousand volumes, 
excluding pamphlets, and which by the 
liberality of their management and gen- 
erous gifts to their funds constitute in a 


grassy expanses 


number in 


high sense the focus of academic life in 
Princeton. As far as statistics have been 
available, it is believed that the number 
of volumes distributed to 
trifle larger in proportion than anywhere 
There five museums ; 
namely, of the History of Art, of Geol- 
ogy and Palzwontology, of Comparative 
Anatomy and Natural History, of Miner- 
alogy, and of Biblical Antiquities. The 
first three of these have large buildings, 
provided with galleries, lecture - rooms, 
and workshops. There are two 
nomical observatories, one of which con- 
tains the great equatorial of twenty-three 
inches aperture, and all the appurtenances 
of such a splendid instrument on a pro- 
portional scale; the other is the observa- 
tory of instruction, fully equipped with a 
nine and a half inch equatorial, with 
reflecting telescopes, transits, prime ver- 
tical, chronograph, and a computation- 
room, all devoted entirely to the use of 
students. Besides these there are the 
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usual laboratories, physical, chemical, 
mineralogical, and biological, all on a 
scale which has been ample until within 
five years. but which to meet new de- 
mands are soon to be nearly doubled as 
to accommodation, and fitted with the 
most perfect apparatus. There are in ad- 
dition recitation-rooms of various sizes 
and amphitheatres—sufficient in all for 
the instruction of a thousand students— 
a speech hall, and the nearly completed 
new buildings of the large and flour- 
ishing literary societies. We have been 
recalling, of course, only structures de- 
voted entirely to strictly educational aims. 
There are in connection with them the 
splendid Marquand Chapel, the building 
of a religious association, the gymnasium, 
and eleven dormitory halls, with sleep- 
ing accommodations and chambers for 
about six hundred students when not 
packed beyond the bounds of comfort. 
But these also, like those of the other 
class, are entirely inadequate to even the 
present wants of the university. To pre- 
serve that precious collegiate life which 
once characterized all institutions of the 
higher learning in the United States, and 
which still survives in perfect develop- 
ment in Princeton, there must be new 
and larger dormitories, or, better still, hos- 
tels or inns of colleges, whatever they 
should be called, which would attract to 
their walls men of similar tastes and 
standing, and under the careful supervi- 
sion of the university give their inmates 
food as well as lodging. 

It will no doubt astonish many to know 
that the cause of Princeton’s reticence as 
to her money affairs has not been due to 
opulence. It is true that the munificence 
of her patrons and benefactors for the last 
quarter of a century has been a superb il- 
lustration of private benevolence. But it 
is none the less true that the establish- 
ment thus created has rendered her en- 
dowments and foundations at the present 
low rate of interest ridiculously inade- 
quate. It is a well-known paradox that 
no university can be prosperous which is 
not on the verge of bankruptcy. 

The helmsmen of Princeton’s course 
have been and are practical men of wide 
financial experience and devoted loyalty. 
They have shunned many a hidden rock 
and sunken reef by the private liberality 
of themselves and others, but it is becom- 
ing evident that the public must soon be 
taken into their confidence. Every stu- 
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dent in our great universities who »., 
every fee demanded is yet a founds 
beneficiary, because the actual cos 
tuition is nearly double what is ; 
acted, and the trifling charge for 
of libraries, laboratories, recitatio: 
and apparatus is merely to guard 
wanton destruction. It is clea: 
fore, that every additional student js , 
charge to the foundation, and that edy 
cational prosperity may mean pe: 
impoverishment. Splendid buildings 
well-equipped libraries, and learned ppp. 
fessors draw numbers of students and 
stimulate zeal. They are the perma 
nence of the structure, but they do no; 
increase the supply of vital energy which 
must be gathered and expended day by 
day on every incoming and departing 
generation of eager youth. The dispro- 
portion between the apparent energy or 
potential and the kinetic or actual \ 
done is preposterous. In fact, if it were 
not for the steady subscriptions of the fey 
unknown givers who make up detficien 
cies, and the self-denying devotion of 
many underpaid workers, the activity of 
Princeton would often be curtailed where 
it is now most beneficent. She has to 
face the constant diminution of incom: 
from vested funds, due to the reduced 
rates of interest. The greater number of 
students calls for more instructors and 
for means to supply the teaching fore 
to which, as has been said, any possibl 
increase of income through tuition fees 
would be utterly inadequate. Without 
contemplating new co-ordinate schools of 
professional education, the existing Fac- 
ulty of Arts must be increased by the ad- 
dition of several departments and the 
subdivision of some of the existing chairs 
The library fund, moreover, is altogether 
inadequate. 

The most immediate and crying want 
of Princeton is that of new lecture and 
recitation halls, and these, if built, would, 
without special endowment, be a charge 
on the college funds, not to speak of the 
fact that such buildings yield no reve 
nue. In this connection it should be re 
marked that for the men of rare gifts 
but slender means who are so often thie 
glory of seats of learning, her presenti en- 
dowments are far too slender. Fellow- 
ships have proven themselves to be price- 
less in the furthering of research and the 
training of teachers. The demand at 
Princeton by worthy candidates is sadly 
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disproportionate to the supply. Finally, 
many of the wisest friends of the univer 
ity contemplate the establishment in the 
ture of a Schoo] of Law, for which 
rse large funds will be 
iside from this last project it seems 


ear 
needed, 


» much to say that a million dollars 
vorthily be employed at once. In 
would be more frank to say that 
ut it the institution will almost im- 
‘ly be dwarfed in legitimate 
holesome development. 
‘here are forty-two professors, nine in- 


not wor 
could 


deed 


its 


‘tors, and eleven assistants and ad 
iistrative officers in all the Prince- 
nstitutions, and a total of about 
isand students in all departments. 
There are also twelve fellowships, some 
open only to graduates of Princeton, 
thers, as part of the broader univers- 
ork, open to all candidates. 
from four to six hundred 
year, and enable their holders to 
their entire time to research. 
About thirty-five hundred dollars in 
money or gold medals is annually distrib- 
uted in various prizes to stimulate gener- 
ous endeavor in The num 
ber of scholarships yielding free tuition 
to their undergraduate holders is eigh 
ty A circle with a radius of six or 
seven drawn around the village 
would include three hundred and fifty 
more boys and young men preparing for 
ve, including, as it would, the Law- 
renceville School, the Pennington Acad- 
emy, and the Princeton School—the three 
employing in the aggregate a corps of 
about twenty The 
such a battalion of academic forces, men 
and officers, is comparable to that of any 
great educational centre, and in some re- 
spects is beyond that of most. For, in 
the first place, the teachers and the stu- 
denis have a singleness of purpose hard 
to preserve amid the temptations and dis- 
tractions of large cities; in the second 
place, Princeton stands third, if not sec- 
ond, in the number of her students pursu- 
ing the strictly academic course—which 
but little from that which was 
once called the college course, or the pre- 
paratory course for professional training, 
but which is now beginning to be called 
the education of a gentleman—and first 
in its theological students, who pursue 
the science next akin to philosophy and 
all humanistic learning; and thirdly, no 
less than thirty-nine States furnish each 
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its quota of students, and there are rep- 
resentatives from five foreign lands. The 
number of living graduates is not far 
from four thousand. 

The writing of autobiography is always 
ticklish work, and particularly when it is 
supposed to illustrate heredity. In other 
words, to write your life before you were 
born, while you are living, and after you 
are dead must be the task of either a phi- 


losopher or a humorist. Hence, in one 


who is neither, caution in attempting to 
depict the Princeton type of education, 


either in the past or the future, is very 
necessary. As tothe past, however, some 
things are clear. Until the first years of 
Dr. McCosh’s brilliant administration the 
course was almost entirely a required one. 
It was substantially the same as that of 
other first-rate institutions, compounded 
in well-tried proportions of the standard 
specifics, to wit, the classics, mathemat- 
ics, belles-lettres, science, and philosophy. 
The last two were given as much prom- 
inence as was compatible with old-fash- 
and the names of Dod, 
Henry, and Guyot will illustrate both 
their close alliance and the sterling char- 
acter of the doctrine. - That there was 
real vigor and initiative in both school 
and laboratory is proven by names like 
Philip Freneau, Boker, Leland, and Wil- 
liam C. Prime in literature and art crit- 
icism, or by those of the Alexanders, 
Hodges, and Millers in theology and the 
pulpit, or in public life by the long array 
of names already given. The annals of 
the medical profession and the bar would 
afford similar testimony. But, on the 
whole, Princetonians pride themselves on 
their contributions to public life in men 
in action and in literature more than all 
else. There has always been something 
in political Calvinism favorable to state 
founding on lines of liberty and authority 
duly blended, and to administrative and 
public life according to the American type. 

Only the initiated understand how 
thoroughly unsettled are educational the- 
ories at the present day the world over. 
On the revival of learning and science 
after the war, our most ambitious and ad- 
venturous youth flocked to Germany, be- 
cause she alone was supposed to have 
solved the problem of university educa- 
tion. Several things happened in the 
ensuing years as a consequence: a sud- 
den drift from the pursuit of letters to 
the study of linguistics, a tremendous up- 


ioned notions, 


















heaval of scientific studies, which was 
wholesome, but unduly emphasized their 
proportionate value in education, a con- 
sequent disorganization of the old college 
plan by the aggregation of new profess- 
ors and departments, and an un-Ameri- 
san boldness in relying on theory for a 
solution of the new questions, with a cor- 
responding disregard for our own very 
respectable historical growth in the edu- 
cational line. I refrain from recalling 
the Continental views as to text criticism 
and text-making in the Scriptures and 
the classics, as to state socialism in polit- 
ical science, the tremendous emphasis of 
Teutonism in history, and other exotic 
cuttings in philosophy and science which 
were at once engrafted on our own stock, 
wherever their ardent discoverers got a 
seat in professorial chairs. 

The general result was tohuwabohu. 
As the light breaks in upon the chaos, we 
find that common-sense is reasserting it- 
self, the real value, immense as it is, of 
German educational impulse is on the 
whole understood in a judicious applica- 
tion of reforming principle, but of nei- 
ther foreign experience nor foreign envi- 
ronment to our own universities, rooted 
as they are in the soil of our separate and 
independent national life. In fact, our 
youmgand daring adventurers are grow- 
ing older, and the nation draws them 
back to their bearings. A few brilliant 
and useful experiments are being tried in 
lately founded institutions, and one or 
more of them seem destined to survive. 
In the case of the oldest three American 
universities it is gratifying to observe 
that they have been receptive and cau- 
tious, although in different proportions. 
The outcome, startling enough at first, is 
yet just what might have been expected. 
With open arms for the new, they have 
yet taken a firm stand on their previous 
experience, and kept enough of the old to 
preserve unbroken their historic continu- 
ity. To illustrate Princeton’s position, it 
must be explained that of the three, Har- 
vard departed furthest from the old norm 
common to all, and Yale has kept the 
closest. 

By an intricate system of maximum 
and minimum requirements, by a minute 
subdivision of her old standard of admis- 
sion into subjects, and the addition of cer- 
tain subjects in science and modern lan- 
guages, which might be substituted for 
or added to the old, Harvard broadened 
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the basis of admission and ele. 
demands somewhat. Yale mo 
requirements by the addition of 
languages, and by demanding 
ments in the character of prepa 
English and the classics. Princeton mado 
almost no change except to increase }y, 
the quantity and the quality of what y 
to be offered in the old subjects. The ya 
sult is that candidates for all three uni 
versities are trained side by side in th. 
same schools and according to the same 
standards until within three months os 
the entrance examination, when they ano 
separated to be specially trained for | 
respective variations in preparation 
each. 

The Harvard student is after entrance 
substantially free from all restraint jp 
choice of his studies. Or rather he was. 
for experience has shown that he is not 
quite fit for such absolute emancipation, 
and now an adviser in the faculty is pro- 
vided for every candidate for a degree 
In Yale no liberty is allowed throughout 
the Freshman and Sophomore years. The 
high-class students are taught according 
to their capacities in separate divisions, 
but every Yalensian pursues for two years 
the same general course as every other, 
Even in the Junior and Senior years cer- 
tain courses are prescribed, which occupy 
in the former six out of fifteen hours, and 
in the latter three out of fifteen. For the re- 
maining nine and twelve hours respective- 
ly, the coming teacher, theologian, law ver, 
or physician has his free choice from a 
full dish, lavishly provided, of such courses 
as may lead up to his chosen profession 
or supply his personal yearnings. Prince- 
ton has had for about the same time, per 
haps for a little longer, a plan similar but 
different, and, since the advent of Dr. 
Patton to the presidency, substantially 
modified. All the studies of the Fresh- 
man year, including one course in science 
(which Yale has not), are required, pro- 
vision being made for advanced instruc- 
tion. In the Sophomore year the stand- 
ard branches—classics, mathematics, Eng- 
lish, and history, with a proportion of time 
devoted to science, logic, and modern |an- 
guages—are again required, but in Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, and modern lan- 
guages the student elects either two or 
four hours each as he may choose, thus 
enabling him to devote himself with great- 
er zeal to one or other, as he hopes in the 
riper years to become a candidate for hon- 
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ors in literature, science, or philosophy, 
or as his tastes dispose him. 

The prescribed studies of Yale are Greek, 
Latin, mathematics, English, and the mod- 
ern languages, excluding all science in the 
two lower years, and physics, astronomy, 
logic, psychology, and ethics in the two 
upper years. To these Princeton adds 
in the lower years logic, history, and sci- 
ence, namely, chemistry, botany, zoology, 
and anatomy, and in the upper years po- 
litical economy. The time devoted to re- 
quired studies in the upper years is sub- 
stantially the same in both, with a slight 
preponderance on Princeton’s side. 

It will thus be seen that with what 
seems at first sight a striking similarity 
to that of Yale, the tendency of Prince- 
ton’s system is fundamentally different 
from hers and from that of Harvard. In 
the first place she has so far yielded to 
modern agitation as to require of all her 
craduates a knowledge of at least the el- 
ements of six natural sciences. Two of 
these, physics and astronomy, and pos- 
sibly chemistry, have sufficient time al- 
lotted for great thoroughness: The others 
are given in outlines merely. Some will 
say such courses have no place in univer- 
sity training, and should either be given 


in preparatory schools or left to the option 


of each student. But they are neverthe- 
less strenuously supported by others as 
giving every educated man a chance to 
pursue the natural sciences under more 
competent guidance than can be had in 
schools, and so fit him to fairly weigh their 
claims when he comes to years of choice, 
and not disdain them from sheer igno- 
rance or inherited prejudice. By this 
procedure, moreover, no window into the 
scientifie ‘* palace of delight” is darken- 
ed for the man of culture. He has his 
glimpse, even if he does not enter in. 

The prescribed studies of the Princeton 
system, therefore, are not alone those of 
the olden time, but the area is increased 
by the addition of much science. General 
training is broadened, if not intensified. 
These central studies are logically and 
consecutively introduced, and elasticity in 
providing for individual wants secured as 
early as Sophomore year by leaving each 
student free to take more or less Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics, as his inclina- 
tion prompts, but requiring a substantial 
amount of these from all. In this way it 
is believed that the value of the much- 
coveted degree of Bachelor of Arts is in 
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no way diminished, nor its meaning mate- 
rially altered, though everything essential 
has been conceded to the scientific reform- 
ers. In the upper years the rights of that 
age of choice which falls somewhere be- 
tween nineteen and twenty-four are fully 
respected by providing various and nu- 
merous elective courses in classics, Eng- 
lish and modern languages, in mathe- 
matics, the correlated and the natural or 
biological sciences, and in philosophy pure 
and applied in all its branches, in history 
and its cognate subjects. 

And this brings us to the second impor- 
tant peculiarity of the Princeton system, 
ip that it is compelled by the structural 
arrangement of the studies of Freshman 
and Sophomore years to emphasize the 
grouping of electives. This is because the 
required studies embrace an introduction 
to every great department of elective 
work. The invaluable class of ‘‘ general 
excellence” students have the same open 
and inviting door as of old. The subtle in- 
fluences of the time card—that is, of hours 
allotted to certain branches—are all used 
to draw them to standard subjects. But 
the born or developed specialist has from 
the opening of Junior year a fair chance 
to rival the other in the race for honors. 
The elective courses fall naturally under 
certain rubrics in their annoumeement, 
and the hours are carefully so arranged 
that he may fill all his open time by 
courses in his chosen line of work, and 
special honors are provided for him. The 
elective system thus affords the maturer 
mind of the man whose profession is chos- 
en the opportunities either for intense 
application to a scholar’s specialty, or for 
such a propeedeutic as shortens by one 
year at least, perhaps by two, the special 
training for life-work in the learned pro- 
fessions. And so, finally, the examina- 
tions fall unconsciously into a kind of 
tripos system, in which every regular stu- 
dent puts about two-thirds of his elective 
time into the divisions of some one line of 
work for thoroughness, and another third 
into a different course for general cul- 
ture. 

The trend, therefore, of academic train- 
ing in Princeton is toward the cultivation 
of aptitudes,and the creation of that small 
but precious aristocracy of scholars, men 
who from childhood ride their hobby be- 
cause they early recognize their gifts, and 
so attain heights which serve as land- 
marks for the great mass of broadly edu- 
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cated men. At the same time she hopes 
she has saved for the nation, within the 
lines of her influence, that general train- 
ing which made educated Americans of 
earlier generations so habile and adroit, 
and still makes the professional men who 
have had it the superiors of those who 
have not, whether their work is in science, 
philosophy, or the arts. The circumfer- 
ence of liberal training is, according to her 
system, segmented into schools of philos- 
ophy, of history and political science, of 
jurisprudence, of classical literature, of 
art and archeology, of English literature, 
and of the modern languages for the hu- 
manities; on the scientific side, of mathe- 
matics, of natural and physical science, 
and of biology. It is hoped soon to adda 
school of Semitic languages, or rather to 
develop the one already tentatively insti- 
tuted. Most of these have both gradu- 
ate and undergraduate divisions, securing 
thorough scientific treatment according to 
various stages of advancement, and hold- 
ing out inducements to students of the 
highest attainments. 

If it were possible to enter more into 
detail, mention should be made among 
many other important matters of the 
great impetus given to the study of pure 


philosophy in the last twenty years by 


the great energy of Dr.McCosh. That 
impulse bids fair to be lasting, for his 
successor has the interests of that depart- 
ment at heart, and at this moment the 
number of students enrolled in it is very 
large. Great care, moreover, has been 
given to the arrangement of English 
studies. They are ranked equal to any 
others, and the learning and zeal given 
to their furtherance awaken a feeling of 
just pride in all Princetonians. 

The School of Science in Princeton 
was founded with a most interesting end 
in view, to relieve the academic depart- 
ment of undue pressure for the introduc- 
tion of science, and to provide a corre 
sponding liberal training for youth who 
wished to substitute modern languages 
for the classics, science for philosophy, to 
get a somewhat wider knowledge of ap- 
plied mathematics, and to secure manual 
training in the use of apparatus in labora- 
tories and drawing-rooms. The degrees 
to be given were Bachelor, Master, and 
Doctor of Science, and every undergradu- 
ate was required to take certain academic 
branches as a liberalizing element in his 
education,,but as a supplement a course 
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in civil engineering was incorporated j, 
the same plan. Beautiful quarters. wis), 
a luxurious equipment, were pro 
and the academic departments of }) 
and chemistry were put under t] 
roof. It was supposed that grad 
the School of Science would h 
same broad and untechnical trai 
other college graduates, and wo h 
proceed to their specialties, whatever | 
might be. 

The school has been in operaii 
nearly seventeen years, and it seen 
an intelligent opinion might now b 
ed as to the success of the original « 
There was certainly no relief to th. 
ure for admission of science into 1 
demic department, as no colleg: 
land makes such demands on its 1% 
course in that respect. Last year sixty 
per cent. of its students were in the Sec 
of Civil Engineering, and certain]; 
half the remainder in training fo er 
technical professions; and this year there 
are in addition many entering the new 
School of Electrical Engineering. The 
writer recalls a very small number who 
have either pursued graduate work for a 
professional degree, or advanced to lea: 
ed professions by study elsewhere. 
is to say, the school has found its success 
and justification elsewhere than was an 
ticipated; for the great majority 
graduates are men with practical t 
cal training, fitting them to enter at 
on the duties of professional life. 

It is hoped and believed by many 
however, that powerful influences wh 
have been at work from the beginning 
may prove equal to realizing the aim of 
general culture, and produce a large 1 
ber of unprofessional graduates. § 
forces are those exerted by the instruc 
tion of both scientific and academic st 
dents in the same classes by instructors 
in psychology, politics, and literature 
All scientific students, moreover, are care 
fully trained in the writing of essays in 
their regular course, and, as will be si 
further on, in the student associations 

Along this line of technical education 
it is a splendid success, its numbers i1 
crease year by year, the standard of ad 
mission is steadily rising, and by the ad 
dition of new schools it is widening 
sphere of its influence and usefulness 
There are some who see in such rapid « 
velopment of professional schools parallel 
with the college course a menace to thie in- 
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auence and prestige of liberal education. 
e nxiety is not well founded. When 
ersities first sprang into existence, it 
by establishing different faculties in 
ferent places. That plan survived un- 
i] a recent date in France, and has, from 
the necessity of the case, been extensively 
ed here. Central and southern 
_on the other hand, gathered all 
faculties as far as possible to com- 
centres, into close propinquity and 
relation to each other. The result is ob- 
vious in the history of education. The 
collective intellectual labor of men who 
all live by their brains creates community 
of interest and strength of movement. 
Mutual appreciation takes the place of 
mutual distrust among students and pro- 
fessors of various subjects. The narrow- 
ness of the humanities offsets the narrow- 
ness of science and the practical rigidity 
useful arts. Most men bred in 
universities have learned more from their 
association with fellow-students than 
rom their teachers. In every line of 
investigation and mental drill there are 
educational value and liberal training, 
much more in some than in others, but 
much in all. Large bodies of men who 
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do such work interact wholesomely on 


each other when brought into daily con- 
tact by vicinage. If the humanities are 
weakened or profaned in such association, 
or the pursuit of science and knowledge 
for its own sake is endangered, then the 
boasted self-effacement of their votaries 
and the vaunting strength of ideals ought 
to be shown up as unfit in the struggle 
for existence. But such is not the fact. 
On the contrary, they nowhere shine with 
such brightness, nor work with such suc- 
cess in leavening the whole lump of edu- 
cated men. 

But these truisms receive special em- 
phasis in Princeton by the fact that all 
the students of whatever stripe are eligi- 
ble to membership in the great literary 
societies, or ‘‘ halls,” as the college par- 
lance shapes its phrase from their respec- 
tive buildings. These associations are 
now absolutely unique, as the older col- 
leges which once had similar literary so- 
cieties have, with a few exceptions, now 
lost them, The two Princeton halls were 
founded respectively one by James Mad- 
ison and associates, the other by Robert 
Ogden, William Paterson, Luther Martin, 
Oliver Ellsworth, and Tapping Reeve. Of 
these six men, three were afterward fra- 
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mers of the Constitution, one was Chief 
Justice of Connecticut, one was Attor- 
ney-General of the United States, one 
was Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, and one was President. 
There is no need to describe the charac- 
ter of these associations thus founded, 
nor the impress they put upon them. 
That character has persisted to the pre- 
sent day, although the quaint first names 
of Plain-dealing and Well-meaning have 
been changed to Whig and Cliosophice. 
They have handsome and solid build- 
ings, as near alike as possible, so that 
their keen rivalry may be purely literary. 
Their management is absolutely without 
interference by the faculty, except as 
graduate members in that body have the 
same privileges as others. The nights on 
which they meet have a place in the stu- 
dent’s calendar as ‘‘hall night.” In a 
high degree they conduce to the political 
and literary training of their members, 
as the rivalry for their honors is intense, 
and the large membership—249 in one, 
and 305 in the other—insures a dignified 
and critical audience, and gives field 
enough for selection to guarantee high 
abilities and a thorough training in those 
who rise to the top. Their public contests 
are in oratory, debate, and composition. 
Since 1876, of the 42 first honors, 19 have 
gone to one and 23 to the other. It isan 
open secret that they are modelled as 
closely as may be on the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with a view to training their 
members for public life and making them 
familiar with parliamentary custom. 
These few words will indicate the high 
value of such auxiliaries. They afford 
that distinction which noble youth so ear- 
nestly covets not only in the palestra, but 
in the forum and the porch. The large- 
ness of their interests trains men to lead- 
ership without reference to the pettiness 
or grandeur of enterprises. They more 
than double the regular training of the 
university in politics, history, and litera- 
ture. They form a charming social cen- 
tre, democratic and American in the num- 
bers which have access to the hearth- 
stone. They secure the somewhat incon- 
siderate and rude but invaluable training 
of youth by youth under restraints which 
prevent its degradation into brutality. 
They give every man that fair chance 
among his equals which restrains effron- 
tery and cures bashfulness and develops 
efficiency. Their enthusiasm is as great 
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to-day as it was in the last century, and 
they are better equipped than ever for 
their work. 

Since the great movement was inau- 
gurated which established athletics as a 
permanent element in school and univer- 
sity life, Princeton has not been without 
glory in out-door sport. She has from 
the outset been a doughty opponent to 
both Yale and Harvard, and in those 
games which she plays has had her due 
mead of victory in intercollegiate con- 
tests. Her success has certainly been 
great in proportion to her numbers. This 
is not a matter of slight significance nor 
of college advertisement, and at the risk 
of running counter to public prejudice, 
I venture a few words of serious com- 
ment on a theme of the highest impor- 
tance. The subject should be viewed 
from several aspects. The first one is trite 
enough, that as patriots and educators 
college managers are bound to provide 
physical education as well as moral and 
mental. This is admitted on all hands; 
the question is how to reach the result. 
Some would have military drill, disci- 
pline, and uniforms, with an instructor 
from the officers of the regular army, as 
provided gratis by the general govern- 
ment. Others would take the dimen- 
sions of every limb, the proportions of 
the body, and auscultate for every defect 
in lungs and heart, and then, under med- 
ical supervision, provide the apparatus 
needed to expand the chest, or draw down 
a shoulder, or decrease the waist, and send 
the young Apollo with his perfect propor- 
tions and graceful walk on his journey 
through the world. A third method is to 
provide a free gymnasium, also with a 
competent instructor, leaving its use in 
preparation for sports of various sorts to 
the option of those who engage in them, 
or wish to, and provide a stimulus for the 
largest possible number to use it by the 
development of the glorious and exhilara- 
ting out-door games—base-ball, foot-ball, 
lacrosse, and rowing—in the management 
of the students themselves. 

It is clear that the first of these proposi- 
tions would add a new study to the stu- 
dent’s already overburdened course, and 
emphasize unduly the military concep- 
tion of life in our civil institutions. The 
second must go down under the simple 
consideration that it makes work out of 
play, and like the former destroys all 
spontaneity and initiative on the part of 


the student. If military drill ang 
nastic exercises are really a portion 9; 
liberal education, make them s 
incorporate them in your sch: 
still leave time for recreation. 1 
one, therefore, is the correct co: 
We firmly believe in the value « 
cal training, but athletics is quite 
thing, for it includes the moral 
in the conduct of sport, which is s 
no other. A great Frenchman, d 
by the dull and heavy temper of 
céen and the gloom of his life, has 
ly advocated the introduction of A 
and English plays into his nativ 
He wishes to bring with them the 
ness, the robust vigor, and the i: 
of English and American boy lif 
may not give our young men lily 
their studies—we know how that 
sciolism; nor yet in their morals 
experience precludes that; wher 
shall they have freedom? In 
sports. I do not quote, but give ; 
rectly as possible from memory 
read a few weeks ago. 

This has been in substance the P) 
ton practice and system from the 
ning. The time of college years 
precious to be devoted to the wo 
mere physical training. Yet recre: 
is essential. When young men 
fore, play from the love of it, they 
both. And as intercollegiate sports 
managed for many years, they 
more, namely, the experience o 
enterprises ; the character of generous s 
mission to defeat, with perseverance 
begin all over and try again; and s 
restraint, with courtesy to the weak: 
victory. This was so when out-do 
sports were conducted for the sak 
sport, as they once were, and will 
again when the true bearings of harm 
nious co-operation and pluck upon 
ning shall be rediscovered. It is cert: 
that in the intense rivalry of such co 
tests victory will go only where fine tra 
ditions are guarded, and spirit perpetuate 
by the active interest of every man 
cording to his powers. There can 
nothing vicarious in athletics; n¢ 
the power of money, nor the influenc: 
social rank, nor the supervision of con 
mittees can replace the unliy of m 
ment which combines a whole so 
into one uplifting, forceful effort at 
crisis. 
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+ has its place, is, after all, a poor shift 
for out-door sport. It is a serious truth 
ther nations wonder at the proud 

1, of the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
ey attribute the fine ripe qualities 
turer life to the beginnings born on 

ng fields and matured in the serious- 

ness of conflict. These mimic battle-fields 
demand the same qualities as real ones, 
and no great game is won without the 
| support of the non-combatants. 
organization, enthusiasm, pluck, 
principle—every one of them is as 

‘+h the price of athletic as of martial 
victory It is humiliating, when we have 
the precious possession of taste and pow- 
erin such a matter, to find it belittled and 

suraged in sO many ways. Instead 
grateful for the Spartan element 

he training of its youth, America is 
either ignorant of its value or opposed to 
its exercise entirely. 

The social side of Princeton life differs 

the whole heavens from that of any 

university on our side of the water. 
It is a strange combination of town and 
country which produces this effect. It 
to the great cities than any 
» which is not in and of them. A 
run of an hour and a half in an express 
train brings it to them and them to it. 
Yet that is sufficient distance to secure 
entire isolation from the influence of the 
counting-house and the “‘ street,” or from 
the attractions of the drama or the whirl 
f winter gayety. The morning paper 
from New York or Philadelphia is on the 
breakfast table, but Vanity Fair is behind 
the lenses and screens of the diorama. 
Most of the time, therefore, Princeton is 
left to its own resources, but in the inter- 
vals it has the stimulus from without 
which gives a strong enough fillip to 
make the blood course freely. The town 
itself, moreover, has but one _ interest. 
There are no manufactures, no courts, no 
With the exception of a few gen- 
tle families of independent means, who 
either belong to the old gentry of the 
State or find the village a pleasant , lace 
of retirement, the inhabitants consist of 
the professors or other atiachés of the 
college and seminary with their families, 
and of those who in some direct or indi 
rect way provide for their necessities. 

It is evident that such a social organ- 
ism must have very exceptional traits. 
The steady habits, plain living, and ab- 
sorbing duties of professors all tend to 
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retirement and isolation. The occu- 
pants of the various chairs, moreover, are 
brought from wherever they may be 
found, and if fitted for their position 
they have that sturdy individuality which 
does not easily blend into homogeneity 
or bow to traditional habits. The asso- 
ciation of families like these, therefore, 
might be expected to show something of 
conscious effort and restraint. But, ex- 
cept for a trifle of old-fashioned formal- 
ity, the new-comer is not aware of any 
eccentricity, because the limitations of 
small number prevent the formation of 
cliques, and constant companionship soon 
produces ease and a quiet toleration of 
individuality in others. There is plenty 
of entertaining—teas, receptions, suppers, 
and quiet dinners, simple and unostenta- 
tious, but warm with hospitality and ge 
nial enjoyment. For the men there isa 
social club, the **‘ Nassau,” which at inter- 
vals, like other similar country associa- 
tions, opens its doors to also. 
The constituent elements in such society 
never quite combine in chemical union to 
the extent of personal obliteration, but 
their very persistence has the charm of 
the unforeseen. And to this is added 
greater variety by the constant visits of 
strangers from at home or abroad, drawn 
by the presence of some friend in the 
college, or by curiosity and the ease of 
approach. Princeton society lies away 
from the hurly-burly of the great world, 
but it is on that account neither uninter- 
esting nor fossilized. Free from affecta- 
tions, its danger is in self-complacency 
rather than in envy. 

There exist in Princeton three learned 
societies, with a total membership of about 
sixty, or an average of twenty members, 
though they are not of equal size. They 
are composed exclusively of professors, 
fellows, and graduates, and are styled the 
Science, Philosophy, and Literary clubs 
respectively ; and the first has now thrown 
off two sections—mathematical and biolo- 
gical. The sphere of each is kept so large 
that they enclose all the intellectual ae- 
tivity of the university. Each meets 
twice a month, and divides its meetings 
into two classes—those for original pa- 
pers, and those for the reports of what 
the world is doing in its line. The pro 
portion of the former to the latter is as 
two to one approximately. These socie- 
ties are the most potent influence in stim- 
ulating to research, and the creative ac- 
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tivity of their members is largely enforced 
by the necessity of keeping step in a pro- 
gressive body. Many of the original con- 
tributions are printed either in learned 
journals or in the Bulletin—a quarterly 
appearing during term-time, and devoted 
to the interests of the trustees and faculty. 
It is not uncommon either for the papers 
thus offered to be again read in what is 
known as the library meeting. The Pre- 
sident’s mansion is very large, and at in- 
tervals he throws open his library and 
the adjoining rooms to the upper class men 
—Juniors, Seniors, and graduates. An 
essay by a professor, fellow, or some in- 
vited guest is read. Then follows a dis- 
cussion, introduced by some one versed in 
the subject of the paper, and afterward 
thrown open to all present. Such meet- 
ings have been very frequent for twenty- 
one years, and are prized by the aristoc- 
racy of scholars among Princeton students 
as the most invaluable opportunities of 
their university life. The attendance is 
as high as a hundred and fifty, and the 
session often lasts two hours and a half 
with unflagging interest. All stiffness 
and coldness are banished from both the 
club and library meetings by the fact 
that they are not ordinarily held in pub- 


lic rooms, but in the inviting privacy of a 
friendly home, under the shade of a hos- 
pitable roof-tree. 

The assurance of any one not a student 
in aspiring to delineate even the salient 
features of student life is simply incalcu- 


lable. If it be trué—as, alas, it is true— 
that one-half of the world ignores the do- 
ings of the other, and if even parents in 
the intimacy of domestic life meet with 
such surprises in the lives of their chil- 
dren, what shall be said of the privacy 
with which the student cloaks himself be- 
fore all except his fellows? And yet there 
are some matters of interest which cannot 
be hidden. Princeton students come, as 
was noted in another connection and ac- 
cording to the last catalogue, from some 
thirty-nine States and five foreign lands. 
While New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania furnish the largest quotas, yet 
there are so many and different towns, 
cities, and rural districts represented that 
no social class or local influence or pro- 
fessional clique can determine standards 
of living and thinking. Then, too, there 
are no Greek letter fraternities to gather 
in and crystallize social sets, although, of 
course, where men congregate like will 
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more or less foregather and colloc 
like. So it happens that there is 4 ons 
stant flux, arrangement, and rearrayo. 
ment of associates. The poor are not 4, 
barred by the costly machinery of }j;, 
from meeting the richer, nor these by th, 
existence of self-consciousness fo), 
invaluable intimacy with the self-s ‘port 
ing. In fact, the whole scale of « xpendi 
ture is comparatively low, necessary ey 
penses running from three to seven } wa 
dred dollars a year, and this begets socja) 
equality. The friends of Freshman yeg, 
are, moreover, not necessarily tl 
Senior year; in general experienc: 
the reverse is the case. 

The community of social life depen, 
on what may be called the home |: 
the students’ chambers, and on the | 
course at table in the various boarding. 
houses scattered throughout the 
This latter matter is one of very serious 
import. Some influential man gathers 
together a number (ten or upward) of 
his acquaintance, and secures board 
them where accommodation is to b 
He is in a measure responsible for the 
character of the food and cooking, and 
intermediates between the Boniface and 
his guests. In return for these services he 
has his own seat at table without charge 
This is, of course, one of the best known 
ways of supplementing slender means 
The scale of charges differs according to 
circumstances, and furnishes food at va- 
rious prices to suit every purse. A gen- 
erous friend once provided a spacious 
hall, with all the appurtenances of an ex 
cellent restaurant, large enough to seat 
two-thirds of the young men, and fora 
year or so furnished excellent food at 
a reasonable price. But his customers (') 
finally fell away. For some it was too 
dear, for some too cheap, and for all too 
public. It was one of the sights to visit 
the ‘‘commons” at dinner-time, and the 
diners would have none of it. The old 
institution of eating-houses or clubs, with 
their uninspected dietary and precious 
privacy for talk and joke and deDate, hias 
long since reasserted itself. It seems to 
have been, largely the social element 
which reinstated them, and it is ceriain- 
ly that element which sustains them. 

Princeton college rooms are, on the 
whole, very commodious and reasonable 
in price. There are far from enoug) of 
them, and, as a consequence, they are in 
great demand. The athletics of spring 
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nd autumn keep nearly all but the most 
a . 
} lige 


nt out-of-doors in recreation-time. 
In addition to the fine large athletic field, 
~ith its double diamond of smooth turf 
and its cinder track, there are several 
other grounds available for base - ball, 
foot-ball, and lacrosse, and there are ten- 
nis-courts galore. Every vista in those 
seasons Shows at the proper hours groups 
of students elad in flannels and absorbed 
in games. Boating has unfortunately 
fallen out of the list of Princeton sports, 
jthough there is an admirable boat-house 
y to the centre than at either Yale 
or Harvard, and the Delaware and Rari- 
tan Canal affords better facilities for row- 
ing than either the Isis at Oxford or the 
(am. But in the long evenings of the 
winter term the undergraduates’ cham- 
bers are his delight. Adorned with every 
trophy and souvenir dear to the heart of 
youth, many of them are most attractive. 
And when the logs—literal logs still in 
Princeton—are heaped on the hearth in 
the early, and sometimes the late evening 
too, song and joke mingle with the tinkle 
of the guitar and mandolin, or often the 
ouder tones of the piano and the cornet 
break through the curtained windows 
and float vaguely to the passers’ ears. 
Student associations are very numerous. 
There are, of course, the various boards of 
athletic management and the gymnastic 
associations, but there are besides the glee 
club, the banjo club, the dramatic associa- 
tion, the chess club, the hare-and-hounds 
club, the kennel club, and more of the 
same class. - Then there are always a 
number of debating clubs for private 
practice, and of late there have been very 
enthusiastic Shakespeare, Browning, and 
other literary associations, They all have 
their active supporters, and keep up a vig- 
orous interest and vitality. In addition 
there are three social organizations with 
an average membership of about twenty, 
which is largely confined to upper class 
men, that rise to the dignity of houses in 
which there are dining-roems, reading- 
rooms, bedrooms for graduates, and all 
the various paraphernalia of a club. If 
the Princeton man is largely thrown for 
society upon himself and his fellows by 
the abnormal conditions of a small town, 
he is amply able to meet the emergency. 
Yet the social intercourse of many with 
the families of their instructors and gov- 
ernors is very constant—as constant, in 
fact, as they care to make it, for they are 


very welcome with their budgets of news 
and the latest joke and their bubbling 
spirits. But,on the whole, it must be con- 
fessed they prefer theirown kind,and when 
there is to be a great social event, as at 
Commencement or at intervals during the 
winter, the undergraduates like to organ- 
ize and manage it themselves, and have 
their friends from home share their plea- 
sures. Youth is not slow to express opin- 
ions or give utterance to the passing im- 
pression. Those of old Nassau are no ex- 
ception; they demand all sorts of things 
through the medium of their press, which 
is, however, conducted with admirable 
gravity and self-repression. They want 
lectures and music and entertainment; but 
when the lectures and the like come, it 
must be confessed that they are not very 
much run after, or even very well support- 
ed. They frankly censure what they con- 
sider censurable in their daily paper, and 
in their excellent monthly magazine they 
discuss all sorts of things without restraint, 
but with force and good-nature. 

Si Vesprit sert a tout, il ne suffit & rien. 
No account of Princeton, or of any other 
seat of learning for that matter, would be 
complete without mention of her attitude 
to religion. The oldest and largest semi- 
nary of the Presbyterian Church is situ- 
ated in Princeton. For years its theology 
and the name of the town have been asso- 
ciated in the public mind, and they have 
been so compounded into one word that 
the parts may never be separated. Logi- 
cally enough, however, when you consid- 
er, the college proper has always been un- 
sectarian, containing nothing whatsoever 
in its charter to compel the election of its 
officers from any denomination or pro- 
fession. It has always taught the Bible 
as a part of its course, and continues to do 
so. There is instruction by the President 
in the Evidences of Christianity, and a 
chair of the Harmony of Science and Re- 
ligion. There are daily chapel services, 
when alone is seen impressively the unity 
of the university. These have been con- 
ducted for the most part by clergymen, 
but are often enough in charge of officia- 
ting laymen. There is an old and distin- 
guished religious society, the Philadel- 
phian, ever characterized by piety and 
missionary ardor. There is throughout 
the institution an active, intense, spon- 
taneous religious life. But,like all whole- 
some activities, it all comes from personal 
impulse and conviction. The university 
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exists for the sake of sound learning. The 
instruction given in the philosophical and 
historical departments shuns no difficult 
questions because of their relation to faith. 
But it has no conscious aim to turn out 
men machine-made in their conscience 
and convictions. Men of all sects, in- 
cluding Roman Catholics and Jews, are 
heartily welcomed. They can and do 
avail themselves of its advantages with- 
out any sense of illiberal treatment, or 
narrowness and bigotry in the spirit of 
the place. 

After all that is said in the fashionable 
philosophy of our day about organisms 
and organic life, society is formed by in- 
dividuals, and resolves itself into individ- 
uals. When, therefore, we weigh a state, 
or a family, or any other phalanstery of 
men, our first inquiry is, where and what 
is the individual—the race can take care 
of itself. 

In this series every writer holds a brief 
for the university which is his theme. 
He must be pardoned for blindness to 
fault and kindness to virtue. It is noto- 
rious that the loyalty of Princetonians 
often rises into rapture, and so, to be out- 
done by no other, I must close with an 
effort to sketch the Princetonian as it is 


hoped that others see him, and so throw 
in his weaknesses first and in shadow. 
Thomas Jefferson was a man very care- 
less in dress, and without even an affecta- 
tion of that strange but desirable thing 
we call style, as Mr. Adams, the latest and 
best historian of his first administration, . 


testifies. Evidence, however, is adduced 
to show that he was in this respect like 
the class of Virginia gentlemen to which 
he belonged. Something of that old in- 
fluence still lingers in the university 
where so many of them were educated, 
and there is a lounging easiness of garb 
and manner in the student at work in 
Princeton which many would gladly see 
at the vanishing-point. Athletics have 
introduced motley costumes, from the 
head-gear to the shoes, and these too often 
appear where they have no relation what- 
ever to the matters in hand at the time. 
Born perhaps of the same parentage, but 
incidental to young manhood, is a cer- 
tain wilfulness, or rather proneness to 
accept very little on authority. In for- 
mer days there was an old-fashioned atti- 
tude of defiance toward the faculty which 
came of separation and misunderstanding. 
Two splendid institutions have caused 
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that to vanish and leave no trace —{] 
transformation of the college paper ‘Dia 
newspaper, and the conference comy));,.. 
of students and faculty, which meéts y h 
the students have a grievance or a < 
gestion to make to the ruling powers 
when the faculty desires to communicas, 
with the students, or wishes to oi 
sons for some edict. And yet headsty 
movements, which sometimes go too fa 
now and then originate with swift devel. 
opment. There is always the crum 
rose leaf, and where wellnigh th 
undergraduate life is independent, hay 
ing its initiative within itself, 

er as to choice in work, or in the 
erary societies, or in the managements 
of gymnastics, sports, and intercollegiate 
contests, it is not unnatural that son, 
thing of the same force should go oye, 
into departments where the youth is si 
in tutelage and under the strong hand of 
control. 

On the other hand, the absolute equa 
ity and democracy produced by the meet 
ing of all sorts and conditions of 
from everywhere compel the wiping 
of old prejudice and predisposition. 
thing is so pre-eminently characteristic of 
Princeton student life as this. The uni 
versity puts its stamp indelibly on the 
renewed surface, and the Princetonian jis 
ever amenable to just discipline, and sub- 
mits with grace to regulations which 
must be stringent where the exercise of 
the civil power is largely in the hands of 
men dependent for a livelihood on the 
good-will and patronage of the students, 
in a community where, therefore, the 
highest exhibition of law and its majesty 
is in the fiats of the university adminis 
tration. Such a combination of needful 
obedience and equally needful command 
in young men produces strong character, 
and in the great centres and among thie 
learned professions Princetonians hold 
their own, with a body of experience | 
hind them as valuable in real life as 
was in the schools. The Princetonian 
perhaps bluff, but he is also tender; he 
sees straight and behaves promptly, but 
not ruthlessly; he marks down a sham 
quickly, and is not given to toadying; he 
has reverence for much in this world and 
the next, and is not given to theoret*%al 
‘*isms,” honestly respecting things whic! 
have their roots in the experience of tlie 
past and in the institutions of his coun 
try, himself among the number. 
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BY THEODORE CHILD 


M\HE Chilian capital, according to the 
| fashion prevalent in the days when 
pirates and buccaneers flourished, is situ- 
ated in the interior of the country, at the 


foot of the great Cordillera of the Andes, 
and at a distance of four hours by express 
train from its port of Valparaiso. Itisa 
pleasant and rich city, very beautifully 
situated, highly favored in point of cli- 
mate, and destined to become in the course 
of time one of the handsomest cities south 
of the equator. At present it is in a 
transition stage; the pavement of most of 
the streets is antique and irregular; pal- 
aces and paltry dwellings are next-door 
neighbors; the inadequate attention paid 
to keeping up the promenades and gardens 
still savors of provincialism; the public 
buildings are rarely models of architect- 
ure; the hotels for the accommodation of 
visitors are rather poor for a national cap- 
ital; the business blocks have not that 
special cachet of commodiousness and 
practicality which our modern ideas de- 
mand. Nevertheless Santiago is unmis- 
takably a capital, and in many respects it 
is the Paris of Chili, the city to which all 
Chilian eyes are turned, and to which all 
Chilian fortunes sooner or later find their 
way. 

Santiago, with its steeples and towers 
and its wooded hill of Santa Lucia, lies 
toward one end of a broad plain, hemmed 
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in by mountains which are always vis- 
ible. The climate is delightful; rain 
falls only during the four winter months; 
the mean temperature in summer is 70° 
Fahr., and in winter 52° Fahr.; day af- 
ter day for weeks together the thermom- 
eter scarcely varies, and the sun shines 
in a clear sky with a constancy that 
conduces to filling the soul with placid- 
ity and contentment. The plan of the 
town is the usual rectilinear chess-board 
arrangement of uniform cuadras, or 
blocks, with a grand central square, and 
an avenue, or alameda, of overarching 
trees. On one side of the plaza are the 
cathedral and the Archbishop's palace; 
on the other the Municipalidaa, or town- 
hall, as we should call it, and the post- 
office; and on the two remaining sides 
portales, or arcades, with shops on the 
ground-floor. The architectural monu- 
ments of the plaza call for no special com- 
mendation, excepting the Post-office, which 
is conveniently arranged on a North- 
American model, and served by obliging 
ladies and by male clerks, the latter as 
morose and obstinate as post-office em- 
ployés in Latin countries generally ap- 
pear to be. The plaza is the centre of all 
the movement of Santiago, the terminus 
and starting-point for the tramways, the 
great station for hackney -coaches, the 
fashionable evening promenade, when the 
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band plays in the musie- kiosk. All the 
features of this movement are interesting 
to the visitor. At any hour of the day, 
from early morning until late at night, 
the observer will find there something to 
note, something to reason about and spec- 
ulate upon. How pleasant this plaza is! 
what an important role it plays in the 
life of the town! and what a pity it is 
that the builders of Anglo-Saxon towns 
in new countries do not profit by the wise 
precepts of the old Spaniards, whose first 
care was always to provide their cities 
with lungs, breathing-grounds, and agree- 
able meeting - places, that formed, as it 
were, the common hearth around which 
the citizens gathered both for pleasure and 
for business—the continuation, in fact, of 
the old Roman forum! The plaza, the ca- 
thedral, the town-hall, the Governor's pal- 
ace, representing the Church, the munici- 
pality,andthe central authority,invariably 
form the centre of the Hispano-American 
towns, and invariably you will find some 
effort to make of this spot a point of enter- 
taining resort. Even in the smallest vil- 
lage of Spanish South America there is 
always a plaza, planted with trees and fur- 
nished with benches, for the accommoda- 
tion of the citizens, the mothers, and the 
nurse-maids; for the plaza is not only the 
promenade of the grown-up persons, but 
also the play-ground of the young folks, 
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plaza of Santiago is of fine pro 

and rendered very charming by | 

trees planted around it, and by 1 

but luxuriant garden and trellised 
around the central fountain, 
summer plays amidst a brilliant m 
perfumed flowers carefully protected 
iron railings and avigilant policeman, why 
locks the gates at ten o'clock, so that t}y 
garden and its blooming riches may yoj 
be carried away surreptitiously by nigh; 
As I was informed by an Irish lady 
has had thirty years’ experience of (| 
at the head of a charitable institution foy 
orphan girls: ‘‘The vice of the counthry 
is thieving. Protective measures ay 
therefore necessary.” 

In the daytime the plaza is visited on] 
by a few people of the lower classes, who 
sit on the benches to rest or to loaf. Othe: 
people cross it diagonally on their way to 
and from different parts of the town. Th 
coachmen wait for customers for their two 
horse landaus and barouches which stand 
around the plaza—a select few presenting 
a marked contrast with the ordinary 
broken-down, rickety, and dirty Santiago 
street carriage, drawn by a pair of miser- 
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able horses, and driven by a disreputable 
and stupid human being, who sits under 


a hood in front of the coach. The traffic 
in the streets around the plaza, besides the 
tramways and cabs, consists of carts drawn 
by three horses or mules harnessed abreast, 
and one of them ridden by the driver, 
armed with an active whip; teams of four 
bullocks lowering their heads under the 
heavy yoke, and preceded by a man carry- 
ing a long bamboo goad, who prods the 
beasts with a bucolic dignity that Virgil 
forgot to analyze; men riding on horses 
or mules, and wearing ponchos, and very 
wide-brimmed Panama hats with broad 
black ribbons to tie them under the chin; 
Cholo cross-breed women with a parting 
at the back of the head and two long 
braids of coarse black hair hanging over 
the shoulders; Cholitas and Chilenas 
wearing the black shawl or manta which 
is the universal morning attire of South- 
American women, both of high and of low 
degree. A Chilian woman never enters 
achureh except clad in this almost mo- 
nastic uniform of a plain dark skirt and a 
manta, worn as a shawl in a point at the 


back, and stretched tightly over the head 
to make a sort of hood and black frame 
that sets off the white skin and bright 
eyes of the wearer. The manta effectu- 
ally puts a stop to rivalry and jealousy in 
matters of dress, so far as church hours 
are concerned. Nothing can be more 
decorous and touching than the sight of 
all these women sitting or kneeling on 
the cathedral floor, the Cholas obeying 
the instincts of their Indian blood and 
frankly squatting on the flags. There is 
no distraction, no danger of a fair wor- 
shipper’s thoughts being diverted from her 
prayer-book to the criticism of her neigh- 
bor’s new bonnet. And yet there is room 
for the display of coquetry in so simple a 
garment as a black manta: it may be of 
more or less fine stuff; it may be discreet- 
ly embroidered ; above all, it may be worn 
with more or less elegance, the folds 
around the face arranged with a certain 
piquancy, the shape of the coiffure re- 
vealed by a more pointed silhouette on 
the top of the head, or a fascinating curl 
allowed to escape by the merest accident 
from beneath the austere hood, whose only 
object is to hide that which the Scriptures 
declare to be the glory of a woman. 

The baratilios are a great feature of the 
plaza. They occupy the spaces between 
the arches of the arcades or portales, and 
consist of booths and stalls which, when 
closed at night, with their shutters, look 
like big cupboards set against the wall. 
In these booths are sold cigars and ciga- 
rettes, toilet articles, toys, mercery, flowers, 
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and fruit, while the other side of the ar- 
cade is lined with regular shops. In the 
blocks adjoining the plaza are some hand- 
some passages full of shops, where French, 
German, and English manufactured arti- 
cles of all descriptions are displayed for 
the temptation of the fair sex. The prin- 
cipal streets for retail business and also 
the market being close to the plaza, this 
centre is well adapted during the day- 
time for the study of mantas and their 
wearers. The shops of Santiago are not 
remarkable for stylishness; on the con- 
trary, they are rather shabby and pro- 
vincial-looking. The goods are display- 
ed generally pell-mell, and the great art 
of window-dressing is yet unknown. On 
the other hand, there is a good assortment 
of things for sale, and a large place given 
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the shops, it may be noted as typical of 
creole indolence that toward five o'clock 
in the afternoon the shutters are put up 
for two hours, and at half past eight o1 
nine all the stores are closed; ther 
seems to be a desire to devote as littl 
time as possible to business, and as muc 
as possible to cigarette-smoking, gossip 
and meditation. This is not a reproacl 
either; it simply means that the Chilian 
temperament is averse to early rising 
continuous effort, or excessive energ) 
where these qualities are needed, the for 
eigner is called in. Hence the cosmo 
politan names on the sign-boards, the 
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do not smoke is in the church, which for 
that reason perhaps is not much fre- 
quented by the men. The priests smoke 
constantly in the streets; in the tram- 
ways and the railway trains absolute lib- 
erty of smoking prevails. 

It is always interesting, on arriving in 
a strange city, to wander about the streets, 
and receive some rudimentary and un- 
biassed impressions before kind friends 
find you out, and procced to show you 
the sights and introduce you to represent- 
ative men, who fill you with information, 
statistics, and opinions, which it becomes 
your arduous duty to assimilate and to 
control. We have seen the plaza, the ar- 
cades, and the passages which have a cer- 
tain character and originality. The other 
streets are interminable straight roads, 
crossed at regular intervals by other 
straight roads; some fairly paved, others 
badly paved; some lined with old-fash- 
ioned buildings bristling with flag-poles, 
others lined with mansions interspersed 
with poor plebeian houses; some streets 
planted with trees, others devoid of 
shade, and all of them sufficiently mo- 
notonous. When you have seen two or 
three streets in Santiago, together with 
the plaza, the alameda, and the hill of 
Santa Lucia, you have seen the whole 
city; the rest is all sameness and repeti- 
tion spread over an expanse of many 
square miles, for Santiago occupies a su- 
perficies out of reasonable proportion with 
its 189,000 inhabitants, who require to be 
conveyed from point to point by a rail- 
way and an important net-work of tram- 
ways. Since the war against Peru, it 
appears, women have been employed as 
conductors of the horse-cars, and at one 
time an attempt was made to employ wo- 
men as drivers too, but it failed, Chilian 
beasts of draught are obstinate, and re- 
quire a stronger hand than a woman’s to 
manage them. As it is, all over Chili, in 
the large towns as well as the small ones, 
the tramway conductors are girls, whose 
uniform consists simply of a man’s straw 
hat, a money-bag, and a white apron, the 
rest of their costume being left to indi- 
vidual taste. These girls have a seat at 
the back of the car, and seem to perform 
their duties modestly, and to the general 
satisfaction. The pretty ones, or rather 
the least bad-looking—for the Chilian 
women of the lower classes are not blessed 
with much fairness of face—rarely remain 
long in the service; they soon find hus- 
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bands, or get otherwise provided 
horse-ear girl is one of the pecul 
Chilian street life. As far as | 
is the only country in the wo: 
women are engaged in such wo) 
telephone being very popular in S 
the main arteries of the town ar 
with tall white posts and cross) 
rying innumerable wires, which 
augment their beauty. As for the 


houses 


_the majority are built of adobe or 


dried bricks, and the second story 

there be one, of Guayaquil cane. 

whole plastered over with mud and gs 
co, and colored and ornamented jn 4 
greater or less degree. Most of the houses 
have but one story, and are built as lig} 
ly as possible, for fear of earthquakes: but 
the more modern houses are built of brick. 
for the first story at least, with very thick 
walls and strong foundations, often of 
stone; and if the second story be built of 
brick also, the whole structure wil] be 
braced together with iron, so that no 
mere trembling earthquake could shake 
itdown. Of late some three-story houses 
have been erected. Many of the privat 
houses in Santiago are of patriarchal 
proportions, covering four or five hun 

dred feet square of ground, and having 
accommodation for three generations of 
a family, and dining-rooms where fifty 
or sixty people can sit at ease. Many of 
them have considerable architectural mer 
it, always within the traditions of the 
Renaissance style and its derivatives; of 
ten, too, the painted stucco and elaborate 
mouldings of the facades are enriched 
with slabs of realmarble. But, as arule, 
stucco and paint of the most delicate 
shades of blue, rose, green, yellow, and 
brown are thought sufficient, and imita- 
tion of everything that is good and bad 
in architecture is here carried to a degree 
that would make a Ruskin frantic. Alas! 
although Don Pedro de Valdivia founded 
the city of Santiago three hundred and 
fifty years ago, the inhabitants have not 
yet had time to acquire for themselves a 
distinct personality ; themselves, their life, 
manners, and surroundings are reflections 
of the Old: World from which they came; 
and like too many of the nations of old 
Europe, when they finally determined to 
embellish their city with new monuments 
they could conceive nothing more novel 
and original than to seek inspiration in 
a Greek temple of the age of Pericles, and 
a castellated stronghold of the epoch of 
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the Crusades; hence the Congress build- 
“ e new cathedral, and the towers 
of Santa Lucia. Does it not seem strange 
the land of the Incas, about whom 
g precise is known; in the land of 
mquistadores, who had seen the 
und splendor of the Alhambra; in 
ind of these modern Chilians, whose 
esentative men have travelled in 
countries and speak many tongues, 
ysides being otherwise highly intelligent 
and ambitious of national distinction 
does it not seem strange to find the Sen- 
itors and Deputies holding their sittings 
nside a vast pile 
f rose terra-cot- 
ta-colored stucco 
correctly con- 
ceived in the Co- 
rinthian style, 
and adorned with 
tall columns and 
elaborate = capi- 
tals whose acan- 
thus scrolls are 
prodigies of lath 
and plaster ? 

Does itnot seem 
stillmore strange, 
in a land where 
the fear of earth- 
quakes is always 
reasonable, and 
in a land where 
stone adapted for 
the carver’s chisel 
is unknown, that 
men should be 
found to order, 


l 








thought that nothing could be more ori- 
ginal than a Turco-Siamese villa with 
gilt domes and minarets on the roof. The 
most famous of all the show houses of 
Santiago, that of Sefiora Isidora Cousifio, 
is even more devoid of originality than 
the others. It is a handsome two-story 
mansion with Ionic pilasters and panels 
of blue and yellow faience tiles set in the 
facade to form plaques and cornices, and 
so relieve the flatness of the white stuc- 
coed walls. Around the house is a gar- 
den, not kept with the abundance of flow- 
ers and minute care which characterize 





and an architect 
to construct, a 
cathedral in the 
Gothie style with 
rose-windows la- 
boriously built of 
brick, trifeliated columns that have no 
raison @étre, and floral capitals of plaster 
that are at best a miserable sham? A sim- 
ilar absence not only of originality but of 
the most elementary ideas of appropriate- 
ness to the end of utility, of comfort, of 
personality, in short of any kind, may be 
noticed in many of the private mansions 
which wealth and vanity have erected. 
One man has built himself a Pompeiian 
house, magnifying the proportions to a 
scale the model was never intended to 
support. Another citizen delights in a 
gloomy pseudo-Tudor home. A third has 


COUSINO HOUSE, SANTIAGO. 


This house was 


European horticulture. 
designed by a French architect, and en- 
tirely decorated and furnished by French 


artists and artisans. Here we are in the 
capital of Chili, thousands and thousands 
of miles away from Europe, in a country 
that has its own flora and fauna, its in- 
comparable mineral wealth, its charac- 
teristic scenery of mountain, valley, and 
sea-coast, its interesting aboriginal in- 
habitants, its popular customs, its special 
methods of agriculture. Surely there are 
themes for the decorative painter in these 
sources of inspiration. Sefiora Cousifio 
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thinks differently, and so she has com- 
missioned M. Georges Clairin to paint for 
her entrance hall and staircase the four 
seasons such as they do not appear in 
the Southern Hemisphere, together with 
strangely frivolous Parisian scenes —a 
masked ball at the Opera; the corner of 
the boulevard where the Café de la Paix 
stands; the tribunes at Longchamps, with 
some well-known cocottes in the fore- 
ground; and the Place de la Concorde, with 
more cocottes in front of the fountain. 
M. Clairin has executed these panels with 
his usual facile skill, and there they stand, 
glaring, ineloquent, and incongruous, be- 
neath the glorious Southern Cross. The 
rooms of the Cousifio house are all most 
richly furnished in the best modern 
French taste; the wall hangings and cur- 
tains are particularly magnificent, and 
the ensemble is handsome and in good 
current taste. The pictures, sculpture, 
and bibelots are poor in the extreme. 
Indeed, had it not been so famed in Chili, 
and so much talked about by travellers, 
I should not have thought of speaking 
about this house, for, after all, it is only 
remarkable as an instance of French in- 
fluence. Every detail is French and no- 
thing in it at all Chilian, except the in- 
habitants, and they are cosmopolitans. 
The genuine Chilian house is the old 
Spanish house built around one or more 
court-yards, and shut off from the street 
by an open-work wrought-iron gate, and 
by heavy wooden doors that are closed 
at night; it is the house that we have 
seen in Cordoba or Seville, with its blind 
side turned toward the public, and reveal- 
ing through the elegant scrolls of its pro- 
tecting iron screen a glimpse only of the 
orange-trees and flowers that sweeten the 
privacy of the patio; it is the semi-Ori- 
ental dwelling of Andalusia, sacred to 
family life and not readily opened to 
strangers. Of these old colonial houses, 
with far-projecting roofs, carved rafters, 
nail-studded doors, and strongly barred 
windows, many may still be seen in San- 
tiago. The genuine creole mansions are 
built on the same plan, with severe ex- 
terior and impenetrable interior, court- 
yard behind court-yard withdrawing the 
intimacy of family life farther from the 
scrutiny of indiscreet gazers. Such, too, 
is the plan even of the more modern 
houses that make a show of gay colors, 
ornaments, and precious marbles on their 
facades, but still withdraw the living- 
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rooms into the stillness of shelter: 
yards. The poor alone live in 
either in the unhygienic sheds 
tages of the city, or in’ the rudi 
cane huts of the suburbs, where thi 
and their families squat on the 
like wild Indians, and manifest f« 
dences of civilization than the mis 
of the Russian peasantry. For the p» 
life is truly a question of the s 
of the fittest, inasmuch as none 
very strongest can live through tl: 
of childhood. 

Thanks to the fearful dens in 
the poorer classes of Chili live, the in{ 
mortality is enormous. On the ot 
hand, the peones and their women 
are prodigies of hardy endurance; they 
are indeed the fittest and strongest of 
their generation, all the weaker having 
died in the first few months or years of 
their struggle against insalubrious ci: 
cumstances and conditions. These infant 
victims of defective sanitary arrange 
ments do not occasion grief or mourning 
by their premature departure from this 
world; their mothers believe that the lit 
tle souls immediately go to paradise and 
become angels, and so they are called an- 
gelitos, and their death is a pretext for 
rejoicing, and inviting neighbors to drink 
and dance. The little corpses are kept 
for days and days; often you will see 
women in the trains and the horse-cars 
with dead babies in their laps; the pho 
tographers, too, are constantly having in 
fant corpses brought to them to make 
souvenir portraits. In the country the 
death of an infant will interrupt work for 
a week or more. In one village that | 
happened to visit an epidemic of measles 
had made half a dozen angelitos, and for 
nearly three weeks no work had been 
done for many miles around. The whole 
population had been keeping up a contin- 
uous wake, dancing, singing, and drink- 
ing around the angelitos, who were 
dressed up like church images, and sur 
rounded by burning tapers. This belief 
in angelitos and the custom of wakes also 
prevail in Peru, Bolivia, and the Argen 
tine. A 

The fine houses of Santiago, I am told, 
are not often opened for entertainments. 
The invitation to dinner is not so freely 
given as in Anglo-Saxon countries; the 
family circle is more close; the family 
life of two or three generations is self-suf- 
ficing. The means of social intercourse 
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the ‘ertulia, the reception, or média- 
vhere the young people dance and 
people gossip; these, however, I 


are rare, so that there cannot be 
said to be much social 
movement in San- 
tiago. But of these 
matters a stranger 


PROCESSION OF CORPUS CHRISTI, SANTIAGO. 


cannot speak with confidence, for unless 
he spends years in acity he does not pen- 
etrate the mysteries, if mysteries there be, 
of what people are accustomed to call so- 
ciety. Such social animation as he sees 
is that of the theatres and the public re- 
sorts. Strange to say, in spite of the 
lovely climate, cafés are not in favor in 
Chili. Nowhere do you find those dainty 
little tables on the sidewalk, as in Paris, 
where you can sit and enjoy the spectacle 
de la rue. 

Santiago has a very large, commodious, 
and elegant theatre, which has its opera 
season every year, and the usual wind- 
falls of travelling companies during the 
winter, while the pleasant little theatre 


on the top of Santa Lucia offers light and 
digestive operetta and zarzuela on the 
warm summer evenings. This delight- 
ful hill is an example of intelligent city 
improvement. A few years ago it was a 
barren plutonic rock lifting up its untidy 
aridity in the midst of the city; now it is 
an aerial park, a hanging garden, a mass 
of trees and flow- 
ers, and sinuous 
walks rising to a 
height of some 
three hundred 
feet, and sur 
mounted by tow- 
battle- 
ments of medizx- 
val style, within 
which are restau- 
rants and refresh- 


ers and 


ment bars and the theatre — the last a 
very pretty and comfortable place, and 
often fertile in contrasts, so far as con- 
cerns the audience. One night that I 
was there I had for neighbors the ladies 
of a whole family of civilized Araucanian 
Indians, who spoke the language of Cer- 
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vantes, and heartily applauded an indif- 
ferent performance of the Mascotte. Such 
surprises are nowadays only too common; 
facility of communications destroys local 
color, and sows disappointment in the 
path of the traveller. 

The view from the top of Santa Lucia 
on a moonlight night is of unsurpassed 
charm. The whole plain is spread out 
before you, with its dark enclosing moun- 
tains, and at your feet lies the expanse of 
the town, with its reddish-brown tile roofs, 
its patios, from which rise here and there 
rhasses of foliage, its cloistered convents, 
its churches and towers, its alameda of 
tall trees—the whole plunged in mysteri- 
ous black, permeating shadow, dotted at 
rare intervals by street lamps, and re- 
lieved with patches of silver sheen wher- 
ever the moonlight strikes the roofs and 
salient objects. Between the point where 
we are standing and the foot-hills of the 
Andes, the vast plain stretches darkly, 
and, to close in the perspective, the im- 
posing silhouette of the mountains towers 
up like a silvery phantom, above which 
the moon resplends with a pure brilliancy 
of dazzling intensity. The landscape is 
so admirably composed, the picturesque 
arrangement so perfect, and the manage- 
ment of the light and shade so ideally 
excellent, that one cannot help remarking 
how suggestive the view is of nature cor- 
rected by art,as she generally needs to 
be; it reminds one of an ideally beautiful 
piece of theatrical scene-painting. In- 
deed, as we have already seen, the situa- 
tion of the town of Santiago is admirable, 
and if heroes in their eternal sleep still 
take interest in the things of this world, 
its founder may well be proud of his 
choice, and of the honor paid to his mem- 
ory. On the hill of Santa Lucia, over- 
looking the town, is a white marble statue 
of the conquistador, with the following 
inscription: 

Don Pedro de Valdivia 
valeroso capitan estremifio 
primer gobernador de Chile 

Que en este mismo sitio 

Acampo su hueste 
de ciento cincuenta conquistadores 
el 13 de Diciembre 1540 
dando a estas rocas el nombre de 
Santa Lucia 
i formando de ellas un baluarte 
delined i fundé la ciudad de 
Santiago 
el 12 de Febrero 1541. 


The alameda of Santiago, a magnificent 
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avenue of trees, with a broad roa 
each side, lined with houses of hig] 
degree, ought to be the Champs 
of the Chilian capital. Here s 
the great public buildings, the { 
sions, the favorite promenade of 
zens amidst the monuments of 
and present glory of the nation. 
indeed, are the statues and busts 
roes—General San Martin, whos 
across the Andes entitles him to be eon 
pared with Hannibal and Napoleon: Bey 
nardo O’Higgins, Carrera, Bello, Frei», 
and others whose names should awakey 
patriotic echoes in Chilian breasts. By; 
the marble and the kronze are neglected 
the alameda is not a fashionable resort 
except in one small section where tl; 
carriages congregate on certain days o| 
the week, and the gentlemen pay thei: 
respects to the ladies, who sit in their 
coaches under the trees. The rest of the 
fine avenue is lonesome, badly paved, 
absolutely deserted. In the morning you 
see the country people milking their cows 
there, while under the trees are piles o! 
watermelons, elementary tents or boothis 
and gypsy fires, where the workmen ob 
tain a simple and inexpensive meal. Thi 
alameda is typical of Chilian men anid 
things in general, It possesses all thi 
elements necessary for excellence, but 
from want of energy, attention, and con 
tinuous effort it remains inchoate, unsat 
isfactory, and irritating. 

Of an evening the plaza is the great 
fashionable and popular resort for young 
and old people alike. In an elegant kiosk 
surrounded by sentries with grounded 
arms, one of the military bands plays 
European music, waltzes, operatic pieces, 
and what not, while the public sits or 
walks round and round the square, tle 
men in many cases wearing tall silk hats 
and black coats, the women and children 
dressed in Parisian costumes that often 
have a savor of excess, as if they were 
extravagant models which the good tast 
of the French capitai had refused to 
adopt, but which the unscrupulous ex 
porters had sent out beyond the seas, as 
they send.out corrosive liquors with spe 
cial labels, ‘‘ bon pour négres.” Beauti- 
ful girls abound in Santiago, and it is a 
pleasure to sit and see them pass, and to 
attribute to them in fancy all the mor 
al and intellectual qualities which they 
must have in reality. This discreet in- 
spection, however, does not satisfy the 
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youth of Saatiago. Following the 
custom prevalent in Buenos Ayres, 

the young men simply stand in line 
along the promenade and stare at the 
pretty girls as they walk by, in a 
manner that seems to a stranger to 

be a little indelicate. Such, it ap- 
pears, is the creole custom, which it 

is none of our business to criticise. 

[ cannot, however, help remarking 

the useless existence led by the very 
numerous jeunesse dorée of the cap- 

ital, composed of young men who for 

the most part have spent a year or 

two in Paris, and now endeavor to con- 
tinue in Santiago the life of frivolous dis- 
sipation which was all they saw of France. 
These young men have no respect for wo- 
men. Their thoughts, conversation, and 
way of life are wholly pernicious. 

While examining the promenaders on 
the plaza, where the finely dressed ladies 
and gentlemen are interspersed with men 
wearing ponchos and big straw hats, and 
with dark-skinned women with straight 
black hair and flattened, moony faces, 
dressed in cotton dresses and black shawls, 
we note the very strong differentiation 
of classes. On the one hand, the white 
men, the caballeros, and on the other, 


SANTA LUCIA. 


the peones, or footmen. These latter are 
semi-Indians, who toil, get drunk, and 
multiply, have no morality to speak of, 
no fear of death, and in their present in- 
tellectual condition no marked tendencies 
to be dissatisfied with their lot. In con- 
trast with the white upper classes, whose 
looks and dress are European and devoid 
of any particular character, the peones 
make a strong appeal to the traveller's 
attention, for it is they who impart to the 
landscape in town and country its Chil- 
ian aspect, and it is they who formed the 
conquering armies of the regenerated re- 
public. Here on the plaza you see both 
the rank and file of these armies and the 
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purloining education from 
liquor-sellers, and who practise ix the 
newly settled Indian territory «yd the 
southern provinces, belonged to peo 
ments that were disbanded a{ ‘ 
war, where they became so 
tomed to pillage and rapine that 
could not return to an honest 
In the course of years, and 
little aid from the police and 
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officers—the latter fine men of Spanish 
type, for the most part wearing uniforms 
imitated from the French, and looking 
thoroughly military; the former those 
dark-skinned semi-Indian soldiers, who 
showed in the late war against Peru that 
they could fight like demons, and kill, 
plunder, and burn with a savage ferocity 
that few soldiers can equal and none 
surpass. Still, we must not judge the 
whole Chilian army by the conduct of 
the troops in Peru. In order to raise 
men for that campaign the government 
relaxed perhaps its severity of selection, 
and accepted many bad characters, which 
now remain a curse tothe country. Many 
of the brigands and professional horse- 
stealers, who have received their special 


hoped, disappear, and leave the poor col- 
onists to live in peace and security. 

The war and its great prize, consisting 
of the rich provinces of Tarapaca and 
Antofagasta, have made Chili wealthy, 
proud, and hateful to all her neighbors. 
In a way the Chilians are the Prussians 
of South America, overweening talkers, 
arrogating to themselves the first place 
in war and in peace amongst the repub- 
lics of the Southern Hemisphere, and tak- 
ing measures to make their pretensions a 
reality. Thus in Santiago enormous and 
costly buildings are being constructed for 
barracks and military schools, and much 
prominence is given to military matters, 
there being, besides the Escuela Militar, 
an Academia de Guerra, a military club 
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and periodical subsidized by the state, 
and an Institute of Military Engineers, 
while a committee of officers is travelling 
in Europe to study the armies of Eng- 
land and the Continent. Meanwhile the 
standing army has been much reduced 
within the past few years, and by the 
law passed in December, 1889, the total 
number of men under the colors cannot 
exceed 5885, distributed in two regiments 
of artillery, one battalion of sappers and 
miners, eight battalions of infantry, and 
three regiments of cavalry, plus one bat- 
talion of coast artillery of 500 men. The 
number of officers in active service is 943. 
Besides the regular army there is the 
Guardia Nacional Sedentaria, consisting 
of artillery, 8970 men, and infantry, 42,120 
men, making a total of 51,090 organized 
for mobilization when needed. The gov- 
ernment has, furthermore, made a con- 
tract with a Prussian ex-officer to build 
fortresses at various points along the 
coast, and large purchases of guns are 
being made. 

The Chilian navy is a matter of even 
more national self-satisfaction than the 
army. It now consists of two iron-clads, 
each of 2033 tons, a Monitor of 1130 tons, 
two corvettes of 1101 tons, one corvette of 
1075 tons,two gun-boats of 660 and 775 


tons, a cruiser of 3000 tons, another of 463 
tons, ten torpedo-boats of from 40) to 400 
horse-power. An iron-clad of 6902 tong 
and two cruisers of 2080 tons eac} ¢ 
ing built in France, and two torpe: 
and other material in England. 
val forces consisted in 1889 of 123 
186 engineers, pursers, inspectors, et: 
1285 sailors and men of the crews, mak; 
in all, including servants, a total of so 
1600 men. There is an excellent nays 
college at Valparaiso, a naval club and pe 
riodical, and in Santiago a hydrographie 
office. All this may seem very insigy 
cant to those who are accustomed to read 
about the great armed forces of Europe 
but to the Chilians their navy seems to be 
the commencement at least of a michty 
future. At any rate, they can ask any of 
their neighbors to show something better 
before they begin to sneer. One weak 
point in this navy is that it possesses no 
arsenal. If a ship needs docking or re 
pairing, it has to be taken over to Europe. 
The expenses of the national armament 
are being paid out of the revenues pro- 
duced by the export tax on nitrate, or, in 
other words, out of the riches taken from 
the Peruvians in the late war. The min- 
isters of Public Instruction and of Public 
Works are also accomplishing great things 
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with funds derived from this source. Edu- 
cation is the great hobby of the actual Pre- 
sident, José Manuel Balmaceda, more par- 


ticularly primary education. Santiago is 
naturally the great educational centre of 
Chili. In the alameda is the university, 
which counted 1175 students in 1889, and 
has already turned out more doctors and 
lawyers than the country needs, whether 
for professional purposes or for the more 
sterile and disastrous occupations of polli- 
ticians, Deputies, and Senators. Near the 
Hospital of San Vincent de Paul and con- 
tiguous to the cemetery is an Escuela de 
Medicina, a terra-cotta-colored stucco 
monument in the always popular Peri- 
clean Greek style of architecture. Then 
we have for higher and secondary educa- 
tion the Instituto Nacional of Santiago, 
with 1200 pupils, and 25 provincial liceos 
with a total of 3800 pupils. Finally come 
the free primary schools throughout the 
country, numbering more than 1000, and 
having a total attendance of 57,000 boys 


and girls. There are also normal 
schools for preparing teachers. 
The budget of the Department of 
Public Instruction for 1890 exceeds 
7,000,000 of Chilian dollars, inelud- 
ing the expenditure for 119 normal, 
primary, and secondary schools be- 
ing built in various towns, often, it 
would appear, with great extrava- 
gance, and far in advance of actual 
needs. Private schools are numer- 
ous also, and whatever criticism 
may be made of the Chilians, it 
cannot be countersaid that both 
the men and the women of the 
upper classes are very well edu- 
sated, well informed, and well provided 
with knowledge of foreign languages, 
particularly French and English. I was 
much interested by some conversation 
that I had with the Superior of the Con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart one morning 
that I visited that most fashionable school 
for Chilian girls, now presided over by a 
North-American Sister. ‘‘ During the last 
ten years,” she told me, ‘‘ English has be- 
come the foreign language & la mode, to 
the detriment of French, which was for- 
merly in favor. If the girls are punish- 
ed for neglecting their English lesson, 
the parents say it serves them right. If 
I punish them for shortcomings in the 
French class, the parents plead for indul- 
gence. Nowadays in Chili if you know 
English you are supposed to be sure of 
going to heaven.” This last boutade 
elicited a reproachful burst of laughter, 
and a scandalized ‘‘ Oh, Mother, what are 
you saying?” from the other Sisters who 
were taking part in the conversation. 
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But the Madre Superior persisted in her 
paradox, and I found the confirmation of 
her remark both in actual experience of 
men and women in Chili and also in the 
success of a private school called Santi- 
ago College, which is in high favor with 
the liberals, and prospers only because it 
gives a good high-school course with 
English text-books and English teachers. 

Santiago has incipient museums of in- 
terest, notably that of Natural History, in 
the handsome exhibition palace in the 
park of the Quinta Normal,comprising sec- 
tions devoted to zoology, mineralogy, bot- 
any, geology, paleontology, and ethnolo- 
gy. The museum is rather a dead place, be- 
traying that lack of initiative and active 
care which we have so often to remark in 
Chili. It is not sufficient to found a mu 
seum, a library, or a school; it must also 
be kept up and improved with equal and 


It is, however, interesting to not 

this ancient city of the conqui 

the citizens are beginning to ta 
interest in matters artistic and inj 

al, and also that they have, beside: 

nual Salon, a school of painting 

now boasts four pupils, and a s 
sculpture, with two pupils. The 

ment ministerial report announce 

no small satisfaction that the pup 
most distinguish themselves in th: 

will be sent to Europe, with pens 
$1500 a vear. The Santiago Conservato 
rio de Musica, I am told, has realized crea: 
progress within the past few years, an 
possesses a fine concert-room. Iam als 
informed that the state spends 22 
Chilian a year to keep up the abov 
esting establishments, which all shoy 
laudable desire to imitate foreign nations 
more especially France. 
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continuous attention. A somewhat sim- 
ilar museum exists in Valparaiso. In the 
palace of the Quinta Normal there is also 
a Museo de Bellas Artes, which disposes 
of considerable sums for the purchase of 
works of art, both native and foreign, and 
for the publication of a Revista de Bellas 
Artes. The museo already possesses a 
small collection of native paintings and 
sculpture. Santiago also enjoys an an- 
nual Salon, where an average of 400 works 
are exhibited, and compete for prizes of a 
total value of $2500 Chilian. I did not 
have the pleasure of seeing one of these 
exhibitions, so that I cannot advance any 
opinion as to contemporary Chilian art. 


While still speaking of intellectual 
matters, I may state that in Chili are pub 
lished 400 daily, weekly, monthly, or in 
termittent periodicals. Santiago has eight 
daily four-page papers, which are stated 
to publish all together more than 30,000 
copies a day. One of these, El Ferro 
carril, may be seen all over the south 
and centre of the republic. As far as | 
could judge from careful reading during 
a couple of months, these papers satisfy 
the limited wants of the public, and dole 
out in an indolent and dignified way a 
certain quantity of news, the obtaining of 
which has not cost the reporters much ef 
fort, or caused the editors to go to bed 
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even to sacrifice a single con 
ve cigarette. These journals, like 

of France and Spain, publish a 
ton novel, which is almost always 
slation from Ohnet, Malot, Maupas 
Loti, or some other French genius. 
pital publishes sixteen literary, ar 
administrative, and scientific re 
and ten various periodicals, none 
ch calls for special mention. In 
raiso four daily papers are pub 
with a total circulation of 20,000 
One of them El Mercurio is 
than fifty years old. One or more 
ipers are published in each of the 
s of departments. Other manifes 
s of intellectual life are the forty 
ry and scientific societies which ex- 
n Santiago, at the two most important 
1ich public lectures are given in sea- 
But of these I cannot speak from 


ience. There are also nine social 

in Santiago, of which the most 
ortant is the Union, commodiously 
d in a handsome house, well kept, 


id frequented by the best men of the re- 


lic. At the Union you will hear the 
tical situation of Chili discussed three 
times a day round an excellently served 
le, and after dinner there is plenty of 
oney to be lost and won in the card- 
ns at poker or rocambole. 
olities in Chili, as in all the Southern 
republics, is an interminable subject of 
conversation, and perhaps it has never 
been more ardently pursued than during 
administration of President Balmace- 
The ery is reform and progress. The 
ernment of Chili is nominally popu- 
r and representative; the republic one 
indivisible; and the Constitution is 
ipposed to be modelled on that of the 
United States. The President is elected 
every five years by electors appointed di- 
rectly by the provinces, at the rate of three 
electors for each deputy to which the 
provinee has a right. The President is 
not eligible for re-election except after an 
interval of one term. He administrates 
through six ministers, chosen by himself, 
and a Council of State composed of eleven 
members, six elected by the Congress, and 
five appointed by the President himself. 
This Council is not remunerated, and is of 
little importance, owing to the great pow- 
ers held by the President, who really di- 
rects the whole administrative and elec- 
tive machinery. Thus the President ap- 
points and removesat will the intendentes, 
Vou, LXXXI.—No. 486.—84 


or governors of provinces, and the gober- 
nadores, or governors of departments. 

These latter appoint the subdelegates, 

who preside over the subdelegations, and 
in their turn appoint inspectors, who pre 

side over districts. In this way the Presi- 
dent controls absolutely the political ad 

ministration of the republic in its divisions 
and subdivisions of province, department, 
subdelegation, and district; all the offi- 
cials are his creatures, and dependent for 
their position on his good-will. The mu- 
nicipal authority is vested in city Coun- 
cils, elected every three years by the peo- 
ple; but their activity is very limited. 
The judicial power is vested in magis- 
trates appointed, under certain rules, by 
the President of the republic; but they 
sannot be revoked without legal cause. 
The legislative power resides in a nation- 
al Congress, composed of a Chamber of 
Deputies, elected directly by the depart- 
ments, in the proportion of one deputy for 
every 30,000 inhabitants and fraction of 
the same not less than 15,000, and of a 
Senate, whose members are elected by 
popular vote by the provinces at the rate 
of one senator for every three deputies 
and fraction of two deputies by which 
the province may be represented. Depu- 
ties are elected every three years, and the 
Senate renewed in half its numbers like- 
wise every three years, each senator thus 
remaining in service six years. 

During the past six administrations, we 
may say without fear of contradiction, the 
government of Chili, in spite of its name, 
has been an oligarchy, composed of the 
best families of Santiago, who have con 
trolled everything, and, on the whole, gov 
erned well and to the general satisfaction, 
the more so as no attempt was ever made 
to suppress the farce of universal suffrage, 
which amuses the people if it does not con- 
vince them of their so-called sovereignty. 
The outgoing President has invariably 
named his successor, and brought all the 
necessary machinery into play to secure 
his election. The great point at issue in 
Chili, as indeed it is the great point in all 
the South-American republics, is whether 
or not the President shall continue to wield 
the enormous power which the Constitu 
tion gives him, and whether or not his in- 
tervention in electoral matters shall cease; 
in short, whether republican institutions, 
representative government, and local au- 
tonomy shall become a reality in these 
countries, and not a mere illusory pro- 
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gramme. Roughly speaking, the political 
parties in Chili are the Conservatives, 
who are now identified with clericalism, 
and the Liberals, who demand great liber- 
ality in all matters of creed and in the in- 
terpretation of the Constitution. There 
is also a small and talented radical party, 
forming the advanced guard of the Lib- 
erals, but not differing from the latter on 
any questions except those of opportunity. 
President Balmaceda has had the rare 
privilege, which has not fallen to the lot 
of any of his predecessors, to have made 
himself exceedingly unpopular by his in- 
dividualist pretensions and his obstinate 
refusal to bend in conformity with the 
opinion of the legislative body; and the 
consequence is that both Liberals and 
Conservatives are united in a strong ma- 
jority against the ‘‘ jefe supremo,” as the 
President is called, and some notable re- 
form of the Constitution seems imminent. 
Let us hope that the people will be ready 
to take advantage of their new powers, 
and be able to exercise them wisely. 

A point on which the Chilian radicals 
express strong views is the large surplus 
that the Treasury holds, and to diminish 
which vain efforts are being made by 
expenditure on schools, railways, arma- 
ments,and public works. Amongst South- 
American republics Chili has the rare 
privilege of being not only solvent, but 
also of having excellent credit. Accord- 
ing to M. Leroy Beaulieu’s classification 
of the credit of nations into seven cate- 
gories, corresponding to the interest and 
type of their loans, Chili comes in the 
third category, and stands on a level with 
France. This state of affairs is thorough- 
ly satisfactory. The radicals, however, 
consider the present considerable surplus 
to be a danger to the country so long as 
the Constitution and the powers of the 
President remain unmodified. The idea 
is that the disposal of these funds facili- 
tates the efforts of the government to 
tamper with electoral matters by direct 
or indirect bribery. Too much impor- 
tance, however, must not be attached to 
these political questions; none of them is 
likely to interfere with the tranquillity 
and peaceful development of the coun- 
try, for Chili has long outgrown the pe- 
riod of dictators and revolutions, and her 
political evolution must henceforward be 
always constitutional and never violent. 
On the other hand, this evolution is not 
likely to be very rapid. 
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A great item of expenditure 
for out of the nitrate royalties, j 
tension of the Chilian railway, 
At present the lines belongino 
managed by the state are thos 
Santiago and Valparaiso, with ab 
Los Andes, and from Santiago to Tales 
huano, with branches to Palm) 
Angeles, Traiguen, and Collipu] 
suring in all 1068 kilometres, | 
these lines represented a value of $4: 
073 Chilian, and gave a clear } 
$1,599,886, or 3.11 per cent. on the. 
They carried within the year 3 318 
passengers, a figure almost equal to that 
of the total population of the re) 
which is estimated at 3,165,000, of 
50,000 are Indians. This numbe: 
sidering how vast Chili is and how t 
it is populated, is worthy of notic: 
be accounted for to a great extent 
natural restlessness of the peo) 
lower classes especially are always | 
ling by railway or steamer; any 
is sufficient to send a whole fam 
with beds and baggage to a fresh place, 
In addition to the above lines the stat 
purchased the line from Chafiaral t: 
mas and Salados, 65} kilometres 
we have the following private lines 
ning from the north: Arica to Tac 
63 kilometres; the nitrate railways 
branches between Iquique and Pisa 
300 kilometres; Patillos to Salitreras, 93 
kilometres; Mejillones to the Cerro Gordo 
mine, 29 kilometres; Antofagasta to Asc: 
tan and Huanchaca, 440 kilometres; Tal 
tal to Cachiyuyal, 82 kilometres; Caldera 
to Copiapo and branches to Puquios, San 
Antonio, and Chafiarcillo, 242 kilometres 
Carrizal Bajo to Carrizal Alto and Cer 
Blanco mine, 81 kilometres; Coquimb 
Serena, 15 kilometres ; Coquimbo to Ova 
and Panucillo, 123 kilometres; Serena to 
Vicufia, 78 kilometres; Tongoi to Tan 
ya, 55 kilometres; Laraquete, in the bay of 
Arauco, to Maquegna, 40 kilometres; n 
ing a total of 1611 kilometres. There ar 
also short lines in the coal districts of Co- 
ronel, Lota, Lebu, etc., and the line of the 
Arauco Company from Concepcion to 
Curanilahue, which, when completed, \ 
measure 66 kilometres. Some twelve 
other private lines, all in the mineral! and 
nitrate zone, are being studied or con 
structed, and the state, by means of tlie 
Bernstein and subcontracts, is building 
lines from Huasco to Vallenar, Ovalle to 
San Marcos, Vilos to Salamanca, Calera to 
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na and Cabildo, Santiago to Melipilla, 
en to Peumo, Palmilla to Ancones, 
to Constitucion, Coihue to Mul- 


Victoria to Tolten, Tolten to Valdi- 
d Osorno, all to be finished within 
sof from two to five years, dating 
from November, 1888, and making a to- 


nearly 1000 kilometres. Meanwhile 
amongst the great private lines in con- 
struction are Clark’s transandine, by way 
of Los Andes, the Uspallata Pass, and 
} oza, Which will put Valparaiso and 
Buenos Ayres in direct communication, 
and the Ferro-Carril Interoceanico, be- 
tween Buenos Ayres and Talcahuano, of 
whieh the econcessionnaires are Francisco 
Bustamante and Co. This line starts from 
Buenos Ayres, passes through the heart of 
the rich province of the same name, touches 
a point in communication with the port of 
Bahia Blanea at Carhue, and so through 
the pampa and the towns of General 
Acha, Chadileuvu, Rio Colorado, and Rio 
Neuquen, then over the Andes by the 
Antuco Pass, and down to Yumbel, where 
it joins the Chilian state lines. This line, 
measuring 1412 kilometres, has great ad- 

over the Clark transandine 

First of all, it is easy to con- 
On the Argentine side, where 
are 1255 kilometres, the maximum 
gradients are 1.9 per cent., and on the 
side, 2.5 per cent.; whereas on the 
transandine line there are 5 per 
cent. grades, necessitating the employ- 
ment of the rack system. At the same 
time the Clark line is one metre gauge 
Mendoza and Los Andes, at 
which points goods and passengers will 
have to be transferred, while the Busta- 
mante line is five and one-half feet gauge, 
the same as that of the Chilian state rail- 
ways, thus rendering through traffic pos- 
sible and cheap. The country through 
which the Bustamante line passes in the 
Argentine is full of fine valleys and vast 
cattle runs, and will be certainly further 
developed by the new railway. The An- 
tuco Pass is only 2000 metres above the 
level of the sea, whereas the Uspallata 
Pass is more than donble that height. 
The construction of this line is being 
actively pursued, and will be completed 
in about five years from the present date. 
Another line, called the Ferro -Carril 
Trasandino del Norte, is projected, to 
run from Copiapo, in Chili, to Cordoba, 
in the Argentine, and to bring the port of 
Caldera into communication with those 
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of Rosario, Santa Fe, and Buenos Ayres, 
passing through the provinces of San 
Juan, La Rioja, and Catamarca. The 
Chilian government has already granted 
the concession for this line, which will 
doubtless be built in the course of time, 
and certainly prove to be of the highest 
commercial importance. 

After the capital, the city that plays the 
greatest role in Chilian urban life is Val- 
paraiso, which consists of a blue bay very 
dangerously exposed to the north winds, 
a vast sweep of quays, three parallel 
streets, and at the back an amphitheatre 
of hills covered with houses—hills of red 
brown rock and earth rising to a lofty 
ridge, whose aridity is rendered more ey- 
ident by a scant mantle of black scrub. 
The houses are built on the spurs of this 
ridge, called cerros, three of which are 
built over with decent villas, enlivened 
with gardens, trees, and verandas, com- 
manding a magnificent view of the bay. 
The other cerros are inhabited by the 
poorer classes, who dwell in sheds and 
shanties built of all kinds of old lumber, 
fragments, and débris, such as sardine 
boxes, oil cans flattened out, lead out of 
tea-chests, broken trunks, wreckage of 
ships and railway cars—the whole patched 
up with sacks and sheets of corrugated 
iron. The very road up the cerro is a 
rickety piece of patchwork held together 
with boards and cross timbers. The cerros 
where the foreigners live are provided 
with decent roads, and many of the villas 
are commodious, pleasant, and elegantly 
furnished. The business town below is 
not remarkable for its architectural mon- 
uments. Indeed, almost the only monu- 
ment is that to the memory of the hero of 
the war against Peru and Bolivia, the 
hero of Iquique, as he is called, Arturo 
Prat and his companions. Valparaiso is 
a business town; its streets are well pro- 
vided with fine shops; but the shops are 
in a minority compared with the offices, 
banks, warehouses, and merchants’ estab- 
lishments. The port is provided with a 
landing - place for passengers, who come 
ashore in small boats, and with a fine 
mole, called the Muelle Fiscal, provided 
with excellent hydraulic machinery for 
hauling trucks and working cranes. This 
mole, however, is inadequate for the traf- 
fic of the port, and consequently all the 
loading of cargo is executed by means of 
lighters, the quay being used only for un- 
loading ships with cargo from foreign 
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parts. The quays are formed by a sea- 
wall, strengthened by old iron railway 
rails, which are put to most varied uses in 
Chili; and the fine semicircle is now be- 
ing extended toward the north, much 
land being gained from the sea and filled 
in, so as to give the city room for expan- 
sion. Near the Muelle Fiscal are the im- 
mense buildings of the Custom-house and 
bonded warehouses; on the top of the hill, 
the military school; and then beyond, 
along the cornice road, forts, navy store- 
rooms, and a light-house. From this 
point may be viewed the admirable pane- 
rama of the town climbing up the hills, 
terrace above terrace; the bay, with its 
torpedoes, iron -clads, steamers, sailing 
ships,and busy shoals of lighters and small 
boats; and the distant boundary hills that 
close in the glistening bay, and stretch 
their jagged promontories into the calm 
blue waters of the Pacific. 

Valparaiso, the port of Santiago, and 
the principal port of the republic, is quite 
an English city. ‘‘ The Chilians will not 
be pleased to read that statement,” sug- 
gests a friend at my elbow. ‘‘ Can it be 
denied?” I ask. ‘‘Is not the whole as- 
pect of the place English? Is not the bay 
full of English ships? Do you not hear 


English spoken everywhere as soon as 


you get ashore? Do not the public- 
houses bear the familiar old sign-boards 
of the ‘ Royal Oak,’ the ‘Queen’s Arms,’ 
the ‘Red Lion,’ ‘All the World’s Cor- 
ner’? Here is the suave English chem- 
ist, whose speech is so precise; the Eng- 
lish bookseller, three or four of them 
with fine shops; the English doctors by 
the dozen; English grocers, who sell ba- 
con and pickles, and style themselves 
‘Italian warehousemen,’ according to the 
classical tradition of their guild; English 
shop-keepers of all kinds; English hotels, 
and, of course, an English newspaper. 
What are all those tall and slender girls, 
with blond hair, queer hats, loosely fitting 
dresses, a rather ungraceful although ath- 
letic walk, an incomparably fine quality 
of rose and white flesh, such as Reynolds 

-Sir Joshua, I should say—loved to paint, 
are they not unmistakably English girls? 
Up there on the hill do I not spy an Eng- 
lish chureh? All these business blocks, 
house after house, are not the firms Eng- 
lish, with an intermixture of German? If 
you take away the English firms from 
Valparaiso, what remains?” ‘‘ True,” re- 
plied my friend. “It is quite true.” “I 
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will even go further, and ask w] 

of Chili if you take the foreigne, 
particularly the English and 

mans?” ‘‘Good gracious! I hoy: 

not going to put these fearful 

print. You alarm me.” ‘\W 

you?” I replied. ‘‘A strange: 

Chili for the first time, and in 
vaguely that it is some far-away 
lightful Paul and Virginia count 

truly is—a country of great wea 
beauty, vast in extent, varied in 

and still full of the energy and . 

of the conquistadores, is surprised | 

that the descendants of the conquis 

are very few in number relative], 
extent of their territory and the 

their settlement. He is struck, ab 
things, by the prominence and ubiqui 
of foreigners in the practical management 
and organization of the great business ey 
terprises, and even of the great privat 
fortunes of the land. You, who are liy 
ing here, do not notice the phenome: 
so much as one who has arrived fres 
For instance, we will suppose you 

to Chili by way of the Strait of 
haens. In Tierra del Fuego you 
tonished to find a station of Englis 
sionaries, who have taught the Ind 

be kind to shipwrecked mariners, 1 

to eat them as they formerly di 
Punta Arenas the great sheep-farmi: 
terprises are in the hands of Englis 
Valdivia is simply a German coio) 

most flourishing and charming in the re 
public, troubled only by too numerous 
bands of cattle-lifters and brigands, who 
also plague the English, French, and 
Swiss colonies in the old Araucanian ter- 
ritory. Now we come to the coal coast, 
and the first proprietors we find ar 
‘Arauco Company, Limited, London,’ 
owners of a railway, at the hands 
whose English managers I received kin 
hospitality.. The Lota and Coronel mines 
belong to Chilians—the Cousifio fan 
ily—but the managers are all Englis! 
The managers of the Cousifio agricult 
estates are likewise English. In Talca 
huano and Concepcion all the business 
on a large scale is done by English or 
Germans. The railway from Talcahuano 
to Santiago and Valparaiso was built by 
English engineers; many of the higher 
employés are English; so, too, are a ma 
jority of the engine-drivers. All the state 
railways, be it remembered, were paid for 
almost exclusively with the money ob- 
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tained from British loans. Valparaiso is 
incontestably English. In the mining 
districts Englishmen and English capital 
lominate. 
In Taltal and the neighboring nitrate 
ind gold and silver mines the Eng- 
ind the Germans are working hand 
nd, the former having provided the 
il. Antofagasta is controlled by 
ish capital and management. Tara- 
4 is almost wholly an English prov- 
owned by London joint-stock com 
panies. You cannot land at a single port 
of any importance along the Chilian coast 
without finding a little group of Anglo- 
Saxons who are making or trying to make 
their fortunes. Every little port has its 
‘king,’ its great man, who controls busi- 
ness there, and has a finger in all sorts of 
vies. And how often does this ‘ king ’— 
your Don Alfredo, Don Juan, or Don Ju- 
lio—prove to be a stalwart Englishman 
with a very red face and a violent hatred 
of Mr. Gladstone, or a gigantic Teuton of 
the Fortschrittspartei, who weeps on your 
bosom when he speaks of Bismarck’s retire- 
nent? In those queer little wooden towns 
in the north, where all the houses smell 
close and acrid, like an attic bedroom 
inder sunburnt rafters, you invariably 
find two or three pleasant and well-kept 
houses, and genial meetings of an evening, 
when the Spitenbrau flows freely, and 
those hearty and accomplished Teutons 
play Beethoven, Schumann, and Strauss, 
while the English gentleman who man- 
ages the railway looks on through his 
eye-glass, correct and reserved in manner, 
just as he would be if he were sitting in 
the smoking-room of the Reform Club or 
the Travellers’. Where are the Chilians? 
They too abound, but are less prominent, 
at any rate in what the French call the 
extractive industries. The Chilians have 
their vast agricultural estates, their vine- 
yards—managed invariably by French or 
Italians—their mines, too, and their inter- 
est in various enterprises. There are fine 
business heads amongst them, remarkable 
intellects, able financiers, and large for- 
tunes. Errazuriz, Urmeneta, Brown, Ed- 
wards, Matte, Cousifio, and a score other 
names could be mentioned in connection 
with great and stable wealth, but for some 
reason or another it would appear that 
the Chilians have not studied business 
investments for their money until quite 
lately. Their natural temperament per- 
haps inclines them to passive enjoyment; 


ve 


they are satisfied with the easy and indo 
lent life of Santiago and the mild excite 
ment of a little card- playing for heavy 
stakes. Enormous fortunes have been 
made by Chilians in mines, but most of 
these have been dissipated as soon as ac- 
quired, and not a few have found their 
way to Paris and Monte Carlo, where their 
reckless spenders have contributed to cre- 
ate the composite and imaginary type 
known by the name of rastacouére. Now 
we know that these unregenerate days are 
over, and that the Chilians are going to 
do wonderful things, and become a great 
nation, and ultimately an industrial na- 
tion, they say, like England, Switzerland, 
and the German provinces of the Rhine, 
in the realization of which aspirations for- 
eign immigration and the completion of 
interior and transandine railways are to 
play a great rdle. At present, however, 
this grand and self-sufficing national de 
velopment is more or less remote, and 
meanwhile it must be admitted, in pre- 
sence of incontestable evidence, that Eng- 
lish capital and English initiative are the 
chief agents in opening up and utilizing 
the riches of Chili.” 

But what have the Chilians been doing, 
we may ask, all these long years since 
Pedro de Valdivia founded their capital 
three hundred and fifty summers ago? 
How does it happen that this enormous 
territory, measuring 753,216 square kilo- 
metres, and consequently larger than any 
European country except Russia, has a 
population of only three millions and 
odd? The natural increase in the course 
of three centuries ought surely to have 
produced a greater total. The only ex- 
planation that we can suggest is the ter- 
rible infant mortality. From the begin- 
ning, we may presume, the lower classes 
have lived in the same unhygienie condi- 
tions which may still be observed; and 
from the beginning the majority of the 
children born have died in infancy, as 
they do at the present day, and as they 
will doubtless continue to die for many 
years to come in spite of the wider dissem- 
ination of primary education. The Chil- 
ian peon loves his hut of mud and cane. 
His women folk, true to the blood of their 
Indian progenitors, disdain chairs, and 
delight only in squatting on ‘the earth. 
And the peon and his wife alike prefer 
to buy of the squatting open-air dealers 
rather than to patronize a clean and well 
arranged shop. A proof of this may be 
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seen on the quay at Valparaiso, where the 
Chola women, with patches of sticking- 
plaster on their temples, leaves in their 
ear-holes, and melon seeds stuck in their 
nostrils — queer traditional nostrums for 
the cure of real or imaginary ills—still 
spread out their wares in the dust, and 
get all the popular custom, although there 
are good modern stores just across the 
way. What influence education will 
have on these peones it is hard to say, 
and ‘President Balmaceda himself has 
perhaps not thought of the future in his 
zeal for building fine school-houses. As 
it is, the peon is an excellent miner, though 
he does pocket the choicest bits of gold 
and silver ore. -He is an indefatigable 
worker at agriculture or anything else, 
very docile when treated justly, and easi- 
ly manageable when handled in the right 
way. He has his faults and his short- 
comings, but withal he is by no means 
wanting in intelligence, and when the so- 
cialists begin to preach in the land they 
will certainly find him an apt disciple. 
Then there will .be a fine upsetting of 
things in general, and of the existing 
white oligarchy in particular. 

The Chilian peones, especially the more 
intelligent miscellaneous workers, known 
as rotos, or ragged men, are truly wonder- 
ful creatures for strength and endurance, 
and no European can compete with them. 
To see them working in the mines is most 
eurious. Half naked, they run along the 
low galleries, scramble up a notched pole, 
and then up the ragged rock stairs of the 
old Spanish crooked shafts, all the time 
carrying a hundred-weight of ore in a 
leather pouch slung on their shoulders. 
When they reach the top they just shrug 
their shoulder, the ore falls on the ground, 
and they remain a few seconds gasping 
for breath, and then, all of a sudden, they 
run down the mine again, whistling as 
if nothing had happened. And so they 
work nine or ten hours a day. So it is 
with stevedores in the Chilian ports, also 
rotos. These men have immense physi- 
cal strength, disdain all mechanical help, 
and carry enormous weights, always on 
their heads and shoulders. Both the 
miners and the stevedores are like over- 
grown children in the government of 
their lives. What one does the others 
do; and with fair words they can be led 
to do anything, except to work when they 
think they have worked enough. Then 
it is useless to offer them more dollars. 


They have as many dollars as they Want 
for the moment, and so they say, “Ny, 
quiero trabajar mas, patron,” in thy 
friendly way possible, and an hou) 
all of them are drunk and dancino 
ous cuecas. Thus they all work 
and starts, spend their earnings to th, 
cent, and never look to the future. \V)jey 
a roto gets old, which rarely happens 
bad liquor, heart-disease, and pulmonig 
carry most of them off in the prime of 
life, or when he is no longer able to work 
he goes and lives with a more prosperous 
brother, for all these rotos are complies 
and tocallos, or namesakes, and full of 
kindly feeling toward each other, excep} 
when they quarrel at times, draw knives. 
and use them. The rotos, however. aye 
now emigrating in large numbers to the 
Argentine, where they get better 

than the father-land pays, and so Cliili js 
losing some of her best working-men 

In conclusion, I say, with grateful souve- 
nirs of the unfailing kindness shown to 
me in all parts of the country, that the 
Chilians are pleasant and agreeable peo 
ple to deak with and to live amongst 
Their land is full of natural beauties and 
mineral wealth. The climate is perfect, 
except in the extreme south, where it is 
severe in winter, but less so than the north 
of Scotland or the extreme zone of the 
United States; and of all the places where 
aman could go to settle away from the 
father-land, Chili is certainly one of the 
most favored in certain respects. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to foresee for 
Chili a very much greater development 
in wealth and in civilization than that al- 
ready achieved, the former being precari- 
ous, inasmuch as it depends upon mineral 
riches of uncertain duration, and the |at- 
ter being superficial and imitative rather 
than sincere. The Chilians have remark 
able facility and singular faculties of imi- 
tation and adaptability. But they are not 
griindlich, as the Germans say. They ar 
pleasant, hospitable people, having a cer 
tain outward semblance of refinement; 
but it is preferable not to probe the sur- 
face too deeply. 

As regards colonization, serious reserves 
are to be made, for the reasons indicated 
in a previous article. Ai present I am 
speaking not so much of Chili as a haven 
of rest for the humble agricultural laborer, 
but rather as a field for the merchant, tlie 
business man, and the capitalist, and 
more especially for the North-American 
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st. The ground is already very For that matter, the mineral deposits of 
taken up, it is true. English capi- Chili contain every known metal. All 
| German trading enterprise have that is needed for success is capital, en 
unted themselves far and wide over ergy, patience, and good luck. There is 
‘ritory; but there is still plenty of much to be done also in public works, not 
or young men commanding a cer- only railways, but moles, docks, and har 


nount of capital who would be con- bor works. Finally, there would seem to 
to go to Chili, learn the language, be room for banking establishments, both 
tudy the people and their ways, and sim- metropolitan and provincial, the profits of 
ve quietly, wait and watch until the existing public and private banks be- 
they saw their chance of getting into the ing unusually large. The Bank of Val- 
“swim.” In the mining business, par- paraiso, for instance, paid a dividend of 
ticularly gold, silver, and manganese, 18 per cent. in 1889, with $1,000,000 in its 
and perhaps coal in the extreme south, reserve fund, and the provincial Bank of 


there are no doubt fortunes to be made. Concepcion a dividend of 16 per cent. 


ON WAKING FROM A DREAMLESS SLEEP. 
BY ANNIE FIELDS 


~- WAKED: the sun was in the sky, 
The face of heaven was fair, 
The silence all about me lay 
Of morning in the air. 


I said: where hast thou been, my soul, 
Since the moon set in the west? 

I know not where thy feet have trod, 
Nor what has been thy quest. 


Where wert thou when Orion passed 
Below the dark blue sea? 

His glittering, silent stars are gone— 
Didst follow them for me? 


Where wert thou in that awful hour 
When first the night wind heard 
The faint breath of the coming dawn, 

And fled before the word? 


Where hast thou been, my spirit, 
Since the long wave on the shore 

Tenderly rocked my sense asleep 
And I heard thee no more? 


Thou hast shown me no fair cities, 
No glories once I knew, 

Nor those my fancy paints for me 
Where skies are ever blue. 


My limbs, like breathing marble, 
Have lain in the warm down; 
No heavenly chant, no earthly care, 
Has wakened smile or frown. 


I wake; thy kiss is on my lips; 
Thou art my day, my sun; 

But where, O spirit, where wert thou 
While sands of night have run? 





SWITZERLAND 
BY 8. H. 


NATION that has been governed ‘or 
JX five hundred years by its own peo- 
ple and without the help of kings chal- 
lenges attention. It is already more than 
five hundred years since the victory of 
Morgarten and the founding of the first 
Swiss league. Empires and kingdoms 
have risen to glory and become extinct 
since that handful of patriots in the Alps 
founded a government by the people and 
for the people that should reach the cli- 
max of democracy away on in the nine- 
teenth century. Of course the degree of 
real freedom enjoyed by the Swiss people 
has varied in form from century to centu- 
ry; so, too, has the character of the alli- 
ance between the states or cantons. For 
ages the states comprised not a govern- 
ment, but a confederacy, with full rights 
reserved to each canton to do as it willed 
as to laws, treaties,and war. But each 
little canton remained a republic in itself. 
The liberty of the Swiss people was al- 
ways intact, and the governing power 
remained in their hands in all these five 
hundred years. The fact would almost 
seem to settle the question whether a 
people can for a long time rule them- 
selves. That some of the little republics 
comprising the Swiss confederacy were 
in themselves tyrannies, history assures 
us often enough, but they were tyrannies 
of the people’s own choosing. Often the 
worst tyrannies and the worst laws are 
those inflicted by a people upon them- 
selves and by their own votes. We Amer- 
icans need not to look away from the gov- 
ernment of our own large cities to realize 
the fact. 

However, what interests political stu- 
dents as to the sister republic most is the 
character of the institutions and people of 
Switzerland to-day. There is no question 
but they have a thorough-going republic 
there now, full paced and of ancient ped- 
igree. 

The Swiss constitution has been amend- 
ed repeatedly; notably in 1830, 1848, and 
1872, and each step in the amendment 
has carried the confederacy on to a more 
advanced union, a more central whole, 
though never restricting the complete 
liberty of the individual. It is the can- 
tons, not the people, that have been shorn 
of many unjust powers by the amended 
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SWISS. 


constitution. The laws are noy 
largely common all over the 

than before. There is a Supreme | 

(a new thing there) now, common cojy 
age, federal customs, and a fine federa) 
army—all outside the control of the cay. 
tons. 

Greater individual liberty exists 
where; a more complete government 
the people by the people is not to he 
found; and nowhere in the world ave thp 
state officers, law-makers, and courts < 
absolutely the servants of the public 
in Switzerland. Unless the people say 
either by their votes or by their s 
the laws of the Swiss Parliament are | 
laws at all. If a single canton demand 
the submission of an act of Parliament 
the popular vote, it must be submitted; or 
if even thirty thousand people petition 
for such submission, it must be granted 
Such petitions are usually placed in post 
offices and public buildings, and the se 
curing of the number of signers required 


is a matter of no trouble whatever; hence 
this plebiscite is often resorted to. 
quently a number of laws will be submit 
ted at once, and on some Sunday morn- 
ing after church (the usual time for 
voting) the Swiss citizen, with his silent 
ballot, will defeat a dozen acts of Parlia- 
ment. In some of the cantons this same 
practice prevails as to the local laws of 
the cantonal government. 

Under the Swiss system the President 
of the confederacy has no more authority 
than a member of the cabinet. The head 
of the government is a Council elected by 
the Parliament. This Council selects a 
chairman from its members, who thus be- 
comes President of the republic, and as- 
sumes a cabinet portfolio, usually that of 
foreign affairs. He is clothed with 
powers of appointment to office; his co- 
members of the cabinet, even the judges 
of the Supreme Court, are all elected. He 
can serve but a single year; hence his 
time and talents, instead of being devoted 
to filling offices and seeking a re-election, 
are given to the service of his country 
He is helped in his efforts for pure and 
economical government by a corps of 
trained statesmen. 

The country possesses a firmly estab 
lished, long- tried, and perfectly satis!ac- 
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tory civil service system. No induce- 
ment could lead the patriotic Swiss to 
vo back to the miserable and corrupting 


practice of turning the offices of the gov- 
ernment over to a horde of ‘‘ practical 
polit cians,” to be corruptly dealt out to 
their followers and associates. In fact, 


the term ‘‘ politician ” is scarcely known, 
or, if known, only spoken of with con- 
tempt and disgust. Political ‘‘ bossism ” 
would be a deadly calling there. Men 
are trained to fill all minor offices, and 
are promoted to high posts only on proven 
merit. The system has proven wonder- 
fully economical for the government, 
and better and fitter public servants than 
formerly are found in all places of trust 
and honor. Civil service in Switzerland 
has not caused the people to lose interest 
in the government or the welfare of the 
country. On the contrary, they are 
proud of the high excellence of their of- 
ficials, and look with contentment upon 
a system that assures the people public 
economy and the state honor. 

[he salaries of all officers are small, so 
that publie officials do not and cannot as- 
sume the style and the extravagance so 
unbecoming to a people’s government, or 
an official extravagance that only comes, 
as a rule, with high salaries, short terms 
of office, and consequent temptations to 
be corrupt. A dishonest official cannot 
clear his skirts there by resigning and go- 
ing back to work in his political party 
till his crime is forgotten. One dishonest 
act, and he will never hold office again. 

‘* By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Switzerland is a republic like our own— 
a government of the. people by the peo- 
ple—yet its system of civil service has 
not only saved millions of money, it has 
increased the patriotism of its citizens, and 
brought honor on the country. 

A single glance at the government out- 
lays demonstrates how economically the 
Swiss people are ruled under a civil ser- 
vice system. A few years ago it cost 
them but a trifle over three dollars a head 
for all government expenses. England 
at the same time was paying twelve dol- 
lars, and France something like fifteen 
dollars per head. What it costs to govern 
in our own great republic, with its colos- 
sal opportunities for extravagance, cor- 
ruption, and waste, we seldom care to 
contemplate. We have rarely the cour- 
age to count the awfui figures. 

That low, salaries and long terms of 
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service for public officials are measures 
of prudence and economy worthy adop- 
tion by all governments, none save the 
‘practical politicians” who live by the 
corruption of government longer care to 
dispute. 

There are other measures that look to 
the economy in state affairs in Switzer- 
land not less than to the welfare of the 
individual. Among them are savings- 
banks for working-men, co - operative 
stores, factory laws, cheap insurance, of- 
ten compulsory insurance, and all kinds 
of manual or industrial training schools. 
Industrial schools for the training of 
youths to become good artisans, instead 
of mere day-laborers, is a feature as favor- 
able to the welfare of society and the state 
as it is to the youth himself. Factory 
laws, enforced by the most careful gov- 
ernment inspectors, looking to the full 
rights of the lowest employee, as well as 
to the rights of the richest manufacturer 
or incorporation, are not only just mea- 
sures but economical ones, inasmuch as 
they secure good machinery, careful man- 
agement, and prompt settlement of wages 
and debts. 

cconomy, however, is not a result of 
Swiss law only, it is a Swiss trait in ev- 
ery walk of private or industrial life. Do 
things well first, cheaply afterward, is the 
true Swiss economy. It is as noticeable 
in their farms as it is in their factories. 
Their farms are cared for like expensive 
gardens, and every foot of land, by thor- 
ough fertilizing, scientific culture, and 
constant economy, is made to produce to 
the full. Grape land and fruit land in 
general are very dear and very profitable. 
A thousand dollars and more an acre is 
no uncommon price for grape land on 
any of the lake sides, and even good 
grass land well situated is worth one hun- 
dred to three hundred dollars an acre. 
Of course on such priced land economy 
must be practised, and even then many a 
Swiss farmer groans under a mortgage 
that keeps his nose not far from the meta- 
phorical grindstone. The lands of the 
country, cheap or dear, are largely dis- 
tributed among the whole people. One 
can almost believe that some time or oth- 
er there must have been an agrarian law 
in the country limiting the amount of 
land a man might hold. Of some six 
hundred thousand householders in the re- 
public about five hundred thousand in 
round numbers own a bit of land. The 
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greater number of these little farms are 
devoted to grass, stock-growing, and fruit 
culture. Only a twelfth part of the peo- 
ple, it is estimated, live in towns, and yet 
the country is not a land of farming and 
stock-growing only. 

Few countries in Europe have more 
diversified industries. Every mountain 
river is turning the wheels of cotton and 
silk mills. Tens of thousands of Swiss 
are making watches, fine instruments, and 
wood carvings, while thousands are weav- 
ing silks, ribbons, and embroideries. They 
are an ingenious, hard-working race, and 
their inventive skill is scarcely second to 
that of the Americans. 

They buy and sell with all lands of the 
world, and their extended commerce is 
making them rich. Their very neces- 
sities make them a people to trade with 
the world. They are compelled to im- 
port largely, spite of their home industries. 
Their Alps, grand to the eye, furnish lit- 
tle to the physical development of the 
country. A large percent. of everything 
the Swiss eats and wears comes from 
abroad. Cattle, horses, wheat, and flour 
are brought from Hungary; cotton and 
petroleum from America; raw silk from 
Italy, France, and China; while every 


pound of coal used for machinery or for 
fuel is bought in the Rhine district of 


Germany. The Alps themselves produce 
almost no useful ores, metals, or coal. 
Even three-fourths of the wood used in 
the country is imported; yet with it all 
the country sells more than it buys, ex- 
ports more than it imports. It is a coun- 
try of great mountains and little cities. 
The capital itself contains only 50,000 or 
60,000 people, and Zurich, the commercial 
centre, but 25,000 more. Geneva, often 
called the Swiss Paris, numbers only some 
85,000 souls. In short, the whole popula- 
tion of the country scarcely exceeds three 
millions, and the territorial area only 
equals that of lowa or Illinois. What the 
country lacks in population, however, it 
makes up in interest. As already said, 
there is not so free a people elsewhere in 
the world as these Swiss. They are the 
Athenians of modern times—Athenians 
in more senses than that of extreme free- 
dom. They are the best-educated people 
of the world; that is, if universal educa- 
tion is the best. Thoroughness, too, even 
in the lowest grades of learning, is char- 
acteristic of their system. There are no 
shoddy educators, there is no superficial 


‘one grade. 


cramming, and the country is not « 
ed with one-horse colleges. Com, 

education, free schools, and almos; 
text-books are fundamental princi) 
the Swiss educational system. 

Everybody in the country agrees 
these things. The state’s first busi 
the education of the youth. Te 
must, first of all, be university gra: 
or else be graduates of high, very 
class normals. They are employed 
long terms, almost for life, and ar 
sioned when grown old in the publi: 
vice. The schools stand at the head 
everything; even the army costs less {| 
their schools do. 

Their system contains six kinds, 
grades, of preparatory schools belo 
university. There are the primary 
secondary, the repeating, the specia 
Réal schools, and the gymnasium 
last answering in rank to the Ameri 
college. The first two of these schools 
are compulsory and free, but the pupil 
may choose between attending the sec 
ondary school and the repeating school 
This latter is intended mostly for the ben 
efit of the very poor, who cannot spare 
the children from labor after they 
finished with the primary school. These 
repeating schools, intended simply for 
fixing in the child’s mind what he has 
already learned, are held two forenoons 
in the week. Sometimes they are held in 
the evening. 

The child enters the primary school 
in his sixth year, and attends till he is 
twelve. Each year pushes him forward 
The last three years of the 
elementary school are termed Réal class- 
es, but are not to be confounded with the 
higher Réal schools, which are but a step 
short of the college. 

In the classes of city and town schools 
the boys and girls are usually separate. 
There is no study room, the studying 
being all done at home. It is noticeable 
that the school opens without Bible read 
ing or prayer, but later in the morning 
one of the town pastors will enter the 
rooms of the higher classes and give a 
half-hour’s instruction, mostly concern 
ing the characters of the New Testament. 
The scholars will be asked about the lives 
of Peter and Paul and the scenes of the 
Holy Land, the interest of the pupil de 
pending wholly on the ability of the 
teacher to entertain him. The talk of the 
half-hour seems to be devoted more to 
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Bible biography than to religious train- 
ing. The preachers, however, have an 
up-hill row of it, for hundreds of the 
Swiss teachers are infidels. 

The pay of these Swiss teachers, looked 
at from an American stand-point, is insig- 
nificant. It averages less than $400 per 
vear, and rarely exceeds $800; but then 
house-rent and fuel are free, the term of 
service is almost for life, and promotions 
for merit are constant. Here, as in all 
matters of public benefit in Switzerland, 
the man best fitted and trained for his 
place keeps it. There is no turning 
competent men out simply ‘“‘to give 
some other fellow a chance to get in,” as 
with us. 

There are twenty-seven institutions in 
Switzerland for the education of teachers, 
not including a military training school, 
where specialists are -prepared for teach- 
ing classes in gymnastics and military 
drill. 

Gymnastics, by-the-way, are taught in 
every Swiss school, and a proper gymna- 
sium with all its belongings is attached 
to every school-house. The Swiss semi- 
naries for the preparation of teachers are 
open to both sexes, and some of the best 
teachers.in the publie schools are ladies, 
though the number engaged is very small, 
perhaps not ten per cent. of the whole. 
Their pay, too, absurd though it seems, is 
some thirty per cent. less than that of 
male teachers. There are no young in- 
experienced girls teaching in the schools, 
and no young men using the school desk 
while waiting for something better to turn 
up. School-teaching is a serious busi- 
ness there, and the calling of a lifetime. 

The Swiss school-hours are very long— 
twenty-seven hours a week for the pri- 
mary classes, and only eight weeks’ vaca- 
tion in the year. The studies in these 
earlier classes comprehend religion, good 
manners, German, arithmetic, elements of 
geometry, natural history, geography, his- 
tory, singing, drawing, gymnastics, and, 
for the girls, female industry. The girls 
may skip the geometry class, if the par- 
ents so choose. In the secondary schools, 
where the pupils are from twelve to fif- 
teen years old, the studies are mostly a 
continuation and repetition of those pass- 
ed in the primary schools, except that 
natural history is enlarged upon greatly, 
especially in its bearings on farming and 
other industries. More attention, too, is 
given to gymnastics and drill. These 
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classes are attended thirty-three hours a 
week, and forty-four weeks in the year, 
exclusive of much time spent in gymnas- 
tics. The course is for three years. Text- 
books are rarely changed. Great care is 
observed in their adoption, and their cost 
is but trifling, even for the poor. There 
are, in fact, private schools in the coun- 
try where no text-books at all are used, 
and where the Pestalozzian system of 
teaching by objects is applied to advanced 
pupils with signal success. The first 
class, mornings, at Swiss schools is at 
seven o'clock, an early hour for a boy to 
have breakfast over and the school road 
behind him. 

The long hours and the hard work of 
the Swiss school are made less tedious by 
the many interesting excursions taken by 
schools and teachers together, where the 
boys, girls, and masters romp to their 
hearts’ content. Another relief is found 
in the music of the schools. The Swiss 
all sing, and a master who could not lead 
his school with the violin would be an 
anomaly. There is constant singing and 
marching and entertaining. It may be 
noticed, too, that the many, very many 
hours of school attendance are not wholly 
devoted to new things; the old lessons, 
the old exercises, are gone over and over 
and over till the boy knows them for- 
ever. This repetition is, of course, easier 
than learning new lessons would be; be- 
sides, the talks in the classes, especially 
in natural history, by teachers who are 
interesting and competent, make the long 
hours seem short enough, and it is seldom 
that a Swiss school-boy would not rather 
be in the school-room than anywhere else. 
Playing ‘‘truant” is an unknown vice 
there. The relations between boy and 
master are kindly in the extreme. The 
Swiss school-boys love their teachers, and 
they love their schools. The lessons of 
the text-books are by no means the only 
lessons they have learned in the school- 
room. They have been taught good man- 
ners, respect to their elders, cleanliness, 
neatness, and how to behave on all occa- 
sions. Aside from what they have learn- 
ed from their books, they can sing well, 
write well, appear well, and are liable to 
be pretty expert gymnasts and riflemen. 
Whether they enter the university, or go 
out into the wide world in search of a 
livelihood, the memory and advantages 
of their school-days go with them, for 
the school-room in Switzerland does more 
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than the home to make men and women 
of its boys and girls. 

Once out of the preparatory schools, 
the industrial schools are open for boys 
all over the country. They are as inter- 
esting in their methods and as thorough 
in their advantages as are the ordinary 
schools, and are of inestimable benefit to 
the poor boy who aspires to get above the 
hard tread-mill of a day-laborer. 

The means for pursuing knowledge 
among the Swiss youth are found in the 
tremendous number of public libraries 
and reading-rooms existing throughout 
the country. 

The country has more circulating books 
in libraries than any state of equal popu- 
lation in Europe. Zurich canton alone 
has 267 libraries, while every café, inn, 
eating-house, and public garden is fur- 
nished with papers and magazines, whose 
contents are digested with the bread and 
cheese. Of course intelligence is wide- 
spread, and some learning universal. 

In a sixteen years’ residence in the 
country I never saw a Swiss who could 
not read or write, one who did not know 
the history of his country, nor one who 
was not an intense patriot. Of such stuff 
it is safe to make republics. We are in- 
terested in observing what a people of so 
much freedom and of such general intelli- 
gence do with these numerous advantages 
that were once thought the gifts of the 
gods. Lowell said America was the land 
where every man does just as he ‘‘ darn” 
pleases. He was thinking of the average 
American’s defiance of all restraint; a de- 
fiance born, in his case, of too much lib- 
erty. Liberty, however, affects different 
nations differently. Among our motley 
population liberty is misinterpreted to 
mean license, and its rights shamefully 
abused. The more liberty a Swiss has, 
the more he seems to know how to use it. 
If he is gifted with freedom, he is also 
gifted with a desire for the public good. 
There is none of the ‘‘do as you darn 
please’ about him, and in that seems to 
lie the difference between liberty in Swit- 
zerland and liberty in those lands where 
private advantage outruns all thoughts of 
public weal. 

Almost the first difficulty that besets a 
people trying to govern for themselves is 
the question of revenue. Where is the 
money to come from? Taxes, the bug- 
bear of all nations, also puzzle the Swiss. 
His method of raising them in some of 


the cantons is alike interesting and hove) 
No official assessment is made of property 
Blanks are distributed to every house. ;, 
be filled in by its occupants. The sy stem 
is known as the “ progressive ” tax s; 

A, who owns $4000 worth of pro 
pays taxes only on half of it; B 
owns $25,000 worth, pays taxes on cic] 
tenths of it; while C, with his $1 
worth of property, pays taxes o1 
whole. The result is that C pays 
the proportional twenty-five times 
amount of A’s taxes, but fifty times 
much. The income-tax is managed after 
a similar fashion. The rich pay ou 
all proportion to the poorer classes. They 
probably would not change places wit! 
the poor, however, even to save what 
they decry as unjust taxation. The plan 
is not always a popular one. Leaving 
every man to assess himself has the dis 
advantage that the rich, with stocks and 
bonds, sometimes do not make return of 
them. When a rich Swiss dies, however 
the government control of his estate 
quickly makes amends for all his past 
misdeeds in the way of assessments, and 
every penny of taxes held back is now de 
ducted, together with compound interes! 
and fines. 

The railroads are strictly under the 
control of the government, and fares, 
freights, etc., are closely watched by in 
spectors. All earnings of railroads above 
certain fixed profits go to the government 
Rather than pay over these excesses of 
profits, the railroad managements expend 
them for better roads, better stations, and 
better service, so that the public is the 
gainer after all. In times of danger the 
railroads transport the troops free of 
charge. It is a small gratuity, however, 
for, barring the little rebellion of 1847, it 
is a hundred years since the country had 
awar. The war of 1847 was but a petty 
rebellion of some of the cantons, put 
down in a few months by the celebrated 
General Dufour, and the expenses paid 
by the rebels, together with the cantons 
that tried to remain neutral in such a 
crisis. 

Switzerland.is prepared for war always 
Her militia, or National Guard, numbers 
about 200,000 men. Her militia regi 
ments, however, are real soldiers, and no 
mere skeletons of undrilled battalions 
kept up for the display of officers and 
feathers, tin swords and gay epaulets 
In short, every Swiss is a soldier not by 
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courtesy, but in fact. There is no evad- 
ing military duty. These men are well 
irained, well equipped, and well officered. 
In three days Switzerland could have a 
horoughly trained army of 200,000 drill- 
| sharp-shooters on her frontier, guard- 
her bulwarks of the Alps. 

of the drawbacks of three na- 

ional languages, three sets of habits and 


customs, and two national religions, the 
Swiss unity and the Swiss patriotism are 
complete. 


Switzerland first, self after- 
ward, is the teaching from childhood on. 


Their institutions are based on univer 
sal intelligence and universal liberty. The 


Swiss working-classes, poor as they often 
seem,are better off than the working-class- 
es of any other nation on the continent. 


PORTRAITS. 
BY RUTH DANA DRAPER. 


HAD already achieved considerable 
| success as a painter of portraits when 
[ received a note which caused me to 
hesitate before replying, and finally to 
consult my good friend Jonathan Russell, 
the American. 

The note came from Mr. Temple, a cit- 
en of the United States then iiving in 
London, who had recently bought from 
ts improvident owners the famous estate 
ff Elmscourt. 

I knew something of the man, but not 
enough to make me at once accept his 
proposition, which ran as follows: 


“ Orntent Crus, Tuesday, December 2d. 
‘My pEaAR Sir,—I desire to have a 
large portrait painted of my daughter. 

[ have decided to avail myself of your 
distinguished services, and I am happy to 
iffer you two thousand pounds for such 
a picture as I shall direct. The sittings 
will begin on the 2d of January, and will 
take place at Elmscourt, where a suita- 
ble room is prepared for the purpose. 

‘‘T desire this picture, when finished, to 
be exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
Yours very truly, 
GORHAM TEMPLE. 
“To Sespastian Ho xt, Esq.” 


In our time portrait-painting as a pro- 
fession is complicated by other than pure- 
y artistic considerations, and early in my 
career I had learned that to the painter 
who depicts the wrong kind of people, 
the right kind will not come. Some of 
my best work had been done among the 
quiet surroundings of home life, and I 
had often thought that a more truthful 
portrait could be made where the charac- 
teristic tricks and methods of the subject 
could be watched in daily association 
han in the oceasional forced sittings by 
appointment in the painter’s studio. 


The year before I had stopped for two 
months at Clagmohr, and had made de- 
lightful pictures of those two beautiful 
Mohr sisters. 

Then the Duchess sent for me to Long- 
meath, where I had enjoyed the constant 
charm of her wit, and succeeded in paint- 
ing an excellent portrait, for which the 
whole family was grateful. 

About this there had been no question. 
Diana Mohr was the most interesting girl 
in London that season, and there was 
no better house than Clagmohr. But in 
the case of Mr. Temple I could not feel 
contented to seclude myself among peo- 
ple of whom I knew almost nothing, for 
the sake of a subject whom I had never 
seen. 

I therefore consulted Russell. 

Russell was a long thin person, the 
blackness of whose hair seemed to be em- 
phasized by the white threads that began 
to show among it. He was a silent man, 
lonely, and rather sad. He was possess- 
ed of most extraordinary artistic under- 
standing and keenness; and while he 
lived with the greatest simplicity, beauti- 
ful things came into his possession and 
remained with him, as only wealth and 
the love of beauty could compel them. 

I had never known Russell to say a 
weak or worthless thing, possibly because 
he spoke rarely, and I was surprised at 
the eloquence of his speech when I show- 
ed him Mr. Temple’s letter and asked for 
his advice. 

‘Tt is an excellent house,” he said. 
** You will be perfectly comfortable. .Mr. 
Temple is an interesting man, full of cu 
rious itinerant information that occasion 
ally fits his surroundings admirably. He 
is a powerful man, with a good deal of 
common-sense. He will pay well, prob- 
ably very well, for a really good article,” 
he added, with asmile. ‘‘ The mother is a 
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harmless creature, if you do not take her 
too seriously.” 

‘The mother?” 

‘*T mean his wife—Mrs. Temple. She 
has the most enormous but undefined am- 
bition. I am curious to see in what direc- 
tion it will be expressed; money has not 
satisfied it. She has been rich longer 
than Temple. Her father made pills—I 
forget whether it was catarrh or liver, but 
certainly pills. She is quite used to 
money, and has really forgotten it. Tem- 
ple, on the other hand, is still cordially 
conscious of its possession. He loves to 
use it, loves to give it away, loves to keep 
it. He has passed the period of mere 
money-making, but has not advanced so 
far as his wife in his financial develop- 
ment. He is not arrogant in the least, 
but still pleased and surprised at his 
wealth. He is one of the most gentle 
and kindly of men. Iam glad you are 
to do this work. Iam glad you are go- 
ing to Elmscourt.” 

‘But the girl whose picture I am to 
paint— you say nothing of my subject— 
what of her?” 

While we talked, Russell had been 
smoking leisurely, standing in front of 
my fire, and letting the cheerful influence 
of its warmth steal gently up his spine. 

As I asked this question he turned and 
threw the end of his cigar into the fire, 
and then some object on the mantel-piece 
seemed to occupy his attention, so that I 
did not see his face. 

‘* Florida Temple, 
antly beautiful; 
women.” 


” he said, ‘‘is radi- 
she is the loveliest of 


I reached Elmscourt late in the day, 
and was at once taken to my room, where 
Mr. Temple came for a moment to wel- 
come me, and to assure me that I had 
plenty of time. ‘‘ We always have here. 
What’s the good of dining before we are 
ready for dinner? Come down when 
you're ready; you’ll find us below.” 

Fifteen minutes afterward I descended 
the famous staircase, and at the turn where 
seven broad steps lead into the great hall, 
I stood a moment in delight, seeing for 
the first time the lady whose portrait I 
had come to paint. 

Before me stretched a long vista of dark 
carved oak panels, which in their sombre 
coloring served as a frame to that place 
at the end where light and glory seemed 
for the moment to be concentrated. 


A high swinging lamp shone f,)!! Upon 
a group of armor and a shield of 4, 
steel inlaid with flecks of gold. Stangj,,, 
in front of this, one hand raised t 
the shield, the other resting, light 
ing a scarf of lace across her breas 
full glow of the light, stood the mos; 
tiful woman I ever saw. 

Her dress was absolutely sim) 
heavy white material, with the s 
black Spanish lace that hung over he; 
shoulders and fell unevenly among tho 
folds of her skirt. So I saw her first, anq 
so I painted Florida Temple. 

My experience at Elmscourt was 
sant in every way. Life was luxurioys 
and worth living. The people of the 
house were hospitable, the guests were 
clever and prepared to be agreeable. But 
for me the chief charm was in my work 
and the refreshing beauty of Miss Temple 
I have never painted so delightful a sul 
ject. Her poses were naturally full of 
power and of peace, and she possessed an 
accomplishment rare among American 
girls—when she sat down she sat still. 

. Her face was at all times gentle, but 
also dignified and commanding. ‘here 
were no dimples in her cheeks, no sudden 
shifting electric lights in her eyes to con 
fuse the expression and make my work 
unsteady. 

The hours spent in her society were 
cheerful and interesting, never monoto- 
nous. We were together more than half 
of every day that I spent at Elmscourt, 
and we came to be good friends, talking 
without restraint of many things, and yet 
I was conscious of never approaching the 
shrine of her dearest life. 

Through the freedom of their wealth, 
her parents had been enabled to give to 
Florida much that they themselves could 
never possess, to open to her mind ways 
that their thoughts had never frequented. 
This had made her rather a lonely spirit 
in the household, with a certain reserve, 
almost of sadness, beyond which I could 
never penetrate, and I came to respect 
this nameless feeling, and not to seek its 
awaking. 

I painted. her as she stood that first 
evening in the great hall. The shield and 
armor made a most harmonious back 
ground for her bright head, and Mr. Tem 
ple had the carved oak panel and shield 
removed to the studio. Mrs. Temple was 
particularly satisfied with this arrance- 
ment. To her mind, the old oak cast 4 
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certain glamour of noble and romantic 
peredity over the picture in which her 
daugh r was fittingly placed. 
| wrote to Russell, and told him of my 
pleasure in the work and its progress. It 
smuek me as rather curious that he did 
ne to Elmscourt after my letter. 

[ cannot,” he wrote in reply, ‘‘ trust 
my too critical spirit near your picture 
til it has gained the power of full 
growth. This portrait is a matter of deep 
nterest to me, but I must wait till it is 
completed. I will see it in London.” 

Once I got Miss Temple to speak of 
R 1SS€ 

“Yes,” she said she knew him; ‘‘a 
friend of papa’s. He makes me very un- 
mfortable. I think he does not quite 
yyprove Of me. I think he always ex- 
yects me to do things better than I really 
an,and is always a little disappointed. 
He never says anything unkind, but he 
as a curious way of looking at me which 
makes me alittle nervous. I think— But 

rhaps he is a great friend of yours?” 

[said that he wasa particular friend of 
nine. Then she blushed deeply, and I 
could not again induce her to speak of him. 
The portrait was finished and sent up to 
town. The family was satisfied, delight- 
ed, elated. I think as a portrait it was 
admirable. As a picture, | came to be 


immensely proud of if. I had painted 
nothing so good. 


We arranged that it should first be 
taken to my studio, and the day before 
iis removal to the Grosvenor Gallery my 
rooms were thrown open, and many peo- 
ple came to examine my year’s work. 

[ was called away on some urgent busi- 
uess just before the picture was hung, and 
[came back to the studio only in time to 
‘now that my men had obeyed orders, 
that the lights and draperies were right, 
und to stand by and receive the compli- 
ments or criticisms of the little public 
who presently filled my rooms. 

Russell again surprised me by not ap- 
pearing. 

In the evening I was about to light my 
lonely cigar after dinner, when the ser- 
vant told me that Mr. Russell had gone 
ip to the studio, and would wait for me 

ere. 

My studio is a long room, having an 
entrance on the side at about the middle. 
Quite at the end, and opposite to the place 
where my last piece of work was hung, 
isa small and seldom-used door, entering 
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from the back staircase. I hastened by 
this means to join Russell. As I opened 
the door, still holding the latch in my 
hand, I saw him sitting at the end of the 
room with his head buried in his hands 
At the noise of my approach he sprang 
up and pointed toward the picture. 

‘“My God, Holt!” he said, hoarsely, 
‘* what does it mean?” 

At the same instant my gaze sought 
the canvas, and I trembled at the unut- 
terable shock I then received. 

In the same frame, with the same sur 
roundings, the same lights, I saw not 
alone the beautiful woman whose form I 
had painted there (and had left with ad 
miration not an hour since)—not only 
Florida Temple’s perfect face, but resting 
softly on her neck, her hand seeming to 
saress its cheek, ghastly pale, the portrait 
of a man. 

The face was not without interest, an 
intellectual face, but horrible from its 
pallor and a certain cunning look, which 
was enhanced by a curious scar that dis 
figured the brow, and seemed to have 
caught up the corner of one eyelid in a 
constant leer. 

The shock lasted only for a moment, 
and I cried, cheerfully, to Russell: ‘* Non- 
sense! Do you not understand? Come 
nearer.” 

We approached the picture and the 
hideous thing vanished. My work stood 
clear and beautiful before us. 

‘“You must forgive me, Holt; I am 
quite unnerved. Something must be done 
about this. It is not too late yet. Come, 
get your brushes; get to work. The pic- 
ture must go in to-morrow.” 

‘* Tt cannot go,” I said. 

‘It shall go,” he replied. ‘* Look at it 
with me. See here!” 

Back and forth through the long room 
we went together, always finding that 
other picture in the frame—finding at last 
how, from that angle of view where we 
entered by the little door, the lace of her 
scarf apparently twined its meshes into 
the jet-black hair and beard, how the soft 
undulations of her neck made the broad 
white forehead, and her wrist formed the 
mouth and chin, where the outlines were 
lost again in the heavy beard under the 
lace. An evil face, nestling in the very 
arms of the beautiful woman, excluding 
our vision, now lost among the folds of 
the scarf, now again clear and defined in 
its luxurious calm upon her breast. 
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Russell was 
He grasped my hand at 


It was terrible to us both. 
deathly pale. 
last. 

‘You shall paint it out before the 
morning, Holt—you shall! I beg you to 
do it. I—I—love the girl,” he said. 

Had the devil held my brush and 
wrought this curse upon the canvas ? 
The man’s face was wholly unknown to 
me, yet with a certain look of power and 
individuality that marked it forever in 
my memory. 

I threw my coat off, and, compelled by 
Russell’s strong emotion, grasped my pal- 
ette and brushes. 

‘* There is not time,” I said, ‘‘to change 
the picture, I can only hide it; I will 
draw in a handful of roses.” 

He and I worked all the night. It 
seemed to me that, strive as I would, that 
evil face looked forth at me from its 
warm pillow. I could not cover it nor 
distort its calm. I put my roses on the 
canvas just as a soft bit of color that 
changed the monotonous black and white 
of the picture. I drew them well, and 
laid on the tender yellow of their pet- 
als with light and dexterous touch. Af- 


terward they were much praised; but un- 
der the leaves, hid among the roses, I 


still saw the face. 

Russell, who had stood near, or paced 
softly up and down the room, at last drew 
a sigh of relief, and sank into a chair. 

‘*T am satisfied; it is perfect,” he said. 

I smiled in a ghastly way and put my 
brushes down; I could work no more. 
His words had snapped the strain of my 
effort. I did not tell him that the thing 
was as plain as ever to my eye. 

‘*Come,” he said, ‘‘ get to bed; I will 
turn out the lights here.” 

I nodded without speaking, and left 
him. I could not sleep, and presently 
went forth into the dull glare of a Lon- 
don dawn. I walked for a long time, 
scarcely conscious of the distance I pass- 
ed over, and when I again sought my 
own apartment sleep came to me heavy 
and unbroken until my servant awoke 
me. He told me that Miss Temple’s pic- 
ture was already gone. 

After a few days I went to the Grosve- 
nor, and was glad to find that one of the 
most important places had been granted 
to the portrait. 

In wandering here and there among 
the ever-changing crowd I heard many 
words of cordial praise, and some of in- 
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telligent criticism, and some of arrogay 
and groundless fault-finding. [| | ard; 

suggestion of the hidden face. Appar. 
ently it was concealed; but I saw jt, 4), 
hated my work. ie 

Shortly after this I left Eng 
spent more than a year on the Conti), nt 
sometimes studying my art in the grea: 
galleries, sometimes making a little mono, 
by painting a portrait. It was a ha os 
lazy method of living, with no defini}, 
limit save my own will. 

It was in the early spring, and neay|y 
two years since I had seen Miss Temp); 
that I one day walked into Rome. _ 

I was alone, and felt that divine ex, 
tation of spirit with which the most muy 
dane of us may be filled on entering th 
Immortal City. 

It was afternoon, and the streets wera 
full of life and color and the glow of 
sunshine. Many carriages and gay peo 
ple met and passed me as I walked on 
toward the lodging that was prepared for 
me in the Via Scaldi. 

In the wide square just in front of 
Santa Maria del Popolo I was forced to 
stand a moment because of the crowd. 
and close in my way came a splendid 
equipage—so close that the occupants 
could have touched me, and I clearly 
heard my name: ‘Oh, how delightful! 
Mr. Holt!” But, I stood dumb ani 
amazed, for I beheld Florida Temple, and 
beside her a man, every line of whose 
searred face I knew too well, though | 
now saw him for the first time. The ter- 
rible pale face—the cruel, cunning face, of 
my picture, that I had tried to bury out 
of sight with roses. 

I staggered back among 
some of them stared. at me 
the wrist of a gendarme. 
I gasped, ‘‘ who are they in 
that departs ?” 

**'Willingly,” he answered. 
beautiful lady of America.” 

‘** And the cavaliere ?” 

‘It is the renowned Duca of Bianco- 
niere.” 

I knew him then. A man 
princely name only sufficed to adorn lis 
poverty, and to make more famous |iis 
scandalous history. 

Was this, then, the end of Mrs. Tem- 
ple’s ambition, upon which I had so often 
speculated? Had it demanded this sac- 
rifice? In some mysterious way I hiad 
been prescient of its fulfilment. 


t 


the people; 
as I grasped 
**Tell me,” 
the carriage 


“* It is the 
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leaves, 
The spoil of last October, 
I see the Quaker lady stand 
In dainty garb and sober. 


‘M*” drab and gray of mouldered 


No speech has she for praise or 
prayer, 
No blushes, as I claim 
To know what gentle whisper gave 
Her prettiness a name. 


The wizard stillness of the hour 
My fancy aids; again 

Return the days of hoop and hood 
And tranquil William Penn. 





I see a maid amid the wood 
Demurely calm and meek, 
Or troubled by the mob of 
curls 
That riots on her cheek. 


Her eyes are blue; her cheeks are red— 
Gay coiors for a Friend; 

And Nature with her mocking rouge 
Stands by a blush to lend. 
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The gown that holds her rosy grace 
Is truly of the oddest; 

And wildly leaps her tender heart 
Beneath the kerchief modest. 


It must have been the poet Love 
Who, while she slyly listened, 

Divined the maiden in the flower, 
And thus her semblance christened. 


Was he a proper Quaker lad 
In suit of simple gray? 

What fortune had his venturous speech, 
And was it ‘‘ yea” or ‘‘nay”? 


And if indeed she murmured “ yea,” 
And throbbed with worldly bliss, 
I wonder if in such a case 
Do Quakers really kiss? 


Or was it some love-wildered beau 
Of old colonial days, 

With clouded cane and ‘broidered coat, 
And very artful ways ? 


And did he whisper through her 
curls 
Some wicked, pleasant vow, 
And swear no courtly dame had 
words 
As sweet as ‘‘ thee” and ‘‘ thou”? 


Or did he praise her dimpled chin 
In eager song or sonnet, 

And find a merry way to cheat 
Her kiss-defying bonnet? 





And sung he then in verses gay, 
Amid this forest shady, 
‘The dainty flower at her feet 


Was like his Quaker lady? 


And did she pine in English 
fogs, 
Or was his love enough? 
And did she learn to sport the 
fan, 
And use the patch 
and puff ? 


Alas! perhaps she played 
quadrille, 
And, naughty grown 
and older, 
Was pleased to show a dainty neck 
Above a snowy shoulder. 


But sometimes in the spring, I think, 
She saw, as in a dream, 

The meeting-house, the home sedate, 
The Schuylkill’s quiet stream. 


And sometimes, in the minuet’s pause, 
Her heart went wide afield, 

To where amid the woods of May 
A blush its love revealed ; 


Till far away from court and king, 
And powder and brocade, 

The Quaker ladies at her feet 
Their quaint obeisance made. 
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IN NOVEMBER. 
BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 

. loitering step and quiet eye, 

Beneath the low November sky, 
I wandered in the woods, and found 
A clearing where the broken ground 
Was scattered with black stumps and briers, 
And the old wreck of forest fires. 
It was a bleak and sandy spot, 
And all about the vacant plot 
Was peopled and inhabited 
By scores of mulleins long since dead. 
A silent and forsaken brood 
In that mute opening of the wood, 
So shrivelled and so thin they were, 
So gray, so haggard, and austere, 
Not plants at all they seemed to me, 
But rather some spare company 
Of hermit folk, who long ago, 
Wandering in bodies to and fro, 
Had chanced upon this lonely way, 
And rested thus, till death one day 
Surprised them at their compline prayer, 
And left them standing lifeless there. 


There was no sound about the wood 
Save the wind’s secret stir. I stood 
Among the mullein stalks as still 
As if myself had grown to be 

One of their sombre company, 

A body without wish or will. 

And as I stood, quite suddenly, 
Down from a furrow in the sky 
The sun shone out a little space 
Across that silent sober place, 

Over the sand heaps and brown sod, 
The mulleins and dead golden-rod, 
And passed beyond the thickets gray, 
And lit the fallen leaves that lay, 
Level and deep within the wood, 

A rustling yellow multitude. 


And all around me the thin light, 
So sere, so melancholy bright, 

Fell like the half-reflected gleam 
Or.shadow of some former dream; 

A moment's golden revery 

Poured out on every plant and tree 
A semblance of weird joy, or less, 

A sort of spectral happiness; 

And I, too, standing idly there, . 
With muffled hands in the chill air, 
Felt the warm glow about my feet, 
And shuddering betwixt cold and heat 
Drew my thoughts closer, like a cloak, 
While something in my blood awoke, 
A nameless and unnatural cheer, 

A pleasure secret and austere. 
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THE LAST ADVENTURES OF 


TARASCON : 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS TARTARIN., 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET, Transtatep py HENRY JAMES. 


BOOK THIRD. 
IV. 

4 Trial in the South.—Conflicting Evidence.—Tar- 
tarin swears before Heaven and the whole Com- 
pany.—The Art of Embroidery at Tarascon.— 
Rugimabaud eaten by the Shark.—An unexpected 
Witness. 


\ ERCY on us, no! They didn’t come 
| from there, poor Tartarin’s judges, as 
vou might have seen on the fine August 
afternoon when the case was opened in 
the great crowded court-room. 

I must tell you that the month of Au- 
gust at Tarascon is the climax of the op- 
pressive heat. It’s as hot as Africa, and 
the precautions against the vertical blaze 
of the sky are very much the same. The 
recall of the troops is sounded at eleven 
in the morning; from that hour till four 
o'clock they never stir. out; even the cav- 
alry are confined to barracks. You may 
therefore imagine the temperature of a 
court -room stuffed with an inquisitive 
public, packed so close that no one could 
budge, with all the ladies, in feathers 
and furbelows, piled in the gallery at the 
end. 

Two o'clock rang out from the old 
clock face, with the images that go in and 
out, on the town-hall; and through the 
high windows, flung wide open and draped 
in long yellow curtains that acted as 
blinds, broke the deafening shrill of the 
cicadas in the tropical-looking trees of the 
Long Walk—big trees with white, dusty 
leaves. This sound was accomparied by 


the uproar of the crowd who couldn't get 
in, and by the ery of the water -venders, 
familiar in the bull-baiting days, in the 
old Roman arena that does duty at Taras- 
con as a modern circus: ‘* Water, fresh 
water! Who'll havea glass?” This was 
a much more interesting spectacle than 
even the bull-baiting, and the public 
trial of the great Tartarin drew an audi- 
ence from the whole country—from Nimes, 
from Arles, from Avignon, even from 
Marseilles. 

But you had to be from Tarascon to re- 
sist the heat, the sort of heat in which 
aman under sentence of death (if he be 
not a native) goes to sleep while it’s pro- 
nounced. Themost prostrate of all were the 
three judges, especially Mr. Justice Mou- 
illard, from Lyons, with an air of austerity 
and a long, hoary, philosophic head, which 
made him look, if not like a French Swiss, 
at least like aSwiss Frenchman, and the 
mere sight of which filled you with a de- 
sire to weep. The very names of his two 
coadjutors, Van Iceberg and Roger du 
Nord, sufficiently attest how little they 
also were to the manor born. 

At the very beginning of the business 
these three sages sank, in spite of them- 
selves, into a vague torpor, fixing their 
eyes on the great squares of light cut out 
behind the yellow curtains, and ending 
by undisguised slumber during the inter- 
minable roll-call of the witnesses, at least 
two hundred and fifty in number, and all 
for the prosecution. 

The constables, who didn’t come from 
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there either, and who had been cruelly 
left to sweat under their heavy toggery, 
also slept the sleep of the just; the very 
flies, the terrible full-blown flies of mid- 
summer, slept in their swarms on the 
ceiling. 

These were certainly very bad condi 
tions for dispensing true justice. Happi- 
ly the judges had studied the case in ad- 
vance; without that they wouldn’t have 
understood a word of it, as in their dozing 
vagueness they heard nothing but the 
racket of the cicadas and a far-off hum 
of voices. 

After all the witnesses had filed past, 
the Public Prosecutor, Monsieur Bom- 
pard du Mazet, began to read the indict- 
ment. 

This time, I grant you, you have nothing 
to do with the North. Imagine a little 
hairy dwarf, with a paunch, all made up 
of a black crop and a black beard, and of 
starts and jumps and popping eyes, the 
instruments of a perpetual pantomime, in 
which he indulged as freely as if his great 
hot snoring voice didn’t split your ears 
like a brass band. When he cried, he shed 
real tears as big as pease; when he laugh- 
ed, his huge reverberating guffaw caught 
up the furthest men in the crowd, sta- 
tioned under the open doors and win- 
dows: 

He passed for the glory of the Tarascon 
bar; but what rendered his requisitory 
still more interesting, what gave it a pecul- 
iar attraction, was the relationship of the 
orator to the hapless Bompard, one of the 
first victims of the sad episode of Port 
Tarascon. 

Never did an accuser seem to thirst 
more for the blood of his victims. Lord, 
how he treated our poor Tartarin, seated 
there with his secretary between two con- 
stables; how dear he made him pay for 
his past triumphs! 

Pascalon, overwhelmed with shame and 
despair, hid his head in his hands; but 
Tartarin, superior to that sort of thing, 
calm and decorous, listened to everything, 
endured everything, conscious of his de- 
cline, but also of the purity of his motives 
and the stainlessness of hishonor. Mean- 
while, M. Bompard du Mazet, more and 
more insulting, held him upasavulgar im- 
postor who had taken advantage of a rep- 
utation that would bear no scrutiny—of 
lions that he perhaps never killed, of 
mountains that he perhaps never climb- 
ed—to associate himself with an adven- 
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turer, an obscure if not pretended [ykp 
who had not even an address to give th, 
authorities. He represented Tartariy a¢ 
even more guilty than the Duke himsel; 
inasmuch as the mysterious st 
could not be accused of having p 
his own countrymen. The peculiar jy 
famy of Tartarin was to have speciilated 
on the Tarasconians, to have stripped them 
to their skins, scattering ruin and misery 
round. ‘*‘‘ However,” the orator demand. 
ed, ‘‘ what could you have expected of the 
man who would fire upon the blessed 
Tarasque, upon our general = grand 
mother ?” 

At this peroration there was a burst 
from the benches of patriotic sobs, which 
were re-echoed in howls from the streets 
where the Prosecutor’s voice had been 
heard; and he himself, moved to tears by 
his own eloquence, began to choke and 
sputter so loud that the judges woke up 
with a start. 

Bompard du Mazet had spoken for two 
hours. 

At this moment, though the heat was 
still very great, a tiny fresh breeze from 
the Rhone began to flutter in at the win 
dows. 

Mr. Justice Mouillard now managed to 
stay awake; to keep him so, indeed (for 
he had only lately been called to Taras 
con), his growing bewilderment would 
soon have sufficed, so abundantly was it 
fed by the inventive genius of the Taras- 
conians, their unconscious and impertur- 
bable mendacity. 

The principal accused was the first to 
set this wonderful spirit in motion. 

During a portion of his examination, 
which we are obliged to abbreviate, Tar 
tarin suddenly raised to heaven his ex- 
tended hand: 

‘*T swear before heaven and all the 
company that I never wrote a word of 
that letter!” 

The letter was the letter he had sent 
from Marseilles to Pascalon, then editor 
of the Gazette, to wind him up, to make 
him lay it on a little thicker. 

Well, now it appeared that Tartarin 
had never written it; he absolutely de- 
nied and he energetically protested. Per- 
haps the so-called Duke, not present— 

Here Monsieur Mouillard interrupted 
him: ‘‘ Please hand this letter to the ac- 
cused.” 

Tartarin took it, looked at it, then re- 
plied, quite simply: ‘‘Oh yes, I see it is 
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my band. I did write it, but I couldn't 
‘st remember!” 

"4 moment later came a similar per- 
nee on the part of Pascalon, in re- 
to an article in the Gazette, describ- 
.e great reception in the town-hall 
wt Tarascon—the reception of the 
ngers of the Farandole and the Lu- 
by King Nagonko, the natives, and 
rst settlers, accompanied with many 
details about this civie edifice, of which, 
as we know, not a brick had ever been 
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Pasealon listened to the reading of this 

effusion, which provoked the crowd to in- 
extinguishable laughter and still more in- 
extinguishable ire; he himself was indig- 
nant—not a word of it was his, never in 
his life had he put his signature to sucha 
pack of lies! 
' They placed before his eyes the print- 
ed article, signed with his name and illus- 
trated with little pictures based on hints 
he had given, together with his manu- 
script, which had been picked up at the 
printer's. 

‘It’s crushing,” the 
unhappy youth then ad- 
mitted, stuttering and 
weeping. ‘‘Ithadcom 
pletely escaped my 
mind!” 

Tartarin took up the 
defence of his secretary. 
‘The truth is, my lord, 
that, believing blindly 
all the stories told by 
the person De Mons, not 
present—” 

‘He has a broad back, 
the person De Mons, not 
present,” the Prosecutor 
interpolated. 

‘I gave to this un- 
happy child,” Tartarin 
continued, ‘‘ the idea of 
an article to be made of 
them, saying to him, 
‘Now embroider on 
that.” And he embroid- 
ered.” 

‘It is true that I nev- 
er did anything but em- 
broi -— broi — broider ! 
Pascalon timidly panted. 

Oh, of the art of em- 
broidery, Monsieur Mou- 
illard was not to want 
for specimens, now that 
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he had begun the examination of the 
witnesses, all from Tarascon and all in- 
ventive, denying to-day exactly the thing 
they had categorically affirmed yester- 
day. 

‘**But this was what you said in the 
preliminary inquiry.” 
‘I? JI said that? 

mouth !” 

‘But you signed it.” 

“T? I signed?” 

** Here is your signature.” 

‘Lord love us, it’s true! Very well, 
no one can be more surprised than I!” 

It was just the same for all of them; 
no one remembered anything about any- 
thing. The judges turned wan, sat con- 
founded and bewildered at this appearance 
of flagrant bad faith, unable, in their char- 
acter of men of the North, to make the 
allowances indispensable in the case of 
the South—to make so many fantastic 
declarations and negations square in the 
least with the facts. 

One of the most extraordinary deposi- 
tions was that of Costecalde, when he re 


I never opened my 
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lated how he had been driven from the 
island, forced to abandon his wife and 
children by the exactions of Tartarin, ro- 
mantically represented as a ferocious ty- 
rant. Nothing could be more exciting, 
more thrilling, than his adventure in the 
long-boat, the frightful successive deaths 
of his unhappy companions. He sobbed 
as he depicted the last moments of Rugi- 
mabaud, swimming near the boat to 
freshen himself up a little, then akrupt 
ly gobbled up by a shark, cut quite in 
two. 

‘Ah, my poor friend’s smile—I see it 
still! He held out his arms to me and I 
was dashing toward him, when suddenly 
his face is contorted, he disappears; no- 
thing is left—nothing but a circle of blood 
that spreads over the surface of the wa- 
ter.” And with his clinched hand Coste- 
calde sketched a great circle in the air. 

Hearing the name of Rugimabaud, the 
two justices Van Iceberg and Roger du 
Nord, roused but a moment before from 


CARRYING OUT THE CONSTABLES. 


their slumberous gloom, leaned toward 
their colleague, so that amid the unani- 
mous outburst of sobs that filled the court 
as an accompaniment to Costecalde’s tears, 
the three big-wigs were seen for a moment 
to confer together. 

Then his Honor addressed the witness: 
“You say Rugimabaud was eaten up by 
a shark before your eyes? But the court 
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has just been hearing as witnes; 
prosecution a certain Rugimabau 
arrived here this morning. May 
be by chance the same person as { 
of your anecdote ?” 
‘Yes, indeed—rather! 


it’s me! 


I am the 
roared the ex-Commissio 
Agriculture. 

‘* Bless me, Rugimabaud is her 
claimed Costecalde, not in the leas 
concerted. ‘‘I didn’t see him; 
first ve heard of him.” 

‘*He wasn’t eaten up by a shark 
as you've just described ?” 

‘I think I must have confounded 
with Truphénus.” 

‘*Oh, I say, I’m here,” 
phénus in turn. 

‘*At any rate, be it one or be it the 
other, what I know is that somebody o 
other was eaten by a shark.” 

And with the utmost calmness Coste 
calde continued to answer questions as 
if nothing had occurred. 

Before he stepped down 
one of the judges desired 
to know, by his estimate 
the exact number of vic 
tims of one kind and an 
other. 

‘** Forty thousand!” 

He rolled so the rs of 
his ‘‘ for-r-ty” that, as if 
for the pleasure of hear 
ing him do it again, the 
judge exclaimed: ‘* How 
is that? How many?” 

‘Forty thousand !” 

‘*You say forty thou 
sand ?” 

‘At the very least, your 
Honor.” 

Now the records of the 
colony were there to attest 
that at no moment what 
ever had there been on 
the island more than four 
hundred Tarasconians. 

Confronted with this 
kind of evidence, the b 

of his Honor could only 
It was shared by his august col 
leagues, now completely awake, who per 
spired with amazement as much as with 
heat, never having been present at such a 
trial as this, and thinking that every one 
concerned in it must be simply mad. Ther 
was nothing but violent interruptions and 
flat contradictions, which increased as the 
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wilderment 
grow. 
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witnesses grew longer, all jumping 
1d down, gesticulating, talking at 
snatching the words out of each 
s mouths. <A preposterous trial in 
a tragicomedy exclusively consist 
if people eaten, drowned, cooked, 
d. boiled, devoured, tattooed, who 
ad turned up there together in the 


BOMPARD AT THE BAR. 


same row, all in perfect health, and with 
their full complement of limbs. 

In regard to the few who had not an- 
swered to the roll, you couldn't say they 
were really dead any more than the oth- 
ers; that they wouldn’t rise again the 
next minute like their friends; which is 
the reason why M. Bonicar, the magis- 
trate, more intimately versed in the na- 
ture of his countrymen, had recommend- 
ed Monsieur Mouillard.to leave out the 
question of manslaughter through crimi 
nal neglect. 

The unhappy Mouillard, submerged in 
the rising flood of contradictory evidence, 
demanded silence without getting it, and 
had repeatedly to threaten to clear the 
court. The spectators, in their zeal for 
one side or the other, paid not the least 
attention to him; so that, giving it all up, 
he leaned his elbows on his desk, and 
held his head with his hands as if it would 
burst. 


During a short comparative lull, M. 
Roger du Nord, a little old man with long 
white whiskers and a sarcastic smile, who 
was not without wit, said aloud, bending 


over, with his judge’s cap a little askew, 
‘In short, in the lot, it seems to me that 
the only thing that has not come back is 
the Tarasque.”’ 

At this, M. Bompard du Mazet, the 
Public Prosecutor, sprang up with a 
movement of a jack-in-the-box, ‘‘ And my 
uncle, then ?” 


‘And ‘Bravida, then?” cried Coste- 
calde. i 

The Public Prosecutor went on, with 
high dignity, but rising emotion: ‘‘I beg 
the court to observe that my unfortunate 
uncle was one of the earliest victims. If 
I have had the discretion not to speak of 
him in my indictment, it is none the less 
true that this particular absentee has not 
come back, and will never come back—” 

‘*T beg your pardon, Mr. Prosecutor,” 
interrupted the principal worthy on the 
bench, *‘it so happens that your uncle at 
this very moment sends in his card to me, 
and requests to be heard.” 

This piece of news produced an im- 
mense rumpus. The public, the witness- 
es, the accused, all sprang.to their feet, 
scrambled upon the seats, waved their 
arms, shouted, and exhibited astonish- 
ment and curiosity in the good Tarasco- 
nian fashion; while his Honor, to restore 
order, directed the court to rise for a few 
moments, of which advantage was taken 
to remove two or three constables who 
had fainted, and were half dead with heat 
and mystification. 

V. 
Bompard has crossed the Bridge—History of a 

Letter with Eight Red Seals. —Bompard appeals 

to All Tarascon, but All Tarascon doesn’t take it 


up.—But read the Letter, Devil take It!—The 
Liar of the North and the Liar of the South. 


“Tt’'s he! It’s Gonzago,I say! Did you 
ever!” 

‘* Bless us, how he has filled out!” 

‘* Mercy, how he has bleached!” 
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‘** You'd take him for a Turk!” 

The crowd stretched forward agape, so 
long had honest Bompard been removed 
from its ken. He had been tremendous- 
ly lean of old, dry, brown, and musta- 
chioed like a Greek brigand, with the 
eyes of a crazy goat; but now he was well 
rounded out, but showing in his big puff- 
ed face the same swaggering mustache 
and the same nonsensical eyes. 

Looking neither to right nor to left, he 
followed the usher into the witness-box, 
where Monsieur Mouillard began to ex- 
amine him. 

‘* There’s no doubt about your identity, 
tonzago Bompard ?” 

“To tell the truth, 
your Honor, I almost 
doubt of it myself 
when I see ’"—here he 
let off a noble gesture 
in the direction of the 
accused—‘‘ when I see, 

I say, our purest glory 
on that bench of infa- 
my, and when, within 
these walls, I hear in- 
sult heaped upon the 
soul of honor and 


probity !” 


‘**Oh, thanks, Gon- 
zago!” cried Tartarin 
from his place, suffo- 
cated with emotion. 

He had borne with- 
out wincing every 
calumny, but the 
sympathy of his old 
comrade made his 
heart burst, filled his eyes with the tears 
of a pitied child. 

‘Yes, yes, my gallant friend,” Bom- 
pard went on, ‘‘ you won’t remain there 
long on your filthy bench. I bring with 
me the proof—the proof—” 

He fumbled in his pockets, drew out a 
clay pipe, a knife, an old flint, a match- 
box, a piece of string, a yard measure, and 
a little case of homeceopathic medicines, 
all of which objects he laid one after the 
other on the table of the clerk of the court. 

‘* Come, Mr. Bompard,” said his Hon- 
or, out of patience, ‘‘ just mention it when 
you've done.” 

‘**T say, uncle, hurry up a bit,” added 
M. Bompard du Mazet. 

His uncle turned toward him. ‘ Ah 
yes; you'd better meddle, you wretch, 
after the beautiful line you have taken. 
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Treating our dear old friend as 
dler. Just wait till I get round 
and cut you 
scoundrel !” 

The nephew kept sufficiently c 
der this threat, and the uncle, con 
to fumble, and arranging before 
whole museum of fantastic objects 
at last what he sought. 

‘* Here, your Honor, is a letter 
makes it as plain as day that the so 
Duc de Mons is the biggest villa 
earth, a regular vagabond and ga 
bird, the only guilty one, the only one 
who ought to be laden with chains and on 
the bench of infamy,” 

** That willdo 
me the letter.” 

Monsieur Mouillard 
took the letter, read it, 
and passed it to his 
two colleagues, who in 
turn began to examine 
it, and turn it upside 
down and inside out. 
During this examina 
tion the faces of the 
three judges remained 
inscrutable and im 
penetrable. You could 
see they were real 
judges of the North, 
Staring at their inex- 
pressive masks, it was 
very hard for the pub- 
lic to get an idea of 
what the mysterious 
letter contained; the 
only thing that could 
be gathered was the extreme importance 
of the document. 

Every one stood on tiptoe; some screw- 
ed round their heads as if to get a look; 
the hubbub of voices increased; the wave 
of curiosity broke in the depths of the 
gallery. 

‘* What is it? 
it all about?” 

And the agitation in the court gaining 
the crowd outside, to which the successive 
phases of the case were communicated 
through the epen windows and doors, there 
rose an uproar on the Long Walk, a con 
fusion and a clamor, like the surge of the 
sea in a stiff breeze. 

The good constables accordingly waked 
up; the flies forsook the ceiling and be 
gan to buzz about; the waning afternoon 
brought with it a few wandering airs, so 
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is the Tarasconians dread nothing 
ch as a draught, the spectators who 
vere near the windows began to shout 
em to be closed; they were afraid of 

( ing their death.” 

For the hundredth time the unhappy 
Mouillard bawled, ‘‘ Silence, silence for a 

nt. or I clear the court!” Then he 
nued the examination. 

Question. ‘‘ Witness Bompard, how 
vhen did this letter come into your 
iaswer. ‘‘ When the Farandole was 

starting from Marseilles, the Duke, or so- 
called Duke, handed me my papers as 
Provisional Governor of the settlement, 

| at the same time he slipped into my 
nalm this big letter, fastened, though it 
contained no money, with eight red seals. 
He told me I should find in it his very 
ast instructions, and he directed me par- 

‘ularly not to open it till we should 
reach some islands or other—the Admiral- 
ty Isles—in the 144th degree of longitude. 
It's marked there on the 
envelope; you can see.” 

Q. ‘* Yes, yes; I see. 
And then?” 

A. ‘‘Then, your Hon- 
or, you see I was sudden- 
y taken awfully ill, as 
you must have been told. 
It seemed to be a sort of 
catching thing, so that, 
although I felt near my 
end, they put me ashore 
at the Chateau d'lf. 
Once ashore I was dou- 
bled up with pain, but 
the letter was in my 
pocket; for in my agony 
[ had forgotten to give 
it to Bézuquet when I 
handed him over my 
credentials.” 

Y. “It is a pity you 
forgot! Well, then?” 

A. ‘* Well, then, your 
Honor, when I got a little 
better, and was able to get 
ip and put on my clothes 
again—it was a good bit 
later, a long time—one 
day I happened to put 
my hand in my pocket 
by chance, and, lo and 
behold, there was the 
blessed letter with the 
red seals !”’ 
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Here Monsieur Mouillard interrupted 
the witness with great severity: 

‘** Witness Bompard, would it not be 
more conformable to truth to say that 
this letter, destined to be unsealed only 
four thousand leagues away from France, 
was by preference opened by your hand 
on the spot, on the very deck of the ship, 
so that you might see what was in it; 
whereupon, acquainted with its contents, 
you shrank from the immense responsi- 
bilities it entailed upon you?” 

** You don’t know Bompard, your Hon- 
or,” this personage replied. ‘‘I appeal to 
all Tarascon, present in this court.” 

The silence of the tomb greeted this 
oratorical flight. Enjoying on the lips 
of his fellow-citizens the sobriquet of 
the Impostor, Bompard perhaps went a 
little far in calling on them to back him 
up. Tarascon sounded, therefore, gave 
back no echo; which, however, did not 
prevent the speaker from going on im- 
perturbably: 
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‘* Your Honor sees, silence, as the prov- 
erb says, means consent.” And continu- 
ing his story: ‘‘ When it came to that, 
when I found the letter, Bézuquet, who 
had left so many weeks before, was too 


far away for me 
to overtake him; 
so that I made up 
my mind to see 
what was in the 
confounded thing. 


THE CLERK READS 


Acting upon this, 


imagine my horrible situation !” 


A horrible situation, most horrible, too, 
was that of the audience, still perfectly 
ignorant of the contents of the precious 
document under discussion, tormentingly 
fingered by the judges. 

It was vain to crane over, it was vain 
to stretch and stare, the coveted know- 
ledge was out of reach; nothing was vis- 
ible but the big red seals of the wrapper. 

‘““What was I to do, miserable me,” 
Bompard went on, ‘‘after I had read such 
horrors?) Was I to strike out and try to 
swim after the ship? Alas, it was beyond 
my strength. Was I, by making public 
my abominable missive, to prevent the 
Tootoopumpum from sailing? Was I to 
dash with cold water the enthusiasm of 
the panting remnant of our party?) They 
would have risen in their wrath and 
stoned me! I was in such a dreadful 
dilemma that I was afraid to show my- 
self at Tarascon. At last I made up my 
mind to go and hide over opposite, at 
Beaucaire, where I should be able to see 
everything without being seen. I suc- 
ceeded in obtaining simultaneous posses- 
sion of two offices there—that of Warden 
of the Fair Grounds and that of Conser- 
vator of the Castle. I had a certain 
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amount of leisure, as you may 
and from the top of the old tow: 
a good glass, I watched on th 
side of the Rhone the agitation 
unhappy compatriots, all bust] 
departure. And I gnawed my 
wrung my hands, I held out my 
them, bawling to them from afa 
they might have heard me: 
Stay, stay! Don’t go; turn round 
home!’ Ieven tried t 

them back by means 
bottle. Tell his | 
Tartarin, tell him 

tried to warn you.” 

‘* Yes, it’s true,” said Ta 
tarin, from the bench of j 
famy. 

‘Ah, your Honor 
I suffered when I saw 
Tootoopumpum really set 
sail for the land of dreams 
But I suffered still more 
when they all came back 
and when I learned that 
opposite to me there tly 
greatest of my 
men was languishing 
fetters. To know that he was immure 
in that dungeon and under a fals 
charge—it was really too much! 
will tell me that I ought to have pro 
duced the proof of his innocence sooner 
but when once one is started on the wrong 
road, it’s the deuce and all to get back to 
the right one. I began by saying no 
thing, and it had become more and mor 
difficult to speak at last. Then you don't 
count the bridge, the dreadful bridge that 
I should have had to cross again! So 
long as the preliminary inquiry lasted | 
hoped the whole thing would be quashed 
but when I saw that you were really go 
ing on, knew that Tartarin was really 
dragged into the dock between the myr 
midons of the law, then I could hold out 
no longer; I let myself go; I crossed thie 
bridge! I crossed it this morning in 
terrible tempest. I was obliged to go down 
on all-fours, the same way as when 
went up Mont Blanc. You remembe! 
that, Tartarin?” 

‘*Remember it?” Tartarin rumbled. 

‘*' When I tell you that the bridge was 
swinging like a pendulum you'll believe 
I had to be brave. I was in fact heroic. 
But here I am, at any rate, and this time 
I bring you the proof—the irrefutable 
proof.” 


“Sto 


country 
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e irrefutability of the proof, neither 
three gentlemen on the bench 

| particularly convinced; and the 
in his cold, calm voice, expressed 

ymmon doubts. 

g that this 


buried so long in your pocket, is 


guarantees strange 


ho 
by the person De Mons? You see, 
to leave a margin with all you 
Such a flood of lies as I’ve 


ve 


people. 
istening to for three hours!” 
murmur rolled through the 


iong 


om. surged in the galleries. 
Tarascon hardly liked this; Tarascon 


otested. As for Bompard, he answered 
mply, with a smile: 

“So far as I’m concerned, your Honor, 

won't absolutely claim that I’m the 
nost literal creature in the world—no, 

von’t go so far as that. But see here; 

st ask a question or two of my friend 
And he waved his hand at Tar- 
tarin. ‘‘In the way of the literal, he’s 
about the best thing we have here.” 

“Usher, hand this letter to the 
cused,” said the judge. 

Tartarin took it, examined it, declared 
that he recognized the handwriting and 
the signature of the person De Mons—a 
handwriting and signature unfortunately 
too familiar to him; then, still erect, turn- 
ng toward the bench, with a light in his 
eye, a ring in his voice, and 
the famous letter brandish 
his hand: ‘‘In my 
your Honor, armed 
with this cynical lucubra- 
tion, I summon you to ac 
knowledge that all the im- 
postors don’t come from the 
South. Ah, you call us 
liars, us poor performers of 
Tarascon! But we are.only 
yeople of imagination and 
of overflowing speech—peo- 
ple who hit it off, people who 
embroider, people whose 
fertile fancy throws off 
things on the spur of the 
moment, and who are them- 
selves the first to be taken 
in, even when they are sur- 
prised by their own ingenu- 
ous readiness. How differ- 
ent from your liars of the North, delib- 
erate, elaborate, and perverse, with their 
rascally practical machinations—such a 
one, for instance, as the signer of this 
letter! Yes, thank God, one may say 


ere, 


ac- 


ad in 
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that in the way of lying, when the North 
tries its hand, the South is no match for 
it at all!” 

Launched on this theme, with his good 
sense and eloquence, Tartarin ought to 
raised the But it 

The great man had decidedly for 
No one had an ear 
Exasperated curiosity had no 


have house. was all 
over. 
feited public favor. 
for him. 
ear and no eye for anything but the mys- 
terious missive with eight red seals that 
he waved up and down in his hand. 

Devil take it, what could there be in 
this tantalizing scroll which they handed 
to and fro without coming to the point 
and reading it out ? 

Tartarin would have liked to go on, but 
the impatience of his fellow-citizens gave 
him nochance. They only shouted from 
all sides: ‘‘ The letter! the letter! Read 
us the letter!” 

Monsieur Mouillard again threatened 
to clear the court if they didn’t keep 
quiet; but at last, yielding to the popular 
desire, and addressing the accused: 

‘*So I am to take it from you that this 
is really the writing of the person De 
Mons ?” 

‘You may take it 
hands are identical, your Honor.” 

‘Hand the letter to the clerk 
court, so that he may read it out.” 


from me, The 


of the 


AFTER THE TRIAL. 


A huge ‘‘ Ah!” of relief greeted these 
words, and was followed by a silence so 
deep that you could hear nothing but the 
buzz of the flies within and the shrill of 
the insects without. Every one sat mo- 
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tionless in his place, cocking his head on 
one side to hear better. 

Amid this solemn attention of a whole 
people, the clerk of the court, in a slow, 
monotonous, nasal voice, began to read 
the letter with the eight red seals. 


“To Mr. Gonzago Bompard, Provisional Governor 
of the Colony of Port Tarascon: to be opened 
in 144° 30’ longitude east, opposite the Admiralty 
Isles: 

‘“My DEAR MONSIEUR BOMPARD, 
There is no joke good enough to be kept 
up forever. Putstraight about, and come 
quietly back with your Tarasconians. 

‘* There is no island, there is no treaty, 
there is no Port Tarascon, there are no 
acres nor concessions nor distilleries nor 
refineries—there is nothing of any kind. 
Nothing, at least, but a splendid opera- 
tion by which I have pocketed some mill- 
ions, which are now, I am happy to say, 
in as safe a place as my person. 

‘* What it has all come to is a nice lit- 
tle Tarasconnade, which your fellow-citi- 
zens and illustrious chief will certainly 
forgive me, since it has afforded them 
occupation and recreation, and revived 
their taste, which they had rather lost, 
for their delicious little town. 

Duc DE Mons.” 


BEZUQUET LOOKS AT HIS 


‘*P.S.—No more a Duke than Mons is 
his duchy. Scarcely known in the neigh- 
borhood.” 


Ah, this time his lordship could only 
threaten in vain to clear the court. No- 
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thing could restrain the roars, th 
the howls of rage that broke fo) 
reached the street, the Long Wa 
Esplanade, resounded through th: 
town. Ah, the Belgian, the dirt 
gian! How they would have chuck 
into the Rhone if they could on] 
got hold of him! 

Every one lent his voice—men, y 
and children—and it was in the midst 
this appalling din, the racket of an angry 
hive, that Monsieur Mouillard pronounced 
the acquittal of Tartarin and of Pascaloy 
to the great despair of Cicero Fra: que 
balme, who was obliged to keep to him 
self his great speech, to pack up again the 
solid blocks of his argument, all his what 
soevers and whensoevers and wheresoey 
ers—to swallow, in a word, his master 
piece, his compact cemented Roman aque 
duct. 

The public poured forth from the court, 
spread over the town, surged through the 
Walk Round, through the squares and 
bits of squares, continuing to relieve it- 
self in wild vociferations. Ah, the Be] 
gian! thedirty Belgian! Hisname was ey 
erywhere mingled with the ery that has 
ever since remained the bloodiest insult 
that a Tarasconian can utter, ‘ Liar of the 
North !—liar of the North!” 


TATTOOINGS. 


VI. 
Continuation and Conclusion of the Memorial. 
October 8th.—Resumed my position in 
Ferdinand Bézuquet’s pharmacy. I have 
regained the esteem of my countrymen, 
and recovered the tranquillity of my for 
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mer existence on the bit of a square be- 
tween the two jars, the yellow and the 
vyeet!, of the shop front. There is only 
r lifference, that poor Bézuquet now 

fast to the back shop, as if he were 

prentice, where he works the pestle 

morning to night, pounding his 
in the marble mortar in a kind of 
rage, as if he hoped they may feel it. He 
only stops from time to time to take a lit 
tle mirror out of his pocket and look at 
his tattooings. Poor Ferdinand, neither 
poultice nor plaster can touch them, there 
is no help for him even in the nice little 
garlic broth recommended by Dr. Tourna- 
toire. He has got them for life, his infer- 
nal illuminations. 

Meanwhile, I put up little parcels, I 
write little labels, I exchange little re- 
marks with little customers, and I find a 
sufficient amusement in the little gossip 
of the little town. 
On market-days we 
have always a lot of 
people. Since the 
wine crop. shows 
signs of mending, our 
peasants have begun 
again to dose and 
drug themselves: in 
the country about 
Tarascon there is no 
more cherished pur- 
suit. On Tuesday and 
Friday the pharmacy 
is crammed. 

The rest of the 
week it is sufficiently 
quiet, the sharp bell 
tinkles less frequent- 
ly. I pass my time 
in looking at the su- 
perscriptions of the 
great glass bottles 
and the great jars of 
white earthen - ware 
ranged on the shelves 

the sirupusgummi, 
the assafoetida, and 
the @appaxoroia, in 
Greek characters, be- 
tween two serpents, 
over the counter. 

After so many agi- 
tations and adven- 
tures, this lull in my 
existence is rather 
enjoyable. I am pre- 
paring a volume of 


verses in our dear old dialect—Li Gin- 
jourlo—*‘ Drops of Jujube.” In the North 
the jujube is known only as a pharmaceu- 
tic product; but here the tree, with its 
thin foliage, produces a different fruit, a 
kind of charming little red olive that 
melts in your mouth. I shall collect in 
this volume my little landscapes and my 
love poems. 

Woe is me! I sometimes see her pass, 
my long and flexible Clorinde, skipping 
over the sharp cobble-stones of the bit of 
a square with the same motion that on 
the island we used to compare to that 
of the kangaroo. She’s going to second 
mass, her prayer-book in her hand, fol- 
lowed by the valuable female domestic 
who used to patch up our roofs and 
‘*shin” up our flag-staffs, and who, since 
our return to Tarascon, has passed from 
the service of Mademoiselle Tournatoire to 

that of the Marquise 
and her daughter. 
Never once has the 
high-born damsel 
east a glance at our 
poor shop. From 
the moment I cross- 
ed its threshold 
again, I ceased to 
exist for her. 

The town has re- 
covered its ancient 
tranquillity, and 
seems quite at home 


“CLORINDE SKIPPING OVER THE SHARP COBBLE-STONES.” 
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again. We stroll on the Long Walk and 
on the Esplanade; in the evening we go 
to the club and to the play. Every one 
has come back except Brother Bataillet, 
who stopped over in the Philippines to set 
up anew community of White Fathers. 
Here the convent of Pampérigouste has 
opened its doors 
a little — just 
on a crack 
and the Rev. 
Father Ve- 
zole (God be 
praised !) is set- 
tled in it again 
with a few oth- 
er holy men. 
The bells have 
begun to tinkle 
gently—ever so 
gently. 

Who would 
ever _ believe 
that we have 
made so much 
history? How 
far it all seems 
now, and what 
rare fellows we 
are to forget! 
To appreciate 
this you must 
see our sports- 
men, the Mar- 
quis des Espa- 
zettes at their 
head, start out 
every Sunday 
morning, in brand-new trappings, to 
shoot game that doesn’t exist. 

On my side, on Sunday, after breakfast, 
I go and pay my respects to Tartarin. It 
is there still, at the end of the Long Walk, 
the little house with the green blinds; the 
little bootblacks are there still before the 
gate, but somehow they are stricken with 
silence, and everything is lifeless and 
closed. I lift the latch, and passing in, 
I find the hero in his garden, turning 
round the tank of goldfish, with his hands 
behind him; or else in his study, sur- 
rounded by his poisoned arrows and other 
outlandish weapons. At present he nev- 
er even looks at his beloved collections. 
The setting is the same, but how the man 
has changed! It was fruitless for them 
to let him off; they couldn’t give him 
back his honor; they couldn’t give him 
back his glory. The great man feels that 


“THE HERO IN HIS GARDEN.” 


that glory has waned: this is the 
of his sadness. 

But we talk together, and som 
Dr. Tournatoire comes in, bring 
the melancholy house his good-h 
and his somewhat primitive, his 
questionable, medical jokes. F) 
balme 
comes o} 
day, Ta 
having 
fided to 
the protectio; 
of his interests 
He has a law 
suit at Toulon 
with Captain 
Scrapouchinat 
who is trying 
to recover fron 
him the ex 
penses of the 
return trip 
another suit 
too, with the 
widow of Bra 
vida, who has 
brought it as 
the guardian 
of her bereaved 
children. If 
my poor dear 
master loses 
either of these 
cases, how in 
the world will 
he keep afloat? 
He has al- 
ready sunk most of his substance in 
the lamentable adventure of Port Taras 
con. 

Would to heaven I were rich! Unfor 
tunately the money I get from Bézuquet 
isn’t the sort of thing to enable me to as 
sist my noble friend. 

October 10th.—My ‘‘ Jujubes” are to ap 
pear at Avignon, with the imprint of Rou 
manille. I’m awfully happy about it. 
Another piece of good luck is that they 
are getting up a great procession in honor 
of St. Martha, whose feast is on the 19th, 
and in honor, too, of the restoration of 
our race to the soil of France. Dourla- 
doure and I, perched on an allegorical 
car, are to represent Provencal poetry. 

October 28th.—Yesterday, Sunday, our 
procession came off. A long stream of 
cars and cavaliers, the latter in historical 
costumes, holding out on long wands 
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‘fly nets for mor.- 

A tremendous 

of people, a 

r of heads at ev- 

vindow, and yet, 

te of everything, 

ble want of real 

ation. The inge- 

s managers of the 

had vainly en- 

yvred to make up 

the absence of our 

Old Granny; ev- 

yne Was conscious 

gap, of a void— 

car of the Tarasque 

snotthere. Smoth- 

| rancor woke up 

again at the thought 

of the dastardly shot 

discharged in the far 
Pacific; as we passed 

fore Tartarin’s house the mutter of re- crowd, the Marquis des Espazettes, who 

sentment might have been heard in the was dressed as a Templar, turned round 

ranks. As at this moment Costecalde’s on his horse, ** Quiet there, you know, gen- 

ill-econditioned gang tried to work up the tlemen!” He had quite the grand air, 

and the disorder was in- 

stantly checked. 

The tramontana was 
blowing, and there was 
unmistakable snow in it, 
as Dourladoure and I were 
cruelly conscious in our 
picturesque habits. We 
had borrowed our dresses 
—of the period of Charles 
VI.—from the opera 
troupe that happens to 
be here now; and seated, 
ach of us, on the battle- 
ments of a tower (for our 
chariot,drawn by six white 
oxen, was supposed to rep- 
resent King René’s castle 
in wood and painted paste- 
board), we were pierced 
through and through by 
the raseally blast, so that 
the verses we recited to 
our big lyres chattered as 
much as the speakers. 
Dourladoure remarked to 
me that we were simply 
freezing. But we had to 
freeze; we couldn't get 
down for want of ladders, 
those on which we had 
clambered up having been 

“| REPEATED A FEW LINES.” inconsiderately removed. 
Vou. LXXXI.—No. 486.—87 
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“TO BE ‘MARRIED TOGETHER’ THIS VERY NEXT MONTH.” 


On the Walk Round our sufferings 


were more than we could bear; and, to 
finish them up, what did I do but bethink 
myself — oh, vanity of love!—to take a 
short-cut, and pass directly in front of the 
residence of a certain high-born family! 

So behold us squeezed into the narrow 
streets of that part, with only just room 
for the wheels of the car. The noble man- 
sion was closed, dark and dumb behind 
the black stones of its old walls, with all 
its shutters drawn to show how the aris- 
tocracy sniffs at the pleasures of the Rab- 
blebabble. 

I repeated a few lines in my quavering 
voice, and poked out my little bag to beg; 
but nothing stirred—no one appeared. 
Then I ordered the driver to move on. 
But it was impossible; the car was stuck 
—wedged in. It was vain to pull it from 
its front or to drag it from behind; it 
was simply held fast between the high 
walls. 

Close to us, between the slits of the shut- 
ters, on a level with our ears, we heard a 
smothered giggle; in the face of which 
we had to stay ridiculously perched on 
our pasteboard turrets, numb with cold, 
in spite of our burning shame. 

Decidedly King René's castle didn’t 


bring me much luck. The oxen had to 
be taken out and ladders to be brought to 
get us down—all of which seemed inter 
minable! 

October 28th.—What is it, then, what 
can it be, the ache for glory? It is clear 
that when once one has known it one 
can’t live without it. 

Last Sunday I called on Tartarin, and 
we talked together in the garden, stroll- 
ing along the sanded paths. Over the 
wall the trees on the Long Walk scattered 
their leaves down in heaps, and as I no 
ticed the melancholy in his eyes, I tried 
to remind him of the glorious hours of 
his life. . But nothing could bring him 
round, not even the various similitudes 
between his career and Napoleon's. 

‘**Oh, don’t humbug me with your Na 
poleon! When I fell into that the sun of 
the tropics had muddled my brain. Don't 
ever talk of it again, please; I slhiall be 
obliged to you.” 

I looked at him in stupefaction. ‘‘ Well, 
but, my dear friend, the Commodore's 
lady—” 

‘Leave me alone with your Commo- 
dore’s lady; the Commodore's lady was 
making a fool of me!” 

We took a few more steps in silence, 
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while an oeeasional cry from one of the 
‘ttle bootblacks (they were playing jack- 
on the other side of the wall) min 
vith the gusts that whirled the dry 
Tartarin added, in a moment: 
| see through it now; the Tarasconi- 
ive opened my eyes. It is as if I 
een operated on for cataract.” 
struck me as extraordinary. 
iter, when I was going, he suddenly 
as I pressed his hand: ‘Do you 
my dear child, I'm go- 
» have a sale? I've lost 
suit against Serapouchi- 
nat. and the other one against 
Madame Bravida as well, for 
the dialectics of Franque- 
The fellow builds too 
it tumbles down on top 
you 


my 


vou, and buries be 
neath its weight.” 

Ever so timidly I offered 
little 


given 


savings. I 


them to 


him my 
would have 


him with all my heart, but 
Tartarin wouldn't listen to it. 

“Thank you, my child; | 
dare say my arms, my curiosi- 
ties, my rare plants, will bring 


inenough. If it’s not enough, 
I'll sell the house. After that, 
shall see. Farewell, dear 
child: these things are no 
thing!” 
Dear me, what philosophy ! 
October 31st.—To-day I’ve 
had a great sorrow. I was in 
a shop, serving Madame Tru- 
phénus with a remedy for her 
baby, who has measles, when 
a creak of wheels on the bit 
of a square made me raise my 
head. I had recognized the 
sound of the springs of the 
great coach of the old dowager 
of Aigueboulide. The old wo- 
man was inside, with her stuffed parrot 
beside her, and opposite sat my Clorinde, 
with another person whom I couldn’t see 
very well, as the sun was in my eyes—a 
person in a blue uniform and an embroid- 
ered military cap. 
‘“Who in the world is with those la- 


’ 


we 


dies?’ 
‘“ Why, the dowager’s grandson, Vi- 
comte Charlexis d’Aigueboulide, an offi- 
cerin the light cavalry. Didn’t you know 
that Miss Clorinde and he are to be ‘ mar- 
ried together’ this very next month?” 


951 
It gave me a blow. I must have looked 
like a corpse. 

After all, I had still had a hope. 

“Oh, ou know, it’s quite one of your 
love-matches,” continued my clumsy cus 
tomer. ‘* But do you know what we say 
“* When you marry to your taste, 

Your nights and days you're sure to waste.’ ” 


Lackaday, that’s the way I should have 


liked to marry! 


THE SALE AT TARTARIN’S. 


November 5th.— Yesterday poor Tar- 
tarin’s auction came off. I was not there, 
but Franquebalme came to the shop in the 
evening and told me all about it. 

It seems to have been heart-rending. 
The sale hasn’t brought a penny: It took 
place outside, before the door, according 
to our old custom. Literally, not a penny, 
and yet there were a lot of people. The 
arms of all countries—the poisoned arrows, 
the assegais, the yataghans, the revolvers, 
the Winchester, the thirty-two shooter— 
not a single sou did they fetch. The same 
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with the splendid lion-skins of the Atlas, 
the same with the great alpenstock, his 
glorious staff of the Jungfrau; there was 
only here and there a preposterous bid for 
these curiosities, these treasures—the real 
museum of our city. Yes, faith is dead. 

And then the baobab in its little pot 
the wondrous exotic that for thirty years 
has been the admiration of the country! 
When it was placed on the table, when 
the auctioneer described it as ‘‘ Arbos gi- 
gantea, whole villages are often covered 
by its shade,” it seems there was a uni- 
versal guffaw. 

Tartarin heard this profane mirth from 
the other side of the wall: he was taking 
a turn or two in his little garden with a 
couple of friends. He said to them, with- 
out bitterness: 

‘They, too, our good Tarasconians, 
have been through the operation for cat- 
aract. Yes, now they can see; but they’re 
cruel.” 

The saddest thing of all is that the sale 
is far from having produced enough to 
clear off his debts. He has been obliged 
to dispose of his house to the Espazettes, 
who mean to give it to their young 
couple. 

And he, the poor great man, what will 
become of him? Will he cross the bridge, 
as has been vaguely stated? Will he take 
refuge at Beaucaire with his old friend 
Bompard? 

While Franquebalme, standing in the 
middle of the shop, dwelt on this dismal 
episode, Bézuquet in the background, just 
peeping, with his ineffaceable blazonry, 
through a gap in the door, tossed us, with 
the laugh of a Papuan fiend, a ‘‘ Serves 
him right! Serves him right!” as if it 
were Tartarin himself who had tattooed 
him. 

November 7th.—It is to-morrow, Sun- 
day, that my kind master is to leave the 
city and cross the bridge. Can it be pos- 
sible? Is Tartarin of Tarascon to be- 
come Tartarin of Beaucaire? Just see 
what a difference, if only to the ear! 
And then the bridge—the terrible bridge 
to cross! I know very well that Tartarin 
has run other risks and surmounted other 
obstacles; but, all the same, those are 
things that you say in anger; you don’t 
really do them. I can’t believe it yet. 

Sunday, December 13th.—Seven o'clock 
in the evening. I’ve come in quite pros- 
trate; P've hardly strength enough to jot 
down these words. 


It’s done; he’s gone; he has . 
the bridge! 

Three or four of us had agreed 
at his house; there were Tournatoi 
Franquebalme and Beaumevieille 
were overtaken.on the way by \ 
one of the veterans of the militia. 

My heart sank dreadfully at th: 
of the wretched bare walls and th; 
aged garden. But Tartarin didn’t 
look round him. 

That's the good side of our Taraseo nia) 
nature—our incurable mobility. It helps 
us to be less sad than other races. 
He gave the keys to Franquebalny 
You will hand them to the Marquis des 
Espazettes. I bear him no grudge for 


SSEG 


sé 


not having come; it’s quite natural. Asx 
Bravida used to say: 


“The love of the great 
Is brittle friendship. 
As soon as they’ve done with us 
They turn their backs.,’” 

Turning to me, he added, ‘‘ You know 
something about that, dear child.” 

This allusion to Clorinde touched me 
To think of me in such a peck of troubles 

When once we had got cut on the Long 
Walk, we found it was blowing fearfully 
Each of. us thought to himself, ‘* Merc) 
on us, look out for the bridge presently 

Tartarin didn’t seem to be looking out 
for itatall. The mistral had blown every 
one out of the streets; we met nothing 
but the garrison band coming back from 
the Esplanade, the soldiers, bothered with 
their instruments, holding fast with the 
other hand their capes that were flapping 
and flying away. 

Tartarin talked slowly, strolling be- 
tween us as if he were taking theair, He 
talked about himself. ‘‘ You see, the 
trouble with me has been that I have had 
in an extraordinary degree the affection 
we all have. Ive fed myself too much 
on regardelle.”’ 

At Tarascon we call regardelle every- 
thing that tempts desire, everything we 
long for and yet can’t put our hand upon. 
It is the food of the dreamer, of imagina- 
tive people. And Tartarin told the truth; 
nobody has eaten more regardelle than he. 

As I was carrying my hero’s valise and 
bandbox, as well as his overcoat, I walk- 
ed a little behind and didn’t catch every- 
thing. Some of his words were blown 
away in the wind; it blew ever so much 
stronger as we approached the Rhone. | 
gathered that he was saying he bore no 
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a grudge, talking of his 
‘ with genial philosophy. 
iat ragamuffin of a Daudet 
iid somewhere that I’m 
)uixote in the skin of San- 
anza. Well, I suppose it’s 
This type of the fat Don 
ite, the Don Quixote com 
ily potted in his flesh and 
vs falling below his dream, 
ither frequent at Tarascon 
n its neighborhood.” 
little further, down a side 
t, we saw, capering along, a 
back that we recognized. It was 
Escourbaniés crying: ‘‘ A lot of 
noise! let’s make a lot of noise! 
Long life to Costeealde!” as he 
passed the shop front of the ar- 
morer, who, as it happens, was 
5s morning appointed a mu- 
nicipal councillor. 
‘I’ve not the slightest feeling 
even against him,” said Tarta- 
rin. ‘* And yet such a fellow 
is that represents the most hor- 
side of our Tarasconian 
I don’t speak of his ev- 
erlasting chatter, though he 
eally chatters more than is ne- 
eessary, but of that dreadful de- 
to please, to be amiable, 
hich makes him do the vilest 
und most abject things. He’s with Cos- 
tecalde to throw me into the Rhone. 
He would be with me, if any good 
were to be got by it, to do the same 


bod 


ribie 


South. 


sire 


“HE NEVER TURNED ROUND.” 


TARTARIN S FAREWELL. 


for Costecalde. 
children, we 
nice little 
ago, our poor 


But except for that, my 


are not so bad. It’s a 
race, without which, long 
old France would have 
died of pedantry and 
ennut.”’ 
We had reached the 
river; before us hung 
a wild sunset, a few 
clouds high in the air. 
The wind seemed to 
have fallen a little, but 
all the same the bridge 
was not tempting. We 
stopped at this end of 
it; he didn’t ask us to 
go further. 
“Well, then, 
dears, farewell!” 
He embraced us, be- 
ginning with Beaume- 
vieille, as- the oldest, 
and ending with me. 
I was wet; I was per- 
fectly dripping with 
tears, which I couldn't 


my 
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where. There’sa litt! 
in it still, of which I t 
vantage to enter a rey. 
has been in circulatio 
this morning—the run 
Tartarin has ceased to 
For three months w: 
had no news of him. | jay, 
known that he had settled 
Beaucaire, in company 
Bompard, whom he has beep 
helping to superintend the 
Fair Grounds and watch over 
the Castle. Such occupations 
THE CASTLE OF BRAUCAIRE. “a come back, after all, to the o|; 
regardelle. Ihave pined for 
my kind master so often th: 
wipe, encumbered as I was I have had twenty minds to 
with his portmanteau and * ; go and see him, but I have al 
overcoat, so that I may say : ways been kept back by tl 
the great man literally drank . ey fiend of a bridge. 
them up. : ' One day, looking over tow 
Deeply moved himself, he ard the Castle of Beaucaire, it 
took over his property, the al seemed to me that I saw some 
bandbox in one hand, the great- body perched upon it with an 
coat over the arm, the valise in the other opera-glass directed this way. The figure 
hand. At last Tournatoire said to him: looked as if it might be Bompard. He dis 
‘*Above all, Tartarin, take good care appeared, went back into the tower, and 
of yourself; you know the climate over presently returned with a companion, a 
there, the mortality at Beaucaire! 
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la 


A little garlic broth; don’t forget 


that! 


Our friend replied, with a wink: 
“Don’t be afraid. You know the 
old woman's account of herself: 
‘The further she went the more she 
learned, and the less she wanted to 
die!’ I shall be like the old woman.” 

We saw him pass from us, under 
the cables, a little heavy, but with a 
good step. The bridge was lurching 
horribly. Two or three times he 
stopped to catch his hat, which was 
blowing away, and we cried to him 
from the distance, but without budg- 
ing, ‘‘ Farewell, Tartarin—farewell!” 

He never turned round. He an- 
swered nothing; his feelings were too 
much for him. He only joggled his 
bandbox up and down behind him as 
a response. 

Three months later, one Sunday 
evening.—I’ve opened my Memorial 
again after a long interval, this old 
green diary that I mean to leave to 
my children, if ever have any, worn 
at the corners, begun five thousand 
leagues from home, the companion of 
my vicissitudes at sea, in prison, every “T SUPPOSE YOU KNOW THE NEWS, EH?” 
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stout party, who had a look of Tarta- 
This companion also took the glass, 
wered it presently to wave his arms 
sort of a sign; the thing, however, 
» far off and slight and sketchy that 
s not quite so much excited by it as I 
t to have been. 
s morning when I got up, I felt 
ly uneasy, but without knowing 
I went out to the barber's, as I do 
Sunday, and was struck with the 
us, muffled, sallow sky, one of those 
k, dead skies that make the trees and 

‘anches, the pavements and houses, so 
strangely distinct. When I reached the 
barber’s—I always go to Mare Auréle—I 
called his attention to it. 

‘‘What a funny sun; it doesn’t warm, 
it doesn’t light! Is there an eclipse com- 

ig off 2” 

‘Why, don’t you know about it, Mon- 
sieur Pascalon? They’ve been expecting 
ye sinee the beginning of the month.” 

And at the moment he had got hold of 
my nose, and had his razor just under it. 

‘‘ And the news—I suppose you know 
the news,eh? It appears our great man 
is no longer of this world.” 

‘What great man ?” 


When he named Tartarin, I only want- 
ed a little of making him cut my throat. 

“That's what it is to leave home. 
Without Tarascon he couldn’t live.” 


My friend Marcus Aurelius didn't know 
he was so near the truth. 

Without Tarascon and without glory it 
was very certain Tartarin couldn’t live. 

My kind old master! my dear great 
friend! 

The coincidence is awfully striking— 
an eclipse the day of his death! 

What a funny people we are, after all! 
I'll bet anything that there’s not a crea- 
ture in town who isn’t saddened by the 
news, which, however, won't prevent ev- 
ery one from trying to look as much as 
possible as if he didn’t mind it. 

All this because, ever since we made 
such fools of ourselves out there, show- 
ing ourselves so hoaxing and so hoaxed, 
we have all wanted to take the other line 
and appear to have learned, once for all, 
the lesson of steadiness and sobriety. 

The truth is, however, that we've not 
learned any lesson at all; only now, in- 
stead of saying too much about anythin 
we say too little; we lie by understate- 
ment. 

We no longer say that yesterday in 
our old arena there were at least fifty 
thousand people; we say it’s putting it 
strong to call them at the very most half 
a dozen. 

It’s only another kind of exaggera- 
tion! 
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Cditar’s Easy Chair. 


rvHE Easy Chair went up lately to the 
| lls to enjoy the annual dinner at 
\readia. It is a summer feast which 
ion assigns to some old academy 
those parts, supposed to have been 
inded by a pastor of the village in 
he ante-railroad days, when there was 
no path to, Arcadia except that which is 
ill sometimes pursued. It is a winding 
van way through woods and by sing- 
¢ streams and solitary farms, journey- 
by which you feel yourself penetra- 
ting farther and farther into the country 
to which the modern world has hardly 
found its way, and where you might ex- 
pect to surprise a peaceful community of 
ancient rural New England, as in thread- 
ing the remoter recesses and heights of 
the Catskills you might come upon a party 
of Hendrik Hudson’s crew. 
In this seclusion of the hills the young 
pastor, who was in delicate health and 
mmarried, relieved the sombre severity 
of clerical life by teaching a few boys 
and girls. By that fond indirection he 
let in fresh air and natural music and 
sunshine upon the dry routine of his un- 
mated days. The cheerless solemnity of 
the life of the country clergy in those 
times it ishard toimagine. The mission- 
aries to East London in these days tell 
us that the peculiar characteristic of that 
vast region, swarming with human be- 
ings, is want of entertainment. The peo- 
ple there do not laugh. They have no 
diversion. There is nothing pleasant to 
see or to hear. I is a huge stone mill in 
which human life is ground up in an end- 
less and barren monotony of hard work. 
It is odd to trace any resemblance to it in 
a life so different; but the old-fashioned 
Calvinistie divine in his small country 
parish, revolving in an actual world of 
petty details, and another world of grim 
theological speculation and absorption 
in the contemplation of death, must have 
seldom smiled. The young pastor was 
bound by no vow of celibacy, but he 
knew that his life must be brief, and he 
gladly surrounded himself with children 
in the guise of pupils, and ‘when he died 
he left a Bible to his church, a small sum 
for the education of heathen youth in 
America, some manuscript sermons to his 
parents, and the rest of his little property 
to found an academy for godly youth. 
Vou. LXXXI.—No. 486.—88 


This at least is the usual tradition. 
But when Silvertongue came once to the 
dinner he put it aside airily as a pleasant 
fiction, and averred that the final cause 
of the annual feast was simply to glorify 
two legendary friends of the town and 
enjoy them forever. This had a sound 
that contrasted not inaptly with the se- 
riousness of the hills, and suggested an 
origin not unlike that of the feasts in the 
Lacedzmonian worship of the Dioscuri. 
Still another theory which is like to grow 
with time associates it with the memory 
of two strangers of benignant aspect, who 
appeared suddenly in the village like the 
gray-haired regicide at Hadley, and aid- 
ing the towns-people not with a sword, but 
with a bounty, departed. They are all 
pleasant tales. But the earliest tradition 
is likely to be the truest. It was the good 
pastor who sowed the modest seed which 
has now sprung up a hundredfold. 

This year the text of the afternoon, for 
the dinner begins at one o'clock, was the 
report of the census that the town is de- 
clining in population. The guests were 
a conclave of the people of the hills. 
They came from a circuit of a score of 
miles. The dinner is served cold, and the 
guests feast 

“In summer, when the days are long, 
On dainty chicken, snow-white bread,” 


and by two o'clock the blue gauze is 
spread over the remnants, the benches 
are turned so that the whole company 
faces the speakers,and then speech begins. 
It was the verdict of the hills upon the 
report of the census that if the numbers 
of individuals are decreasing, the number 
of families is not. The ancient quiver- 
fuls are disappearing, and the number of 
children in a family is diminishing. But 
the general welfare of the family is in- 
creasing, while the marvellous facilities 
of communication bring all resources 
into the hills, and the remote little vil- 
lage of the old pastor is practically be- 
coming a suburb. 

If a higher general welfare prevails, 
what matter if the population somewhat 
declines? Quality is better than.quantity. 
If, as a Senator of Massachusetts says, the 
people of the hills are merely descending 
into the valleys, who can complain if 
they bring with them the simple and 
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hardy virtues which grow upon the hills 
like the great agricultural staples? Let the 
what it will, statistics need 
not frighten until they show a decadence 
of character as well as a decline of popu 
lation. If, however, character is decay- 
ing, if the primary conditions of that fun- 
damental life of the country are changing, 
a general change may be anticipated. 
But in Arcadia those signs do not yet ap- 
pear. Whether there are more or fewer 
persons than there were fifty years ago, 
the comfort, the resources, the opportuni- 
ties are constantly greater. Undoubtedly 
they bring their dangers and disadvan- 
tages. But the same steady force of char- 
acter that dealt with the old difficulties 
can deal with the new. 

Perhaps the trouble lies less in the de- 
pletion of the hills than in the surfeit of 
the shore. The dragon of the glittering 
scales that threatens American youth 
and maidens may be rather Sybaris by 
the sea than Arcadia on the hills. It 


census say 


may be also rather the annual half-mill- 
ion of utter aliens that come from other 
lands, strange to us in everything that 
fosters a homogeneous national life, rather 
than our hundred who come down mor- 
ally as well as numerically from the up- 


lands nearer heaven. 

So in the larger academy which the 
young pastor unconsciously founded the 
various voices of suggestion, experience, 
and reflection spoke. Then along the 
winding hill roads in the late and beauti- 
ful afternoon, and later in the light of the 
full moon, the guests dispersed, weaving 
the fragmentary hints of speech into com- 
pleter views and purposes of patriotic life, 
as the child of the fairies wove the scat- 
tered shreds of gold into a shining gar- 
ment. 


MANY years agothere was an entertain- 
ing book published called Random Rec- 
ollections of the House of Commons. It 
described the appearance and conduct of 
that assembly of gentlemen as they were 
observed from the gallery. The book 
must have been published about the time 
of the Reform Bill, and it was a curious 
and interesting glimpse that it opened. 
The English gentleman was described in 
the novels and by oral tradition not as a 
dandy, a Brummel, or D’Orsay, in whom 
there was a second-rate quality of tinsel 
gentility, a gentility of cravats and coats 
and waistcoats, to be ordered at a fashion- 
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able shop. This was the kind 
gentleman in Europe that Ge 
Fourth offered for the admiratio 
kind. 

But the English gentleman pro 
a different figure. He was not 
comb, nor a swell, nor Vivian G 
Pelham, but a quiet, simple, refin: 
tivated, manly person, who might 
changed conditions, suggest th. 
Prince and Sir Philip Sidney, F; 
and Sir Harry Vane—the type, th: 
bol, the personification, of the gray: 
nest solid character that has mad 
land England. It is essential to | 
ure that his manner should be con 
surate with his character, and 1 
perplex its impression nor satiriz 
The manner is the man in a very esse) 
tial sense. It is not possible to conceive 
Milton with the manner of Sir Pier 
Shafton, nor John Hampden as a simpe 
ing sentimentalist. Excellent persons 
may have follies of manner. But ther 
are persons of large and steady and solid 
qualities of character who cannot hay 
such follies. 

So from the English gentleman de- 
corum is expected, a self-restraint and 
moderation which forbid excess of dem 
onstration of every kind. This, however 
sometimes leads to an amusing affectation 
of its own. Some years ago the English 
manner was the affectation of indifference 
It was the application of Talleyrand’s ex 
hortation, surtout, pas de zéle, to thi 
drawing-room. The greatest pleasur 
the most crushing sorrow, must produce 
no manifestation of extreme feeling. The 
tradition, indeed, was as old as Queen 
Anne. Pope’s familiar line, 


*“ And mistress of herself, though China fa 


indicates it; and the tradition, like the 
affectation, paid homage to an excellent 
quality. 

The impassive manner was the portrait 
of that self-command which belongs to 
the manliest and finest character. Ex 
cessive or uproarious laughter from a man 
like Dr. Channing, for instance, would bi 
painful. Hysterics in Lady Elizabetl 
Hastings would not have been a libera 
education, except in undeception. Sel! 
command is of the essence of fine man 
ners. But it need not go so far as with 
Aristogiton, who had been long separated 
from his friend Harmodius, and, home 
returning after many months, happily 
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ng him in the Louvre, Harmodius 

up unperceived behind him and 
hed him upon the shoulder. Aristo 
1: turned, and seeing his dearest friend, 
ilated quietly: ‘‘ Ah, how are you? 
you see that lovely tint on the hand?” 
pointed to the picture which he was 
Even Bacon permits occa 
sio But Aristogiton’s excess of 
self-command was not within the 
nian permission. 

In this view of the English gentleman 
vho is supposed to supply the member- 
ship of the House of Commons, the de 
scriptions of the occasional conduct of 
that body which Mr. Grant gave in his 
Random Recollections were a little appall- 
ing. It appeared from his account that 
while in the legislature of Britain one 
English gentleman was gravely speaking, 


opserving. 
il excess. 


3aco 


other English gentlemen were crowing 
like cocks, and braying like donkeys, and 
yelping like curs, and bleating like sheep, 
and grunting like swine, and in every way 
trying to silence the speaker and disgra- 
cing the Parliament. Indeed, when Mr. 
Disraeli—whose right to the name of gen- 
tleman might perhaps have been chal 
enged on the ground of velvet coats and 
blazing waistcoats and a gaudy profusion 
of jewelry—essayed to speak in the Com- 
mons, the future Prime Minister of Eng- 
land was overpowered by the roaring bat 
tery of the barn-y: rd, and was fain to shake 
his fist in the faces of the other gentlemen, 
screaming that one day he would make 
them hear. Which, as Mrs. Gamp might 
say, he kept his word; and a little later, 
English gentlemen, crowing and braying 
no longer, held in homage his velvet coat, 
transfigured into a train, as he marched 
with a coronet on his head to the Peers, 
the first subject of the Queen. 

It was not easy to harmonize these barn- 
yard manners with the ideal deportment 
of the English gentleman. But it is de- 
lightful to reflect that we are not forced 
to that ordeal in the case of the American 
gentleman. In an antiquated and effete 
despotism like Great Britain, the gentle- 
men of its Parliament may behave like 
louts and bumpkins in a village school. 
Poor effetes! What else can be expected 
under a crown? Gentlemanly conduct in 
high places can be seen only in our Con- 
gress of American gentlemen. There no 
vord is spoken which Mrs. General would 
not commend with the most prune and 
prism fervor to the admiration of the 
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young American female. There one gen- 
tleman, with the keen and glittering ra- 
pier of his wit and the flashing fence of 
his trusty blade of logic, will slice off the 
head of another gentleman's argument so 
exquisitely that only when he shakes it 
does he know that it is gone. 
tint on the hand?” 

For it is an intellectual tourney of 
gentlemen, not of scavengers and haunt 


‘Do you 
see that he seems to 


Say. 


ers of the stews, nor of the unmannerly 
varlets and vulgar roisterers whom Mr. 
Grant depicted in his Random Recollec- 
tions. 

Manners make the man. When, there 
fore, you hear a feigned barn-yard broken 
loose in a parliamentary hall, you exclaim, 
with sorrow and sympathy, *‘ Poor un 
gentlemanly England!” And when lan 


guage, compared with which the barn-yard 
chorus is dulcet music, is shouted angrily 


in a Congressional chamber, and the whole 
country is disgraced and ashamed, you 
instinctively exclaim, ‘‘ Poor dishonored 

-Ashantee!” But the benign fate that 
made us Americans has provided for us a 
legislative chamber in which no unseem- 
ly, still less any unpardonable word is 
ever uttered; and in which, should an ex 
cess of speech occur, the self-respecting 
assembly itself would hasten to show its 
stinging sense of shame. Yankee Doo- 
dle is naturally grateful that his is not 
as other Parliaments are. 


New YORK in the vacation, or New 
York out of town, was the subject of a 
little essay in the Evening Post one after- 
noon thissummer. Like ‘‘ Oxford in the 
vacation,” it was a record of the observa- 
tions of asaunterer among familiar scenes, 
and gave an excellent picture of the de- 
serted city, although the summer deser 
tion of New York is unlike that of Taras- 
con, and the million and a half of people 
who are still left supply an adequate popu- 
lation for one of the great cities of the 
world. 

‘*The town” isa phrase of peculiar social 
significance, like“ society,” or “the world,” 
or ‘‘the season.” Noneof these words when 
used technically, so to speak, mean what 
they are understood to mean. Town, in 
this sense, means a very few inhabitants 
of a town ; the world, a handful of per- 
sons; society, a mere group of the multi- 
tude; as season means neither spring nor 
summer nor autumn nor winter, but the 
few weeks or months during which a 
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small company of people amuse them- 
selves. These words are currently used 
like the word classic, which describes an 
author of the first class, and therefore the 
class, as if there were no other. Society 
comes to mean not society in general, but 
a certain society. Used as an adjective— 
society women, society journals, society 
manners—it is an epithet as disagreeable 
and vulgar as that which describes an 
office by its salary, as a twelve-hundred- 
dollar postmastership, or a bishopric as a 
seven-thousand-dollar office, or the Presi- 
dency as a fifty-thousand-dollar place. 

The use of the word town descends to 
us from the mother country. The court 
circle of London was the town, like the 
Four Hundred in New York—a phrase 
which as a mere barren numeral is ad- 
mirably chosen, since our ‘‘town”’-is sus- 
ceptible of no description by any recog 
nized privilege, or rank, or descent, or 
hereditary quality. The town of 1990 
may be to-day busy in Baxter Street, as 
that of 1890 was not a leisure class a hun- 
dred yearsago. Society with us is mainly 
a game played with money. Certainly, 
if we judge from the past, it is not likely 
to furnish all the leaders and famous fig- 
ures of the coming century. In the mo- 
ther country, if famous figures are seen 
there, it is largely because they are re- 
warded by being placed there. ‘‘Socie- 
ty’ was a prize. ‘‘A peerage or West- 
minster Abbey!” said Nelson. It is not 
known that any young hero of our civil 
war, as he marched into battle, cried, ‘* The 
Patriarchs or Trinity!” 

Yet without titles or any insignia of 
rank, without a royal drawing-room to 
determine the social status, with the gild- 
ed lists practically open to all comers, 
and black spirits and white, red spirits 
and gray, constantly commingling in the 
changing caldron, there is yet an appre- 
ciable meaning in the words town and 
society and season, and there is unques- 
tionably, as the observer in the Post re- 
marks, a changed aspect in the city, a 
different impression from the spectacle of 
the streets, when the world is out of town 
and the year is out of season. 

The interest in ‘‘the town” is undeni- 
able. It might seem incredible, if the fact 
did not prove it, that there should be any 
public concern in the circumstance that 
rich Mr. and Mrs. A. dined yesterday with 
rich Mr. and Mrs. B., and that more or 


ri] 
 ) 


less rich Messrs. and Mesdames C., D., E 


’ 


F., G., H., I., and J. dined with th, 
dressed in their best clothes. If thes 
folks were in any way distinguis 

they had dene or said or written an 

if they had painted fine pictures, or ; 
statues of mark, or designed noble 

ings, or composed beautiful music 

had effected humane reforms, had 
tively cheered or ennobled or enpj 
human life, or in any way had mad 
world better and men and women 
pier, the curiosity to hear of them, and to 
see them, and to read of their daily course 
of life, would be as intelligible as the plea 
sure in seeing the birthplace of Burns. or 
walking in Anne Hathaway’s garden. op 
seeing Washington’s bedstead and sitting 
in his chair. 

But to read day after day in the paper. 
this golden domesday-book, the lists of 
rich people who ate terrapin together, o 
danced together in lace frills and white 
cravats afterward, and to read it 
avidity, is a curious phenomenon, an 
extraordinary performance. You might 
say that nobody does it, but the column 
of the newspaper which is devoted to 
narrative, contrasted with the few para 
graphs in which the important news from 
every country is discussed, conclusively 
establishes the fact which you doubt 
The newspaper understands itself. It is 
a shrewd merchant who supplies the de 
mand in the market. 

But is there no other than a humili 
ating explanation of the fact? Is it only 
snobbishness, a mean admiration of mean 
things? Are we all essentially lackeys 
who love to wear a livery? Or is it not 
‘ather—all this interest in the small pe: 
formances of those who if distinguished 
for nothing else are the distinguished fa 
vorites of fortune—the result of the cease 
less aspiration for a better condition, and 
the instinet of the imagination to decorate 
our lives with the vision of a fairer cir 
cumstance than our own, and to revenge 
the tyranny of fate by the hope of heaven 
If the fine Titania could sing to Bottom, 


“Mine ear is much enamored of thy note, 
* % * % % 


Thou art as wise as thou art beautiful,” 


why should not our liberal fancy sing 
the same song to the Four Hundred 
They may be deftly enchanted to om 
eyes if to no others, and to our view ow 
Bottom also be translated. 

It is not what they are, but what we 











believe them to be, of which we read in 
the newspaper. The poor sewing-girl as 
stitches her life away ‘‘in poverty, 
cer, and dirt,” seeing uneonsciously 
fairy texture and costly delicacy of 
robe she fashions, follows it in fancy 
to the form which is to wear it, and which 
needs must be that of a most lovely and 
most gracious woman, because none other 
would that soft splendor of raiment be- 
The lofty and benignant lady must 
needs also mate with her kind, and move 
y among those “‘ learn’d and fair and 
good as she.”’ All the circumstances of 
must conform, and amid light and 
yerfume and music the unspeakable hours 
of such women, such men, glide by.—The 
cirl’s head droops. For one brief mo- 
ment she dreams, and that charmed life 


Shit 


is re ul. 

In a less degree, in our prosaic and 
plodding routine, we invest the life of 
the favorites of fortune with an ideal 
charm. It is, to our fond fancy, all that 

might be. Those figures are not what 
Ciree’s wand might show them to be. 
They are gods and goddesses feasting, and 
in happier moments we feign ourselves 
possible Ixions to be admitted to the celes- 
tial banquet. In the streets of the sum- 
mer city their palaces are closed, their 
brilliant equipages are gone; they do not 
sparkle and murmur in their opera boxes, 
nor roll stately in slow lines aloug the 
trimmed avenues of the Park. But still 
the celestial life proceeds, a little out of 
sight, its lovely leisure brimmed with 
deeds becoming those who have no care 
but to do good and to transfigure their 
own good fortune into a blessing for 
the world. We read the gross details 
of dress and dinner. But they remind 
us Only more keenly of the ample re- 
source, the boundless opportunity which 
our favorites of fortune enjoy. 

Thus we ponder the society column 
not because we are snobs, but because 
our imaginations take fire; the dry nar- 
rowness and hard conditions of our lives 
are soothed as we contemplate those who 
have no excuse not to be benefactors; and 
what they should be, our imaginations, be- 
nevolent to ourselves, assure us that they 
are. 


A LAW was passed last winter in Mas- 
sachusetts prohibiting the sale of ardent 
spirits to be drunk at a counter standing, 
and requiring every person to seat him- 
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self at atable and order his drink. It was 
ridiculed as a grotesque and absurd law, 
illustrating the folly of ‘‘ extremists” 
an incautious sneer, because it is extre 
mists, or, like Strafford, those who are 
‘*thorough,” who achieve results. It 
would be hard to find two sturdier extre- 
mists than Columbus and Martin Luther. 
‘Tf drinking is to be permitted at all,” it 
was objected, *‘ what possible difference 
“an it make whether the drinker stands 
or sits?” ‘**More than you would at first 
suppose,’ said my grandfather, deliberate- 
ly, whenever he was asked what any re- 
mark had to do with the question.” 

The law requiring the drinker to sit at 
a table and order his drink was founded 
upon the great truth that the first prac 
tical step in temperance reform is to make 
drinking difficult. When the Easy Chair 
once asked Wendell Phillips whether he 
supposed that a prohibition law would 
stop drinking, he answered, ‘‘No; but it 
will make it difficult.” That is the first 
parallel, and when that is carried, it is 
easier to carry the others. Probably the 
law prohibiting perpendicular drinking 
would not have been proposed if the pro- 
hibition of blinds and curtains had not 
been found useful. When the striped 
pig appeared, it was supposed by many 
persons that the folly of stringent license 
laws had been demonstrated. The striped 
pig, it was said, shows that if people wish 
to drink they will drink. 

The striped pig, as may not now be re- 
membered by all who smile at virtue by 
act of Congress, was a phenomenon of 
nature offered to view in a tent at a cattle- 
show or muster in Maine just after the 
passage of the law requiring liquor to be 
sold only in quantities of five gallons. 
The admission to the show was but five 
cents, and the number of persons who 
were interested in the study of the curi- 
ous freak of nature was very large. It 
was observable also that it was composed 
largely of citizens who were accustomed 
‘*to take suthin” during the morning. 
In fact, closer investigation revealed the 
truth that the exhibition enabled such 
persons at once to gratify their love of 
natural curiosities and their taste for ar- 
dent spirits by paying five cents to see the 
pig, which had been striped by a paint 
brush, and to partake of a glass of ‘* suth- 
in” gratis. It was a very neat and sim- 
ple device, but still the drinking was not 
so easy as it would have been could the 
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noble army of tipplers have filed into the 
grog-shop as usual. A barrier had been 
interposed. 

The practical obstruction and difficulty 
of drinking were illustrated in the device 
of the striped pig, and the series of ob- 
structive laws may be regarded as the 
progeny of that animal. So when, in 
Maine and other states, in order to drink 
a glass of wine in a hotel, it was necessary 
to descend into a cellar and to carouse in 
a dim and damp closet underground, at a 
table consisting of a board laid across two 
barrels, with a black bottle and sundry 
clouded glasses upon it, revelry was diffi- 
cult. Undersuch circumstances the flame 
of hilarity expired utterly, and even Dick 
Swiveller could not have fanned it to life, 
nor passed with ardor the constructively 
rosy. 

Educational laws take no account of 
the tough veterans of illiteracy ; they con 
template the infants, the youngling illit- 
erates, whose minds are not stiffened into 
immobility against the alphabet.  Re- 
strictive liquor laws likewise leave the 
old topers to their probable fate, and ad- 
dress themselves to those may 


who be 


ha e y 
Chitur’s 
I. 

tie \SE of our fellow-Aryans who have 
been reposing like ourselves in the 
comfortable belief that our race all came 
from a definitely described area on the 
plains of Asia, where its rude nonage was 
nurtured upon sun myths and mare’s milk 
till it mustered strength enough to over- 
run Europe and supplant the primeval 
peoples of that continent, will be consid- 
erably shaken up by Mr. Isaac Taylor’s 
book on the Origin of the Aryans. Per- 
haps they will be altogether shaken out 
of their firmest prepossessions, and will 
end by thinking with him that the Euro- 
pean Aryans did not come from Asia at 
all, but in their several varieties were 
themselves the first inhabitants of the re- 
gions they now occupy; and so far from 
having overrun Europe from Asia, have 
done all their overrunning in precisely 
the opposite direction. Mr. Taylor, whose 
whole book is extremely interesting, ar- 
rives at his conclusions from a study of 
the facts of archeology. The inventors 
of the theory which he rejects, and which 
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saved from acquiring 
young brokers about Broad and 
streets could not dash in to a cony; 
counter and dash down a nipper, bu 
obliged to seat themselves and tak: 
turn, and to drink with the delibe; 
which such conditions compel, 
brands would be snatched from th. 
some slipping feet take hold of 
ground, some half- fledged drunkards 
saved to sobriety. 

It is certain that until public op 
in regard to actual prohibition great}, 
changes, prohibitory laws will not gene 
ally be sustained by the sentiment whi: 
alone really enforces law. The proge: 
of the striped pig, which consists in i 
nious forms of evasion of the 
unquestionably abound. 
struction. 


the habit. 


law, 
But so will ob 
The force of the sentiment of 
temperance in the community will ly 
tested not by attempted prohibition, bu 
by ingenious obstruction. It will not say 
probably, that there shall be no public 
drinking, but that public drinking shal 
be accompanied with full responsibility 
shall be deliberate and without conceal! 
ment. 


Study, 


may be distinguished for convenience as 
the philological theory of the origin of th 
Aryans, relied almost wholly upon ph 

lology; but Mr. Taylor admits the philo 
logical evidences only where they agree 
with those of archeology. 


A conquering 
people often adopts the language of tli 
vanquished, but almost never the shap¢ 
of their skulls; and it is from the prehis 
toric skulls and their measurements that 
Mr. Taylor prefers to read the race of the 
people who did their thinking in them 
Oddly enough, it appears from these in 
some cases that peoples of the race we cal] 
Aryan were not the puissant, always con 
quering invaders we have too eagerly sup 
posed them: they were the autochthons 
whom another race sometimes subjugated 
if not dispossessed ; they were the earliest 
and not the later Europeans. 
II. 

These conclusions are not those alone 
of the eminent English scholar who writes 
this essay on the origin of the Aryans, 
but are held in common with many, or 
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ndeed most, of the ablest continental stu- 
jents of the subject. If we understand 
\lr. Taylor aright, no modern-minded in- 
juirer now accepts the theory of our race 
igin Whieh was so confidently assumed 
so fully accepted such a very few 
-ears ago. In view of this fact it is in- 
teresting to recur to the bold and sweep- 
juestion of the philological theory 
by Mr. J. W. De Forest in a paper 
ed in the Atlantic Monthly, some 
ne in the later seventies. Mr. De For- 
est based his question of that theory not 
ipon the archeological facts accumulated 
1y Mr. Taylor and the later scientific stu- 
dents, but upon the historical evidences 
to the contrary, and urged its total want 
of probability in all respects as sufficient 
reason for discarding it. His very enter- 
taining and really important paper em- 
wdied the conjectures and the convictions 
fa keen and independent thinker, which 
are now gratifyingly confirmed by the 
investigations of scholars, but which 
could then have no weight with a race 
enamored of primordial sun myths and 
mare’s milk, and disposed to have little 
patience with the bold agnostic who said 
there was no real proof of the invasion of 
Europe by the Asiatic herdsmen, but many 
proofs that the invasive movements of 
the peoples had usually been from west 
to east, and not from east to west. It 
s pleasant, however, to know that Mr. 
laylor, to whose knowledge Mr. De For- 
est’s paper has been brought since the 
publication of his own essay, has recog- 
nized its interest and value, and express- 
ed his regret that it had hitherto escaped 
his notice and the notice of the German 
It was merely a logical fore- 
cast of conclusions which these savants 
have since ascertained in the scientific 
way, but it is worth while to remind the 
reader of its existence, and it is pleasant 
to know of Mr. Taylor’s hearty acknow- 
ledgment of its importance. 


scholars. 


IIL. 


We have given his own theory in the 
barest outline, and we are aware that we 
lave imparted little notion of the charm 
iis book has apart from its value as a 
contribution to knowledge. It is a little 
late to recommend it as an agreeable and 
wholesome substitute for the great mass 
of summer reading among the Aryan peo- 
ples; but if some even of the ladies of that 
race would take it up in the first revulsion 


i 
} 
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of sober thought on their return from their 
various leisures and vacations, they might 
fortify themselves for the pleasures and 
duties of the winter by an acquaintance 
with the life of the ladies of the prehis 
toric period. These ladies, who are for 
the most part only craniologically known 
to our time, probably assisted in the phil- 
ological development of neolithic culture, 

but they seem to have led a less positive 
life than the men of our race, and arch 

ology exhumes few traces of their useful- 
ness. It is very likely, however, that 
the kitchen-middens, or bone and ghell 
mounds of prehistoric Denmark, are mon- 
uments of their first house-keeping, when 
the highest dreams of domestic sanitation 
did not go beyond the simple act of throw- 
ing the broken victuals out into a heap 
beside the door of the dwelling. If this 
conjecture is as true as it is bold, then it is 
owing to the primitive efforts of woman in 
what the enemies of her rights insist is her 
heaven-appointed sphere, that the archz- 
ologist of the present is able to peruse the 
history of the remote past of our race. 
He indeed delves in the forgotten graves 
and determines from the size and shape 
of the skulls he finds whether the people 
who possessed the land were Aryans or 
not, but it is in the ‘‘ relic-beds”’ near 
their long- vanished dwellings that he 
reads their slow, far-off approaches to our 
present polite condition. In these beds, 
resting one upon another, he finds not 
only the weapons and implements fash 

ioned by men, and determines from their 
material the period which they belonged 
to, but he finds the bones of the animals 
which they used to feed on, and which the 
deft and dainty touch of woman prepared 
for her liege lord on his return from the 
chase, or the round-up of his prehistoric 
cattle. If these are the bones of wild ani- 
mals, he knows that the people who dined 
on them were less advanced; and if they 
are the bones of domesticated creatures, 
that they were moreso. In northern Italy 
he finds acorns, hazel-nuts, and cherry- 
stones, which primitive woman gathered 
for primitive man’s simple desserts ; or 
else primitive man knew the reason why. 
It is not to be supposed that primitive 
man altogether idolized primitive woman ; 
or if he did he made his divinity pay for 
any failure to come up to his expectations, 
as primitive man does yet. She probably 
managed to get round him in various 
ways, but he had usually been at consid- 
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erable pains or expense to secure her, 
first by going hunting for her, and bring- 
ing her in like game, and in a later age 
by trading for her, or buying her. Then 
she not only cooked for him, but sewed 
the wore with bone needles, 
while he was away in the woods or pas- 
tures, or was lying round the house, fash- 
ioning flints into arrow points and spear 
heads, and swapping myths with the other 
men, and so laying the foundations of the 
romantic fiction, which survives in all its 
neolithic ingenuousness to our own day. 
We say she, but we grieve to explain 
that the word must be taken in a plural 
sense, for the neolithic Aryan was gen 
erally a polygamist. His polygamy is 
another feature of his social life which 
survived till a late period in North Amer 
ica, (whither a branch of the race had mi- 
grated), either through the ease and fre- 
quency of divorcee, or through the direct 
re-establishment of the institution among 
the inhabitants of a whole province. The 
custom of human which Mr. 
Taylor tells us ‘‘prevailed among the 
Celts in Cewsar’s time, and among all the 
Teuton tribes,” persisted to the close of 
the nineteenth century among the Amer- 
ican Aryans, who began about that time 
to put 


skins he 


sacrifice, 


men to death by electricity, as 


archeology has proved. In the relic 


beds of the neoelectric period, portions 
of baked skulls and fragments of the 


metallic chairs of sacrifice were found, 
and the philological evidences lead to the 
belief that the victims were offered up to 
appease and propitiate the goddess Society, 
much worshipped in that day. 

IV. 

The whole chapter on neolithic culture 
in Mr. Taylor’s book is delightful read- 
ing, and presents a most interesting ex- 
ample of the methods of the scientific 
spirit in reconstructing a probable and 
credible image of a past condition from 
its refuse heaps and immemorial char- 
nels. As one reads, it is difficult to re- 
alize that these dismal sources of infor- 
mation supply nearly all the materials 
which the historian of the prehistoric 
times employs. The philological evi- 
dences he uses sparingly, and with much 
misgiving where the graves and the 
kitchen-middens and relic-beds do not 
corroborate them. Some of those accept- 
ed are rather picturesque, as the proof 
that the primitive Aryans were a pastoral 
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people, from the fact that their on), 
names for colors were those of th: 
colors of cows: green and blue w: 
known to them. They had nan 
only two seasons, summer and 

the name for autumn was invent 
when the Aryans began to gathe 
vests, and ceased to be a purely p 
people. Marriage was their only so 
institution, and the relations which 
from it have names which are beli« 
be primitive, as father, son, daught 
ter, son-in-law and step-mother, ‘*t] 
they are wanting in one or more 
Aryan languages.” The names fo 
ther, brother, and father-in-law are : 
‘found in every branch of Aryan spe 

... The last is of especial value, as 
fords a conclusive indication of thx 
tution of marriage, and of orderly fan 
arrangement the undivided 
yans.”” Among the other ‘‘recent result 
of philological research, limited and 
rected as they have now been by ar 
logical discovery,” are the facts that 
Aryans had no property in land, but o1 
in cattle; that they believed in a f 
life, but had no gods, worshipping 
some vague way the powers of natur 
They had devised a decimal 
from the five fingers, and could count 
toa hundred. They had a name for 
month, but not for a year; and the we 
was “‘not a primitive conception, the 
months being divided into half-monthis 
by the light half and dark half of th: 
moon.” 

To the general reader nothing is mor 
interesting, more edifying, in a study of 
this kind than the curious proofs it pr 
sents of the survival of primitive customs 
and the reversion to them in the most re 
cent times. The state tenure of land, 
which so many now regard as the true 
relation of a people to the soil, was prac- 
tically realized among the earliest Aryans; 
the single-tax man of our day derives 
from the primeval herdsman of the 1» 
motest past; and he survives side by sid 
with the monopolist of the syndicate va 
riety, the latest, most precious flower of 
civilization. 

The lake-dwellers of Switzerland 
vanced successively from the condition of 
wild huntsmen, feeding upon the gam 
they killed, to that of shepherds and 
quasi-husbandmen, domesticating first tlhe 
ox, then the goat, then the sheep, then thie 
pig, last the horse. Among the neoelec- 


among 


Svst 
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\ryans of North America those con 

ns were found existing chronologi- 
side by side: the cattle king of the 
plains cow-boyed his innumerable 

s in the far West, while in the vast 

ile region of the continent the more 
need and enlightened husbandman 

ted his pigs (the pig came later than 

ox) by millions, and supported the 
sperity of the second city of the hemi- 
ere by their multitude. At the same 

ne a branch of the race, still in what 

vy be called the goat epoch, pastured its 
iestic animals upon the tomato cans 
scrap-iron in the rocky acclivities of 

ver New York. These goatherds dwelt 
habitations little better than those of 
neolithic Aryans of Britain, who lived 
‘pits carried down ....to a depth of 

m seven to ten feet,” roofed with **in- 
laced boughs coated with clay,” and 

entered by tunnels.” 

‘The taste for tish and the art of fish 
seem to have been developed at a 
mparatively late period,” and so it is 
so surprising to find both the taste 

und the art so widely diffused among the 
neoeleetric Aryans of this continent. 
Their kitchen -middens were as rich in 
sh bones as those of prehistoric Den- 
mark; whole highways were faced with 
oyster-shells; and there is philological 
proof that the recurrence of the first 
moon with the letter r in its name, when 
oysters began to be eaten after the sum- 
mer fast, was a time of national rejoicing. 
One of the facts which the philological 
theorists were surest of was that the horse 
was brought with them into Europe by 
the first Aryan immigrants from Asia. 
But, as Mr. Taylor shows that the Aryans 
did not come from Asia, it is easy to sup- 
pose that they did not bring the horse 
vith them from Asia ‘*The Latin name 
equus is common to all the Aryan lan- 
guages. ...But recent archeological dis 
coveries have. ...shown that the common 
name must have referred to the wild 
horse which roamed in immense herds 
over Europe, and formed the chief food 
of the palzolithic hunters.” In view of 
this fact the movement among a branch 
of the palzoelectric Gauls to return to 
the horse as a food is one of the most 
striking cases of reversion known in the 
life of the race. It is to be paralleled per 
haps only by another reversion, out in 
this case it is a reversion to the primitive 
lress rather than diet. Scraps of linen 
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fabrics are abundant, Mr. Taylor says, 
in the Swiss pile-dwellings, but ‘there is 
no sign of any garments having been 
fitted to the figure. The first trace of any 
such advance in the art of tailoring is af- 
forded by the word *breeks,” which, as 
proved by the old Irish brace, must, at 
the period when the Celts still inhabited 
central Europe, have been borrowed from 
the Celts by the Teutons and Slaves. No 
distinction seems to have been made in 
early times between the dress of the wo 
men and the men,” and in the latest mo 
ment of the neoelectric epoch we find a 
distinct return, in the divided skirt of the 
Americans and Britons, to the epicene 
brace of the Celts of three or four thou- 
sand years earlier: the first tailor-made 
suits worn by the ladies of our race 


\ 


The chapteron Neolithic Culture, which 
we have here been synopsizing and com 
mentating, is by all odds the most attrac 
tive in Mr. Taylor's book; but we are by 
no means sure that it is the most impor 
tant. Perhaps the chapter on Aryan 
Mythology is even more important; for 
if it does not deal so constructively with 
the matter in hand, its critical value to 
those who are still in the darkness of the 
old philological superstition must be al- 
most incalculable. This belief embodies 
the doctrine that the Aryans possessed a 
very full if not perfect system of my- 
thology, which they held in common 
from a common source. But Mr. Taylor 
altogether denies this. ‘‘It has been 
shown,” he says, ‘‘that the primitive 
Aryans were not, as was formerly sup- 
posed, a semi-civilized race who, in the 
bronze period. some fifteen centuries B.C., 
migrated from Asia into Europe, but 
rather that they were the descendants 
of the neolithic people who occupied Eu 
rope for unnumbered ages. Can it be 
supposed that these rude barbarians, clad 
in skins, ignorant of agriculture and met- 
als, unable to count above a hundred, 
who practised human sacrifice, were capa- 
ble of elaborating a complex and beauti- 
ful mythology ? or if they invented it is 
it likely that the names and adventures 
of dawn maidens and solar heroes could 
have been handed down orally in recog- 
nizable form through so many millen- 
niums during which the art of writing 
was unknown ?” 

Mr. Taylor is rather of opinion that 
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such myths as the Aryans can be really 
proved to have held in common were 
such as travelled from people to people 
by hearsay, and were not independently 
derived from the same remote source as 
the comparative mythologists assume 
‘Religious myths, like folk tales and 
popular fables, have an astonishing fae 
ulty for migration....In any case it is 
clear that the conclusions which were in 
vogue thirty years ago as to the nature 
and extent of the primitive Aryan my 
thology are based upon assumptions as 
unwarranted as the theories of the suc 
cessive migrations of the Aryan nations 
from the East.” 

It is not practicable to follow Mr. Tay- 
lor through the and 
which he comes to these conclusions, and 
we will not our reader to take our 
word that they are convincing. It will be 
better for him to go to the book for them, 
where they are open to all. The author 
recognizes himself that ‘‘ the work of the 
last ten years has been mainly destruc 
tive,” but at least the ground has been 
cleared for the true “The 
whilom tyranny of the Sanscritists is 
happily overpast, and it is seen that hasty 
philological deductions require to be sys 
tematically checked by the conclusions of 


facts reasons by 


ask 


theories. 


prehistoric archwology, craniology, an 
thropology, geology, and common-sense.” 
The last is the qualification which most 
of us will think we can bring to bear upon 
Mr. Taylor’s essay, and no one can read so 
far as these closing words of it without 
being gratefully sensible of the author’s 
own willingness to employ it. In 
sort it seems a pity to have the old theory 
of our origin overthrown. It was very 
simple, very intelligible, very portable. 
Any one could grasp the notion that the 
whole Aryan race came first from a cer- 
tain spot in central Asia, and spread itself 
all over Europe, carrying to the differ- 
ent localities a common language and re 
ligion and civilization, which in the course 
of ages became just enough varied to re 
quire the scholarship of their polished de 
scendants for their exploration back to 
This done, the af- 
Besides being so com- 


some 


the common 
fair was ended. 
plete, the old theory flattered our race 
vanity with the attribution of antiquity 
and prowess and strangeness. We were 
a very old family, we came from far, 
and we possessed the land of the van 
quished. 


source, 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


VI. 

But perhaps it is right that al) 
comfortable considerations should }), 
rendered for the sake of the truth 
in matters of fact the truth is desj 
and in science a fact is almost as va 
as a conjecture. You may have 
farther, and wait longer for it, but it s 
to be better worth having. 

In contemplating such a complet: 
turning of a long-established do. 
as Mr. Taylor offers us the spectacl 
one is reminded how much of science 
still conjectural in other directions 
atomic theory is still a theory, the 
ular hypothesis still a hypothesis : 
link in the Darwinian chai: 
still. The bases of 
are not the rocks of fact in all cases 


missing 
missing knowle 
are often the shifting sands of spec 
tion; one respects, admires, the zea! 
courage of the adventurers among then 
but prefers to wait before going in on { 
ground-floor at the first proclamation 
solidity. Better than science seems the sci 
entific spirit, and after many theories and 
hypotheses have fallen to ruin this 
remain, 


It is the spirit which denies not] 

ing in wishing to prove all things; which 
neither grovels nor persecutes, and seeks 
only the truth. There was one little tiny 
not so very long ago when it seemed as 

the votaries of this pure spirit were willing 
to erect a scientific papacy, with the Surv: 
val of the Fittest in its Vatican. But that 
evil moment passed, and the moral world 


the world redeemed by the supreme sacri 


fice and suffering of every martyr, was 
relieved from It cannot be 
denied that a certain brutalization result 
ed from the mistaken application of that 
ideal. It appeared from this that the 
physically fittest 
survive; but a more enlightened concep 
modified this, and now know 
that what is altogether fittest will sur 
vive. 


its menace. 


was alone meant to 


tion we 


The lesson of all this seems to be that 
we need not hastily surrender any long 
cherished beliefs at the behest of science, 
which one day affirms and another denies 
With science as with revelation, it is the 
spirit which giveth life, and the letter 
which kills. Yesterday we all came from 
Asia; this morning we perceive that we 
were immemorially European ; to-morrow 
afternoon we may have dropped from tlie 
clouds. But the very errors of science 


teach wisdom, and the effect of the rising 
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ling waters of theory is to 
“carve out 

human doubt 

orb about” 


e space for every 


it Bie whole mind may 


iutrammelled search for truth. 
nd” 


m on sunshine measureless as 


this genius of inquiry enables the 
o doin a world where the first speech 
ses to the lips is in question of its 
But to enjoy this precious 


ries. 
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privilege no one need abandon any belief 
that truly comforts or shelters him. 
dogmas indeed we must hold passively, 


Some 


till science has ceased to change her mind, 
and declares finally and forever that the 
Till she does 


this in each case, and none of her votaries 


world is round and moves. 


question her decision, we may keep our 
creeds intact, even those of us who find 
consolation and moral support in a per 
sonal devil. 


Rianthly Record of Current Events, 


POLITICAL 

UR Record is closed on the L7th of Se ptember 
The ( 
Harbor, August 
y, August 18th; Sundry 

August 26th; Tariff, September 10th 
following bills passed the House conterence 
t of Indian Appropriation, August 15th; anti 
August l6th; Agricultural College, August 
at Inspection, August 20th; Sundry Civil 
eport), August 25th; Eight-hour and 
ills, Aug amendment to Alien Con 

Labor Law, August 30th 


lowing bills passed the 
léth; 
Civil 


Cone 


rress 
River and General 


(conference 


riist ZSth; 


for Governor 
Nebraska, Democrats, 
Boyd ; Wisconsin, Repub 
D. Hoar _& 


22d, ¢ 


following nominations were 
conventions 
15th, James E 
August 20th, W. Pennsylvania, 
onists, August W. Mille 
, Democrats, August 27th, Benjamin Wilson ; 
i. Prohibitionists, August 28th, B. L. Paine; 
dav, James M. Turne 
sin, Democrats, August 26th, George W. Peck ; 
Dakota, Republicans, August 28th, A. C. Mel 
Kansas, Republicans, September 38d, L. A 
New Hampshire, Prohibitionists, Sep 
er 9th, Josiah M. Fletcher : Minnesota, Demo 
Thomas Wilson; Delaware, Re 
aay, H. J. Richardso _}: Michigan, 
10th, E. B. Winans: South 
na, Democrats, Septen be Lith B R Till 
Connecticut, Democrats, September 16th, L 
V is 


State 


Harries 


in, Republicans, same 


nrevs ; 
same day, 
ins, same 


ats, September 


Carroll 8S, Page, Republican, was 
Eagle, 


2d 5 


State elections: 
1 Governor of Vermont, and James P 
ocrat, of Arkansas, 
vin C. Burleigh, Republican, was re-elected Gov 
of Maine, September 8th; Francis E. Warren, 
‘epublican, was elected Governor of Wyoming, 8 
Lith. 
\ treaty of peace between San Salvador and Gua- 
t was 


Governor September 


Pp 
ber 
Lia re- 
ed in both countries 

\ treaty of commerce between Germany and Tur 


was signed August 28th, und quie 


was signed at Constantinople August 26th 
[he triple alliance treaty was extended, Septem- 
13th, to 1897 
rhe 
ernment 
The body of Captain John Ericsson was trans- 
rred from the American war ship Baltimore to the 
of the Swedish authorities at Stockholm 


ith imposing ceremonies September 14th 


elections in Brazil resulted in favor of the 


istody 


DISASTERS 

August 19th.—Tornado at a 

Pennsylvania. Fifteen 
two hundred injured 


nd near Wilkesbarre, 
persons and nearly 
Accident on Old Colony Rail 
road, near Quincy, Massachusetts. Twenty 
August 22d._—The British steamer Redbro 
in collision with the American steamer Amérique, 
off St.-Nazaire, France. Three perso: 
In a railroad accident at 
four persons ki.led and sixteen injured 
August 26th—Tokay, Hungary, destroys 
One thousand families made homeless. 
August 28th 


Killed 


killed 


A sunk 


drowned 
Reading, Pennsylvania, 


1 by fire 


Keneshma, Russia, nearly destroy 
fire. Loss estimated at 8,000,000 rubles. — 
September 1st.—Mine explosion at Boryslav, 
tria. Eighty miners suffocated 
September 2d. The steamer 
near Anegada Island, British 
live 8 lost 
September 4th 


sons drowned by 


eda by 


Aus 


founders 


Te nh 


Portuense 
West Indies 
At Prague, Bohemia, t 
the 
5th.—A dynamite 
Roche lle, France, causing the death of te 

September 6th.— Accident on the Denver 
Grande Railroad, near Adobe, Colorad: 
the death of five persons.—Eighteen men killed by 
a blast explosion at Spokane Falls, Washington 
Destructive floods in many parts of Europe 
Prague 45,000 persons were made homeless 
16th 


firs the 
Alhambra, in Granada 


ty pex 
collapse of a bridge 

Sep ember explosion at La 
men 

ind Rio 


, resulting in 


In 


September Great damage by to 


palace of the Twenty-five 


miners killed by an explosion in Rhenish Prussia, 
OBITUARY 

August 21st.—In Boston, Frederick Her 
D.D., LL.D., aged eighty-five years 

August 25th In Washington, D. C.. Hon. L. F. 
Watson, member Pem 
aged seventy-one vears, 

September 4th.—In Cincinnati, Edward Follensbee 
Noves, ex-United States Minister to Fra ce, age 
fifty-eight years.—In Paris, France, Alexandre Cha 
trian, novelist, aged sixty-four years 

September 8th.—In Lansing, Michigan, Isaac Peck 
ham Christianey, ex-United States Senator, aged sev 
enty-eight years. 

September 9th.—In Weston-super-Mare, Englan 
the Rev. Henry Parry Liddon, canon of St. Pa 
Cathedral, aged sixty-one years 

In Concord, Major A. B. Thomp 
son, Secretary of the State of New Hampshire, ( 
fifty seven years. 


rv Hedge, 


of Congress from sylvania, 


Septe mber 12th 
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HIS ingenious age, when 
studied, seems not less re- 
markable for its division of 
labor than for the disposi- 
tion of people to shift labor 

on to others’ shoulders. Perhaps it is only 
another aspect of the spirit of altruism, a 
sort of back-handed vicariousness. In taking 
an inventory of tendencies, this demands some 
attention. 

The notion appears to be spreading that 
there must be some way by which one can get 
a good intellectual outfit without much per- 
sonal effort. There are many schemes of ed- 
ucation which encourage this idea. If one 
could only hit upon the right “electives,” he 
could become a scholar with very little study, 
and without grappling with any of the real 
difficulties in the way of an education. It is 
not more a short-cut we desire, but a road of 
easy grades, with a locomotive that will pull 
our train along while we sit in a palace car at 
ease. The discipline to be obtained by tack- 
ling an obstacle and overcoming it we think 
of small value. There must be some way of 
attaining the end of cultivation without much 
labor. We take readily to proprietary medi- 
cines. It is easier to dose with these than to 
exercise ordinary prudence about our health. 
And we readily believe the doctors of learning 
when they assure us that we can acquire a 
new language by the same method by which 
we can restore bodily vigor: take one small 
patent-right volume in six easy lessons, with- 
out even the necessity of “ shaking,” and with- 
out a regular doctor, and we shall know the 
language. Some one else has done all the 
work for us, and we only need to absorb. It 
is pleasing to see how this theory is getting 


Hrawer. 


to be universally applied. AII know| 
be put into a kind of pemican, so 

can have it condensed. Everything 

chopped up, epitomized, put in s 

tences, and italicized. And we hav: 

for science, for history,so that we cai 
all the information we need in this w. 
few hasty bites. It is an admirable s 
time—saving of time being more 

in this generation than the saving of 01 

And the age is so intellectually act 
so eager to know! If we wish to k: 
thing, instead of digging for it ourse!| 
much easier to flock all together to s 
turer who has put all the results into 
and perhaps can throw them all upon 
so that we can acquire all we want by 
using the eyes, and bothering ourselves 
about what is said. Reading itself is 
too much ofan effort. We hire peop) 
for us—to interpret, as we call it—Br 
and Ibsen, even Wagner. Every one is { 
iar with the pleasure and profit of ° 
tions,” of “ conversations’ which are 
logues. There is something fascinati 
the scheme of getting others to do ow 
lectual labor for us, to attempt to fill up 
minds as if they were jars. The need of t 
mind for nutriment is like the need ot 
body, but our theory is that it can be satis 
in a different way. There was an old 
that in order that we should enjoy food, 
that it should perform its function of ass 
lation, we must work for it, and that the ex 
ertion needed to earn it brought the appetit 
that made it profitable to the system. W 
still have the idea that we must eat for o 
selves, and that we cannot delegate this px 
formance, as we do the filling of the mind, t 
some one else. We may have ceased to relisli 
the act of eating, as we have ceased to relis 
the act of studying, but we cannot yet cel 
gate it, even although our power of digesting 
food for the body has become almost as fee! 
as the power of acquiring and digesting food 
for the mind. 

It is beautiful to witness our reliance upo 
others. The house may be full of books, th: 
libraries may be as free and as unstrained ot 
impurities as city water, but if we wish to read 
anything or study anything we resort to a club 
We gather together a number of persons of 
like capacity with ourselves, A subject whi 
we might grapple with and run down by a 
few hours of vigorous, absorbed attention in 
a library, gaining strength of mind by resolut 
encountering of difficulties, by personal effi 
we sit around for a month or a season in a 
club, expecting somehow to take the informa 
tion by effortless contiguity with it. A book 
which we could master and possess in an even- 
ing we can have read to us in a month in tlie 
club, without the least intellectual effort. Is 
there nothing, then, in the exchange of ideas?! 
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when there are ideas to exchange. Is 
nothing stimulating in the conflict of 
vith mind? Oh yes, when there is any 
ra conflict. But the mind does not 
vithout personal effort and conflict and 
with itself. It is a living organism, 
t at all like a jar or other receptacle for 
The physiologists say that what we 
| not do us much good unless we chew 
By analogy we may presume that the mind 
creatly benefited by what it gets with- 
nsiderable exercise of the mind. 
Still, it is a beautiful theory that we can get 
s to do our reading and thinking, and 
f our minds for us. It may be that psy- 
ay will yet show us how a congregate 
cation by clubs may be the way. But just 
y the method is a little crude, and lays us 
pen to the charge—which every intelligent 
erson of this scientific age will repudiate 
wing content with the superficial; for in- 
stance, of trusting wholly to others for our im- 
tal furnishing, as many are satisfied with 
review of a book for the book itself, or—a 
nement on that—with a review of the re- 
vs. The method is still crude. Perhaps 
may expect a further development of the 
slot” machine. By dropping a cent in the 
tone can get his weight, his age, a piece of 
wing gum, a bit of candy, or a shock that 
| energize his nervous system. Why not 
cet from a similar machine a “ good business 
education,” or an “interpretation” of Brown- 
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““What does your friend Mr 
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ing, or a new language, or a knowledge of 
English literature? But even this would be 
crude. We have hopes of something from 
electricity. There ought to be somewhere a 
reservoir of knowledge, connected by wires 
with every house, and a professional switcl 
tender, who, upon the pressure of a button 
in any house, could turn on the intellectual 
stream desired. There must be discovered in 
time a method by which not only information 
but iatellectual life can be infused into the 
system by an electric current. It would save 
a world of trouble and expense. For some 
clubs even are a weariness, and it costs money 
to hire other people to read and think for us. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
HOPELESS. 

THERE are Mr. Malaprops as well as Mrs. 
Malaprops, and Mr. Bunkerton is one of them. 
Standing before a Rubens not long since, Mr. 
B.’s friend, an enthusiastic admirer of that 
master, called Mr. Bunkerton’s attention to 
the antiquity of the canvas, that being the 
most likely manner of impressing that emi- 
nently practical person. 

“ Just think of the age of it!” said he. 

“How do you know it’s old? How do you 
know it wasn’t painted five years ago?” 

“Why, it’s a Rubens—a Rubens.” 

“That's all right,” returned Bunkerton. 
know that as well as you do. But how 
you know it ain’t a new picture ?” 


do 


-9-gyse 
, P 


-Paride ay 


ASIDE. 
Featherblow do?” 


“‘He doesn’t do anything, for fear of doing something stupid.” 
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ASCERTAIN YOUR 


A TOPICAL 


WEIGHT 

REFRAIN 

In public places nowadays there stands a hand 
some scale, 

Without 
tale; 

But passers-by may read the words engraved 

upon a plate, 

Drop a_ nickel in 

your weight.” 


proprietor or clerk 


to tell its simple 


the slot and ascertain 


A moral’s here, good people, if you'll take a 
moment’s thought, ‘ 

A lesson for life’s guidance ’tis and most succinctly 
taught ; 

For if it be the part of man to have a bout with 
fate, 

It surely is the thing to do to “ascertain your 
weight.” 


So, if you think that politics affords you widest 
scope, 

If to pull the wires deftly is your purpose and 
your hope, 

If you fancy that your destiny’s to glorify the 
state, 

Just drop a nickel 
weight. 


in the slot and ascertain your 


If you dream that you’re 
you're endowed 


an actor, and imagine 

With graces and with gifts to win the plaudits 
of the crowd, 

If sock and buskin visions fill your soul with joy 
elate, 

Just drop a nickel in the slot and ascertain your 
weight. 


If you feel that you’re a poet, and by right divine 
belong 

have borne 
nassian heights of song, 

If ballades, rondeaus, triolets, you 
bate, 

Just drop a nickel in the slot and ascertain your 
weight. 


To those whose wings them to Par- 


long to incu- 


If you deem your forte the story, and you only 
ask the chance 

To run a tilt with Haggard in the regions of 
romance, 

If another Rodert 
create, 

Just drop a nickel in the slot and ascertain your 
weight, 


Elsmere you are eager to 


If you see yourself a lawyer, or a 
beau, 

If you think that as a lover you could make a 
touching show, 

If you deem society the field you ought to culti- 
vate, 

Just drop a nickel in the slot and ascertain your 
weight. . 


doctor, or a 


In short, whate’er the path to which ambition 
points the way, 

Repeat this legend to yourself ere yet you make 
essay, 

For it is well that modesty, before it is too late, 

Should drop a nickel in the slot and ascertain 
its weight. WituiaM L 
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IN A SUBMISSIVE MOOD 

Mr. L , who holds the position 
lain to the government penitentiary 
tells this story: 

A life prisoner on whom he had { 
in vain tried to make an impression a 
lay at the point of death. The dy 
having requested the attendance ot 
ter, the anxious jailer asked for 
shomd send, Methodist, Presbyteria 
copal, or others. After due reflection, 
man made answer, 





“Oh, send for the old chap as has 
tract /” 

GOING INTO DETAILS. 

Mrs. H—— was travelling West w 
twin daughters, then about two months « 
In the central part of the State a 
“maiden lady” boarded the train, and 
diately was captivated with the babies, 
the following dialogue took place betwee) 
and Mrs. H—— : 

*“ What sweet babies !” 

“Yeu” 

“And are they twins? 

“ Yes.” 

“ Both boys ?” 

“No.” 

“ Boy and a girl 

“No,” 

“Both girls ?” 

“Yea” 

“And are you the mother ?” 
‘Yes, I am the mother.” 

“ Of both?” 
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OF VITAL IMPORTANCE 
THE oldest inhabitant of Williamsburg gives 


the following reminiscence of the old place: 
“Williamsburg, you know,” the old la 


begins, “is dead, and, more than that, it’s laid 
out. Seventy odd years ago one of its inhal 
itants, a Mason, died; and his brethren, wish 
ing to bury him with Masonic honors, sent 
post-haste to a larger town for a brass bani 
Not knowing for what purpose their services 
were needed, it was discovered on their a 
rival that these musicians could only play two 
tunes—‘ Hop light, Ladies,’ and ‘The Virginia 
Reel.’ A solemn council was held, and it was 
decided that they should retire to the woods 
outside of the town and practise the forme 
tune to the time of ‘The Dead March.’ At 
length the hour for interment arrived. T)i 
Masons formed in line, and as they stepped 
solemnly down the street to ‘Hop light, La- 
dies,’ a small, colored boy was seen rushing 
madly along. 

“<Stop! he said, waving frantically to the 
horseman at the head of the procession. 

“The officer motioned him to be silent, and 
kept on. 

“Stop! the boy repeated. ‘ Missis say for 
de Lor’s sake stop an’ come back! You done 


Sorgit de corpee !’” 








IN THE SANCTUM 


EpITorR. 
seen them?’ 
Bossier. “* 


No, sir. We 
OFF THE BENCH. 

“Wert, I am an idiot,” said the judge. 

‘How’s that for contempt of court, your 
Honor ?” asked the lawyer. 

“T sha’n’t commit myself,” replied the jus- 
tice. a. 

ANOTHER CONTROVERSY. 

THE two dear old ladies were reading the 
newspaper together, when one of them re- 
marked, 

“They’re gettin’ up a fight now over who 
discovered America.” 

“T thought everybody knew Columbus did 
it.” 

“Well, they useter think he did, but they 


“Bobbie, Mr. Bronson has called about some jokes he left here last week 


Have you 


read ‘em, but we couldn't see ’em.” 


sorter incline to believe another man named 
Colon had a hand in it.” 


SCALING THE HEIGHTS. 

It takes a 
world of a 
Two boys, bragging each of 
merits of his elder brother, the 
heard to say: 

“My brother’s doin’ a big business. He 
makes ten dollars a week for -sittin’ at a big 
desk and doin’ sums.” 

“Poh!” returned the other, scornfully. “My 
brother writes poetry. He’s had two half- 
calf books printed already.” 


small brother to inform the 


big brother’s accomplishments. 


the 


one 


respective 
was over- 
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DESERTING HIS POST 

AMONG the recruits sent from the High- 
lands of Scotland to Wellington’s army in 
Spain during the Peninsular war there was a 
certain John MeDonald, whose massive frame 
and six feet five inches of stature amply 
bore out his nickname of Big John. Those of 
his clansmen who were already in the British 
ranks naturally looked for some wonderful 
exploit on the part of a man whom they had 
always regarded as the recognized champion 
of their tribe; and, in fact, John’s first week 
of soldiering was marked by an achievement 
vhich is not forgotten yet. 

In those days of constant fighting fresh 
men were often shipped off to the seat of war 
with very little preparation, and Big John was 
still very “ green” on the subject of military 
rules and regulations when he was set to mount 
guard over a field-piece in one of the batteries 
of a British fort on the frontier of Portugal. 

The night was wet and stormy, and McDon- 
ald, though he would have cared nothing for 
being drenched to the skin while following 
the trail of a stag over his native mountains, 
found it rather uncomfortable work to pace 
slowly up and down a few yards of wet, mud- 
dy pavement. At length, finding things get- 
ting worse and worse, our friend John, little 
dreaming that he was committing one of the 
worst crimes in the whole military code, took 
the gun off its carriage, and bearing it on his 
shoulder to the barrack, lay down beside it in 
his usual place, and was soon fast asleep. 

Now just then Master John’s colonel, who 
had been vaunting the discipline of his garri- 
son to some friends that were dining with him, 
was leading them round the fort to show them 
in what good order everything was kept. 
But, unluckily for his credit, the first thing 
they came to was John’s vacant post, where 
the cannon was missing as well as the 
sentry. 

“TI say, Gardiner,” cried one of the guests, 


_“it don’t say much for your ‘discipline’ that 


the very first sentry on the line should have 
deserted his post.” 

“And pocketed the cannon before doing 
so,” chuckled a waggish junior captain. 

The colonel, boiling with rage, went straight 
to the barrack, and found the deserter sleeping 
peacefully, with his head pillowed on the gun 
that he had been set to watch. 

“How dare you desert your post, you ras- 
eal?” roared he, shaking him furiously. 

* Nay, you can’t say that,” put in another 
officer, pointing to the gun, “for you see he 
has brought his post along with him.” 

At sight of the cannon the colonel’s rage 
changed to amazement, and he asked, hastily, 
“ How on earth did you bring that gun here ?” 

“ John carried ta gun hersel’,” answered big 
John, simply. 

“Carried that gun yourself?” echoed all his 
hearers with one voice. ‘ Nonsense!” 

“ Seeing’s believing,” said Colonel Gardiner. 
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“If you can carry that gun back to it 
my mau, I'll let you off scot-free.” 
John obeyed at once, to every one’ 
ishment; and the junior captain ren 
with a grin, that although he had oft 
of soldiers “ carrying” a battery, he hax 
till now seen them do it one gun ata t 
Day 


MR. VENEERING’S LIBRARY. 

His shelves were covered up with row 
Of small flat boxes—books of wood and 
The labelled backs of which all seemed t 
That he with letters was right well ac 


His neighbors, knowing well no book was 
That all was but a yellow pine veneer, 
Were wont to laugh at him and at his | 
But he ignored their laughter and their 


“You've books, I notice, on your shelves,” sa 
“ Real ‘books are they, for which you've 
paid. 
You never read ’em, though, and I can’t sex 
Why you should jeer at me, and so uy 


“An empty box well painted and designed 
Is good as any book I ever knew, 

If one’s not of the literary kind, 
And, better still, a great sight cheaper, to: 


Now as I think of him who took this stand, 
And then of those who own yet scan no | 
I deem the latter class a sorry band, 
And him a rather level-headed sage. 
JOHN KeENpuIcK Ba» 





AN ODD DECISION. 

In a South Carolina city, not many y 
ago, a fight occurred on the street bet ween two 
citizens. One of the belligerents, breaki 
away from the other, rushed into the midd\ 
of the street and picked up a stone, which h¢ 
threw at his antagonist with great forc 
The other dodged, and the missile smashe« 
through a plate-glass window in the front ot 
a store. ‘The proprietor ran out hurriedly, 
and soon had the two men taken before a 
police magistrate for trial. The case hinged 
upon who should pay for the broken window 
The justice heard a good many witnesses, and 
when he had taken the testimony of the fight 
ers themselves he pondered for a few moments, 
and then delivered himself about as follows: 

“There is no doubt that a window was 
broken. Who is to pay for it? There is no 
doubt that the man who threw the stone had 
no intention of inflicting any damage on the 
window. He threw it at his antagonist. 
Had the latter remained still, he would, in all 
probability, have been struck by the svone, 
and the window would not have been broken. 
Now, therefore, in view of the fact that the 
thrower of the stone had no desire to break 
the window, and as it was done only when the 
other man dodged, I declare that the damages 
for the window are to be charged to the man 
who would have been strack had he not stepped 
aside in order to be safe from the stone. The 
other prisoner is discharged.” @ 4. Lyon, Jr 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


MVE domestic animal, curiously named and 
| variously colored, plays a prominent part 
in the fiction of the last few months. “ Rag- 
less,” otherwise “ Regulus,” a ginger-tinted 
dog, was one of the heroes of Mr. Blackmore’s 
“Kit and Kitty” in March; “ Hamilear,” a 
Persian cat with agate eyes and black hair, 
was the recipient of the confidences of “ Syl- 
vestre Bonnard” in April; “El Sabio” (The 
Wise One), a small gray ass, did marvellous 
things in Mr. Janvier’s “ Aztec Treasure-House” 
in May; “‘New York,’ a large white tomcat 
with long silky fur that seemed to have been 
spun of snow-flakes, and a pair of enormous 
round eyes as brilliantly blue as two freshly 
gathered marsh forget-me-nots,” saved the for- 
tunes of “Lady Baby” noticed in the present 
number, and now comes “ Dick,” The Red Mus- 
tang' of Mr. Stoddard, with an entire volume 
to himself. 

The merciful novelist is very good to his 
beasts; he sympathizes with the little girl 
who is sure that her own guinea-pigs are im- 
mortal, although she has doubts of the here- 
after of her brother’s rabbits; and he is will- 
ing to accept the doctrine of the Moslems that 
there is room in Elysium for Jonah’s whale, 
for Balaam’s ass, for Solomon’s ant, which re- 
proved the sluggard, and for the animal called 
Al-borak, which conveyed Mohammed to para- 
dise; and if his dog or his cat, his donkey or 
his pony, are not evolved by Darwin, they are 
at least the subjects of the transmigration 
which Pythagoras taught. 

“The Red Mustang,” as a titular character, 
is, naturally, the most remarkable quadruped 
of the quintette in question. Mr. Stoddard 
says that “ it is very uncommon for a mustang 
to show a bright and perfect blood bay-color, 
but this one did so, and it seemed as if the 
glossy beauty of his coat only brought out the 
perfection of his shape and the easy grace of 
his movements. He was a fiery, powerful fel- 
low,and he appeared to have some constitu- 
tional objection te standing still.” Thus ina 
paragraph is Dick’s personal appearance dis- 
missed; but it takes almost three hundred 
pages of clear honest print to describe his 
moral characteristics —his faithfulness, his 
good-humor, his reasoning powers, his horse- 
sense, and that something which the Moslems 

' The Red Mustang. A Story of the Mexican Border. 
By W. O. Stopparp, Author of * The Talking Leaves,” 
“Two Arrows,” ete. Illustrated by H. F. Farny. 
Harper's Young People Series.| Square 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $100. New York: Harperand Brothers. 
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may believe is soul. If Indian ponies ever find 
their way to the gate of the Indians’ Happy 
Hunting-ground, this particular wild horse of 
the American prairies will certainly be ad- 
mitted, and Mr. Stoddard’s Cal Evans will ride 
him. 

The readers of “The Young People Series” 
have already devoured Mr. Stoddard’s “ Talk- 
ing Leaves,” the story of the Indian maiden and 
her adopted pale-faced sister, and the same 
author’s “Two Arrows,” with their prodigal 
abundance of adverture, their vivid pictures 
of Indian life and character, and their spirited 
sketches of the free open-air existence upon 
our Southern frontier; and the present story 
will prove to be quite as captivating, with its 
cow-boys and cougars, its warriors and hacien- 
das, and its one little Indian youth whose first 
name was The-boy-whose-ear- pushed-away-a- 
piece-of-lead. It is safe to assert that every 
young person of Cal Evans’s own sex who fol- 
lows him on his mustang will be ready to cry 
with him that “he would rather own Santa 
Lucia ranch, and ride Dick all over the range 
than live in any city he ever saw in the East- 
ern States. Hurrah!’ It is not so certain, 
however, that all the beys would enjoy the 
reality as much as they enjoy the romance. 


ANOTHER good book for boys, although not 
written for boys alone, is The Captain of the 
Janizaries,? by James M. Ludlow, D.D., a his- 
torical novel of the times of Scanderbeg and 
the fall of Constantinople. What Scott did in 
his romances for “ Prince Charlie,” and for Rob 
Roy, and what the elder Dumas did for Rich- 
elieu and Coligny, Dr. Ludlow has done for 
George Castriot, called Seanderbeg, the Al- 
banian hero of the fifteenth century, whose 
very name is unknown to the majority of boys 
and men of this century, and who, no doubt, 
in some minds is supposed to be an Indian 
chief, while the Janizaries are looked upon 
perhaps as an extinct tribe of North-American 
aborigines when they are looked upon at all. 
“*Let them be called Janizaries’” (yingi cheri, 
or new soldiers), Gibbon quotes Amurath I, as 
saying in 1389. “‘May their countenances be 
ever bright, their hands victorious, their swords 
keen; may their spears always hang over the 
heads of theirenemies; and wheresoever they go 


2 The Captain of the Janizaries. A Tale of the Times 
of Seanderbeg and the Fall of Constantinople. By 
James M. Luptow, D.D., Litt.D. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $150. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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may they return with a white face.’” They 
were the terror of the nations, and sometimes 
of the Sultans themselves; and they were not 
abolished until 1826. 

Scanderbeg plays but a brief part in the 
writings of Gibbon, and the general histories 
of the Turks devote but little space to the 
story of his remarkable career, although there 
are in existence various personal chronicles 
devoted to him, and he has even figured in 
two Latin poems printed a couple of hundred 
years ago. Dr. Ludlow’s work is founded upon 
fact; the details are drawn from historical 
records, particularly, as he explains, from the 
book of Barletins—a contemporary of Scander- 
beg’s, and perhaps a prejudiced admirer—as 
well as from later Byzantine annals, and from 
his own observation of the customs and scenes 
of the Albanians and of Albania. Scander- 
beg was one of the ablest generals of his 
day; his personal strength and his courage 
on the field were so great that the Turks dug 
up his bones long after his death, and wore 
them as amulets that they might be impreg- 
nated thereby with some of his valor and sue- 
cess. “Scanderbeg’s sword needs Scander- 
beg’s arm to wield it,” has long been a proverb 
among the Eastern peoples; as the Greeks used 
to say, “None but Ulysses can draw Ulysses’s 
bow.” 

“The Captain of the Janizaries” has heen 
likened to “Ivanhoe,” to “ The Arabian Nights,” 
and even to “ Ben-Hur.” The author has used 
his material with considerable skill; his pages 
are crowded with as many stirring incidents as 
are to be found in the story of “The Red Mus- 
tang,” and his choice and handling of time and 
place make the book as interesting as any of 
the adventurous romances of later days and 
of more familiar lands. There is a pretty lit- 
tle love story, brought to a happy conclusion, 
running through it; and those who have no 
time to read the dry and serious annals of the 
Ottoman Empire will get an excellent idea 
from this work of the training and govern- 
ment of the Janizaries themselves, of the hard- 
ships of the peasantry of the Balkans, of the 
interior of Moslem and Christian camps and 
homes, of the violence of the rulers, of the 
schemes of the politicians, of the intrigues of 
the inhabitants of the harems, of the horrors 
of the hand-to-hand battles, and of the general 
character of Oriental life when Scanderbeg 
lived. The style of the work is excellent, and 
its truth to history has never been questioned. 


No two men ever fought for the same cause 
with characttrs so different and under cireum- 
stances so divergent as did George Castriot 
and Matthew Simpson. What the Albanian 
hero did has been shown above. What the 


American hero accomplished is a familiar story 
to his own countrymen and to all Christians. 
His devotion to the cause of the Federal gov- 
ernment during the civil war on this conti- 
nent gave him a national reputation, and his 
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learning and eloquence and inherent 


Worth 


made him a power in the Methodist Chyp,) 


all over the world. He was the intimay, 
friend as well as the trusted adviser of Prog 
dent Lincoln at a time when the Chief \{, 
trate needed sympathy and counsel mos 7 
was sent by the authorities at Was! 
upon various important missions of a « 

tial nature; he made many powerful spe 
in the Western and Northwestern Stat 
advocated strongly the policy of ema 
tion ; he was greatly interested in the care anq 
the education of the negro race; and he wag 
selected to deliver the nation’s eulogy upon 
the martyred President when the whole 
tion mourned. 

As Bishop of the Methodist Church, he yis 
ited and held conferences in all of the States 
and in most of the Territories of the Unior 
he travelled extensively in Turkey, the Hol, 
Land, Egypt, and Greece, as well as throug} 
the more familiar countries of Europe ; and |. 
was universally regarded as the most power 
ful preacher in the denomination to which }y 
belonged. His characteristics were gent\; 
ness, humility, and devotion. Untiring int 
discharge of his duties, strict in the maint 
nance of the doctrines and discipline of his 
Church, he was always just, and ever respect 
ed even by men of little faith, or of a fait 
entirely antagonistic to his own. 

In Dr. Crooks’s Life of Bishop Simpson® thy 
subject is permitted, as far as possible, t 
speak for himself, and the story of his ear); 
career is purely autobiographical. He tells i: 
a simple, modest way of his ancestry, of his 
boyhood, of his struggles to get an educatio: 
of his religious training, and of his first ex 
periences as an exhorter. He was born in tlie 
State of Ohio seventy-nine years ago. Upor 
the paternal side he was Irish-English ; upon 
the maternal side, Irish-Scotch. His father 
was brought up as a Presbyterian ; his mother, 
as a Baptist; but they both joined the Meth- 
odist Church before they began their life to- 
gether. Their home was the abiding-place ot 
all the travelling ministers who came to their 
section of the country, and it was the scene 
of frequent class-meetings and of occasional 
preaching. Naturally,as he writes, from the 
earliest period of his life religious ideas were 
deeply impressed upon his mind, and to thie 
spirit of these he so devoted himself that he 
was able to say in his old age, “to the praise 
of God’s grace, that he seldom, if ever, com- 
mitted any outward act which would have 
brought censure upon him as a member of the 
Christian Church.” He was a natural student, 
and remembering so far back as his third year, 
he could not recall the time when he was not 
able to read, althongh he seems to have been 
self-taught. His surroundings were not favor- 
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3 Life of Bishop Matthew Simpson, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. By Groree R. Crooks, D.D. Illus 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 75. [Sold by subscription only 


New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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able to the acquisition of what is now called 
a finished education; but he obtained as much 
knowledge of Latin and Greek as was to be 
red in Ohio in his generation, had a little 
hooling, @ short experience of college life, 
lied, and even practised medicine, became 
ollege professor, and later a college presi- 
dent, and he administered the office of Bishop 
for a period extending over thirty years. 

Dr. Crooks had the great advantage of an 

ntimate friendship with the subject of his 
memoir, and he has done his work in a most 
thorough and appreciative way. It is to be 
regretted that the book has no index to the 
names of the interesting clergymen and lay- 
men with whom Bishop Simpson was brought 
into constant contact on both sides of the At- 
lantie, but laymen as well as clergymen will 
discover much in its pages to comfort, instruct, 
and even entertain them. Dr.Crooks explains 
that he found among the papers placed in his 
hands no traces of Bishop Simpson’s opinions 
upon publie questions, or of his estimates of 
publie men. His familiar correspondence is 
chiefly with the members of his own family, 
and is of a domestic nature. But upon this 
the biographer has drawn freely and wisely, 
and it shows the character of the man in a 
most amiable light. Some of Bishop Simpson’s 
letters to his wife, who was his helpmate in 
religious as well as in domestic matters, and 
of whom he often spoke as the inspiration 
of much of his powers as a preacher, are well 
worth quoting. In 1852 he wrote to her: “ Be 
careful of your health. Be cheerful. Look 
aloft. The stars display their beauty to us 
only when we look at them; and if we look 
down at the earth, our hearts are never charm- 
ed. Be resolved to be happy to-day—to be 
joyful now—and out of every fleeting moment 
draw all possible pure and lasting pleasure.” 
Many years later, when Mrs. Simpson was in 
Europe and her husband in America, and they 
both were what the young people call “ old,” 
he wrote: “ Wherever you are, my heart trav- 
els with you. Few minutes of the day are you 
absent from my thoughts, and I try to invoke 
Heaven’s rich blessings upon you. I trust God 
will have you in His holy keeping, and pre- 
serve you from all accidents and dangers; and 
when the time comes for you to return, that 
He may give you a safe and comfortable pas- 
sage over the waves. If it pleases Him to al- 
lew us as a family to meet again—all of us in 
health and happiness—how devoutly thankful 
ought we to be! We have been separated and 
scattered long and far; others have fallen and 
many have suffered, yet thus far His hand has 
been over us for good. May it so continue, for 
our dear Saviour’s sake.” 

As Dr. Crooks well says, his was a typical 
American life, which began in lowly condi- 
tions and ended in honor. “The record of 
what he did, of what he said to his fellow- 
men, and of what he was, is the best eulogy 
of Bishop Simpson that can be written.” 


UNIFORM in style with “The Odd Number,” 
by Guy de Maupassant, and with “ Maria,” by 
Jorge Isaacs, there has just been printed a 
charming little volume entitled Pastels in Prose,‘ 
a series of short sketches translated by Mr. 
Stuart Merrill from the French of a score of 
writers more or less known on our side of the 
Atlantic, and in some instances not known at 
all. 

The translator has done his work admira- 
bly, Mr. Henry W. MeVickar has been very 
happy in the many dainty little drawings 
with which he has enriched the handsome- 
ly printed pages, and the only fault the re- 
viewer can find with Mr. Howells’s sympa- 
thetic Introduction is that Mr. Howells has 
said about the collection what the reviewer 
would have wished to have been able to say 
himself. “I am sure,” he writes, “that the 
reader of the exquisite pieces in this book 
will be sensible of qualities and cognizant of 
traits, common to them all, which they have 
in common with the kindred work of that very 
great artist [Tourguénief]. It seems to me 
that first of everything the reader will notice 
the beautiful reticence which characterizes 
them, as if the very freedom which the poets 
had found in their emancipation from the 
artificial trammels of verse had put them on 
their honor, as it were, and bound them to 
brevity, to simplicity, as if they felt the re- 
sponsibility they were under to be even more 
laconic, more delicate, more refined than they 
might have been in openly confessing the laws 
of prosody. What struck me most was that 
apparently none of them had abused his op- 
portunity to saddle his reader with a moral.” 
This last thought will strike every thought- 
ful person who studies these sketches. While 
there is moral, and plenty of moral, in most 
of them, notably in Daudet’s “The Death of 
the Dauphin,” and in the “ Padre Pugnaccio,” 
of Louis Bertrand, it is a moral which seems 
to make itself manifest through the eye and in 
the heart of him who reads rather than in the 
pen or in the art of him who writes; and what 
Mr. Howells felicitously terms “reticence” these 
French prose poets have consistently applied 
in every song they sing in prose, whether it be 
about love, or war, or dream-land, or moon- 
light, or the vor populi, or about “the devil 
squatting in the capacious sleeve of Padre 
Pugnaccio and chuckling like Pulcinello,” or 
about the little prince of the House of France 
who turned his face to the wall ard wept bit- 
terly when he made the astonisliing discovery 
that “to be Dauphin is nothing gt all.” 

Among these “Pastels in Prose” it is an 
easy matter for the amateur to find what the 
artists call “bits” of color which are well 
worth copying. Charles Baudelaire says that 
“he who knows not how to people solitude, 

* Pastels in Prose. From the French. Translated 
by Stvart Merritt. With 150 lllustrations (includ- 
ing Frontispiece in Color) by H. W. McVickar, and 


Introduction by W. D. Howe tts. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $125. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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knows not how to be alone in a crowd;” and 
elsewhere he says: “This life is a hospital 
where every patient is possessed with the de- 
sire to change his bed. This one would pre- 
fer to suffer before the stove, and that one 
thinks he would recover by the window.” 
Emile Hennequin writes, in the piece entitled 
“ Words”: “ There is no woman who gives us 
the radiant dream that lurks beneath the 
word Woman; there is no wine that realizes 
the intoxication imagined by the word Wine; 
there is no gold, pale gold or dusky gold, that 
gives us the tawny fulguration of the word 
Gold; there is no perfume that our deceived 
nostrils find equal to the word Perfume; no 
blue, no red, that figures the tints with which 
our imaginations are colored; all is too little 
for the word All; and no nothingness is an 
empty enough vacuity to be that arch-terror- 
ist Nothing.” 

These are Prose Pastels good enough to be 
richly framed, and to be hung on the line in 
the Academy of the Books of the Year. 


LADY FRANCES BEVAN, the heroine of Lady 
Baby,’ is, in her mental capacity, an admirable 
example of the utter nothingness which M. 
Hennequin has failed to discover. She is, per- 
haps, the greatest goose in contemporary fic- 
tion — always excepting Mr. Ibsen’s Nora— 
and that is saying a great deal. She has, how- 
ever, this redeeming feature that her author 
intended to make her a fool; and as Lord 
Dundreary once said of his younger brother 
“vou’ll rather like her” despite her folly. 
The daughter of a Scottish earl she has Deen 
self-educated upon those romantic English 
“The Duchess” school, which are 
filled with “burning oaths,” “delirious joy,” 
“frenzied glances,’ and pictures of lovers 
upon their knees, talking by the page without 
drawing breath and always in the superlative 
degree ; and in consequence she becomes dis- 
satisfied with the self-possessed, every - day 
good-fellow to whom she is engaged, and of 
whom in her heart she is really very fond. 
The result of her attempts to make him tell 
her that life would be an “ aching void” or “: 
howling blank” without her, the reader must 
discover for himself; although a page from 
her account-book is worth transcribing in full. 
When financial difficulties come to the earl, 
Lady Baby attempts to render herself service- 
able to the household, and her statement of 
expenses for one week is thus set down: “ Lu- 
cifer-matches, 4/ 64d. Washing soda,9d. Lost 
account of £11 0s. 0d.”! 

Miss Maud Epperton, her rival, is moulded 
from very different clay, and with much sharp- 
er tools. She is a comparatively new type of 
society adventuress, described to her face by 
the matter-of-fact lover as “the maddest of 
mixtures”; a very heroic and a very despicable 
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’ Lady Baby. A Novel. By Dorornea GerRarp. 
[Harper's Franklin Square Library.| 8vo, Paper, 45 
cents. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


creature, who deceives and enlightens 

trays and saves him, and is as great and br, 
as she is small and base. “Oh, Maud! the pit 
of it! You are a grand woman wasted!” \4;.. 
Epperton is not altogether worthless, for , 
that; for she brings out of Lord Germaj; 
the heir to the earldom, good which was 
supposed to exist in him before, and she makes 
a man out of an unfledged boy. Young pec 
ple will do well to read and to heed th 
between them in Chapter XXX., when he dic. 
covers that she has told him an untruth. |; 
is only a society tib, a white lie, but it 
enough to open his eyes to the charact: 
the woman he had loved. ‘“‘ How glib w 
are with that word—a lie,’ said Mand. 
smart we all are about marking our neighbors 
with that brand—a lie. So-and-so has called 
a thing black that was white, or square t| 
was round. Never mind his motives; ney 
mind the circumstances; never mind that the 
truth would have been brutal; never mind 
the pain which the innocent makeshift has 
saved: quick!—the brand! and let So-and-so 
be marked a liar in the face of all his felloy 
men forever after.” ‘I don’t understand all 
that,’ replied Germaine, as Maud caught her 
breath ; ‘but I do know that to talk of things 
that have happened is to talk the truth, and 
to invent things that have not happened is 
false ....My faith in you is gone. It’s like—] 
don’t know what it’s like—it’s like a tree that 
has been cut down; there is only a stump o 
it now. The stump can’t grow again. 
other tree may grow, perhaps, but it won't be 
the same thing; it won’t be my faith in you 
He raised his hands, and dropped them heavy 
to his sides. ‘I can’t explain it otherwis: 
he said. ‘Iam too slow with my words. But 
that’s how it is”” Bravo! Germaine! with 
all your heaviness of speech you have ex 
plained it admirably. That’s exactly how 
it is! 
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Dorothea Gerard, whose name appears upon 
the title-page of “ Lady Baby,” is the Madame 
Laszowska-Gerard, whose admirable descrip- 
tion of Transylvania, “The Land Beyond the 


Forest,” was noticed in these columns about 


two years ago. She is the English wife of th: 
commander of a brigade of Austrian cavalry, 
she has seen much of the world, and she has 
the happy faculty of recording in a graphi 
way much that she has seen. She is the joint 
author of “Beggar My Neighbor,” “ Reata,” 
“The Waters of Hercules” and other stories 
popular on both sides of the Atlantic, and she 
will be surprised, perhaps, to learn that her 
“ Lady Baby ” is used here to point a moral. It 
was written to amuse only, and it will serve 
that purpose excellently well; but, like her 
previous works, it is better in style and ton 
than the great majority of the English noveis 
of the present day; and it will teach a large 
class of the community, not usually touched 
by the preachers, that it does not pay to be 
silly, and that it is only noble to be good. 
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Pianos. Orcans. 


[he improved method of fastening 
strings of Pianos, invented by us, is one 
of the most important improvements ever 
made, making the instrument more richly 
musical in tone, more durable, and less 
liable to get out of tune. 

Both the Mason & Hamlin Organs and 
Pianos excel chiefly in that which is the 
chief excellence in any musical instru- 
ment, quality of tone. Other things, 
though important, are much less so than 
this. An instrument with unmusical tones 
cannot be good. [Illustrated catalogues 
of new styles sent free. 





Organ & Piano Co. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. OHICAGO. 


ALLCOCKS 


Porous Plasters. 


A COMMON-SENSE REMEDY. 


In the matter of curatives what you want is 
something that will do its work while you con- 
tinue to do yours—a remedy that will give ycu no 
inconvenience, nor interfere with your business. 
Such a remedy is ALLCOCK’S POROUS 
PLASTERS. These plasters are not an experi- 
ment; they have been in use for over thirty 
years, and their value has been attested by the 
highest medical authorities, as well as by volun- 
tary testi.aonials from those who have used them. 

ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS are 
purely vegetable and absolutely harmless. They 
require no change of diet, and are not affected by 
wet or cold. Their action does not interfere with 
labor or business ; you can toil and yet be cured 
while hard at work. They are so pure that the 
youngest, the oldest, the most delicate person of 
either sex can use them with great benefit. 





Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived 
by misrepresentation. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, 
and let no solicitation or explanation induce you 
to accept a substitute. ; 


MASON & HAMLIN 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873. 


W. Baker & Co.'s 


Breakfast 
» Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its prepar- 
ation. It has more 


strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Are communicated to the mouth by 


Precision and Delicacy SOoZOoDon Tr 


Durability. 


If not for sale by your local dealer, address 

The JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0, 
“From Andante to Allegro,”’ a beautifully illustrated pamphlet, will be 
mailed to any one who will mention where this advertisement was seen and 
enclose two cents in stamps. 


which renders the Teeth pearly white, the Gums rosy, and 
the Breath sweet. By those who have used it, it is regarded 
as an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. It thorougt 
moves tartar from the teeth without injuring the enam¢ 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND FANCY-GOODS DEALERS, 





Have You? Many Millions Have 





accepted James Pyles’ invitation, to try his 
wonderful discovery Pyle’s Pearline; for casy 
washing and cleaning. You couldn’t count 
them ina lifetime. Some of the twelve million 
housekeepers in this land must have accepted 
very often. That’s the way with Pearline. 
The wise woman who investigates, tries it; the 
woman whotries itcontinuestouseit. <A daily 
increasing sale proves it. The truth is, there’s 
nothing so acceptable as Pearline. Once ac- 
cept its help, and you'll decline the imitations 
—they don’t help you. It washes clothes or 
cleans house. Itsaves labor and it saves wear. 
It hurts nothing, but it’s suited to everything. 
Try it when it suits you, for it will suit you 
when you try it. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 

or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 

and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 
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thing—send it back. 





JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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THE | RAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
IS THE 
LARGEST ACCIDENT COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


ONLY LARGE ONE IN AMERICA 


Also issues the best regular Life and Endowment 


Policies in the Market 


No others as liberal cost as little money, no others 


as cheap give as much for the money 


THE HOME OFFICE 


PAYS ALL CLAIMS WITHOUT DISCOUNT, AND IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT 


OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 


Assets, $11,528,000 Surplus, $2,365,000 
Pays Policy-holders over $1,500,000 a Year 


James G. Batrerson, President Ropney Dennis, Secretary 


Joun E. Morris, Asst. Secretary 
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TRAVELLING-CLOCKS. 


The earliest means employed for marking time was the shadow of an upright object, then followed the «»,,» 
and sand-glass, and King Alfred is said to have observed the lapse of time by the shortening of a lighted cy 
The first Clock of which we have any record was erected in the palace of Charles V. of France in 1379, the inye; 


of De Wzek, a German. 


In striking contrast are the better grades of French Traye! 


ling-Clocks of the present day, as the subjoined illustra: 


which would seem to be the perfection of mechanisy 


line. 


The prices range from $12 to $80. 


At $12 a sim] 


piece movement, though of guaranteed quality, while th 
$80 are supplied with the alarm, and also strike and repea: 
by pressure of a button with musical-chime effect th: 


and quarter-hours. 


Between these prices the movements are 


more or less complicated or the construction more or 


elaborate. 


It is the purpose to replenish this stock with the best productions 


as 


they appear, while adhering rigorously to moderate prices. 


Descriptive Catalogues supplied with indications of Solid Si\ye 
Table Ware, Desk and Toilet furnishings, Rich Table Porcela i 
Glass, Bronzes, Mantel and Hall Clocks, etc., of which each depart. 
ment presents an irteresting exhibit. ; 


Ovington Brothers, 


330 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Brooklyn House, 
Fulton & Clark Streets. 


Correspondence inv vited. 





A Piece of Sterling Silver 


inlaid in the backs of 
and forks at 
points most exposed to 


spoons 


wear and then plated 
entire. 

Guaranteed to 
contain more silver than 
any “Quadruple Plate,” 
and to wear 25 years. 

More durable than 
light Sterling Silver 
and not half the cost. 

Be sure to see that 
each piece you  pur- 
chase bears the trade- 
mark 
These will last a lifetime. 

Manufactured only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Company, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
New York Salesroom, 23 John St. 


and March 2, 1886. 


Pat'd Dec. 9, 1884, 
silver inlaid before plating. 


showing 








DUPLICATE” 
000 WEDDING_#12°" 
succes PRESENTS 


i2 
SOLID ESLER TEA 
@12, FOR 
2.00 





manufacturer’s cost. 
DUPLICATE WEDDING PRESENTS BOUGHT, 
OLD, OR EXCHANGED. 
Here are a few of our Bar, es: 
ALL SOLID STERLING SIL 
Reponssé chased Salad Bowl, handsomely 
cased . 
Repoussé chased Téte- a- Téte Set (tea, sugar, 
and creamer), handsomely cased > “* 10 
Old 4-piece Continental Tea Set - - 150, 
Pair Old Candlesticks - 15, 
Repoussé chased Pitcher, handsomely cased, 95, 
Gravy Boat, 32, 
Ice-Cream Set, 12 epoons and cutter, hand- 
somely cased - T 
One doz. Oyster Forks, handsomely cased, 
ne Coffee Spoons, 
Salad Fork and Spoon, - + 
Berry Spoon, e x 
Cheese Scoop, ” ? 6, 

A selection of goods sent to any address on receipt of 
reference. 

Take your old silver from the Safe Deposit Companies 
and bring it or send it by express to us with your accu- 
mulation of old jewelry, now out of style, or otherwise 
useless, and exchange them for new serviceable articles, 
or sell it outright. 

Diamonds, Watches, and Gems of all kinds at Coser 
Casu Prices. 

A Lady's 14 k. Gold Watch, perinet timer, - $28 

A Gentleman’s 14k. Gold Watch - - 40 

A Gentleman's Silver Watch, ” ck 10 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, WN. . 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


$42, worth $75 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


BY 


R. HOWELLS, who goes to Shakspere 
\ for the titles of his books, is always very 
happy in their selection ; and for The Shadow 
of a Dream,' a short tale which has been run- 
ping through three numbers of HARPER’s MaG- 
AZINE, he is indebted to the usually not very 
brilliant Guildenstern, who says to Hamlet, 
when the melancholy Prince complains of 
nightmare in the second act of the tragedy... 
“dreams, indeed, are ambition; for the very 
substance of the ambitious is merely the shad- 
ow of adream.” The story is told in the first 
person by the reader’s old friend Basil March, 
and the period represented is between that of 
“Their Wedding Journey,” and the period of 
their “* Hazard of New Fortunes” in New York, 
not so very long ago. The scene is laid, in 
part, in a Western city ; not the “ Boy’s Town,” 
but the town to which the boy went when he 
was beginning to realize that he was a full- 
fledged man. The dream itself is a very bad 
dream, composed of the worst sort of stuff that 
dreams are made of. It is repeated night after 
night to the sleeper’s prolonged mental agony ; 
and the shadow of it darkens two innocent 
lives, long after the dreamer’s own little life is 
rounded with an eternal sleep. 

Douglas Faulkner, who dreamed the drea‘u, 
although a thoroughly practical man in every- 
thing which related to his professional career, 
was almost fantastically delicate, generous and 
faithful in his personal and domestic relations, 
even before, as he himself expressed it, he got 
to be generally “ out of kilter,” and began to 
see his unpleasant vision. In his early days 
he was fond of discussing De Quincey’s Essay 
on Kant, and of theorizing upon the dreams 
which afflicted the philosopher's old age. And 
he was always inclined to attribute such som- 
nambulistie phantasms to the Evil Oue, whom 
he believed might have easy access to man in 
the helplessness of sleep. How deftly and how 
skilfully Mr. Howells can handle such a charac- 
ter in the pages of a romance all careful read- 
ers of Mr. Howells must know. It is a very 
clever sketch; and notwithstanding its portray- 
al of much morbid conscientiousness, and of 
much exaggerated sensibility upon the part of 
all the victims of the dream, the careless reader 
will find it difficult to lay the book down unfin- 
ished, while tlie serious reader will be tempted 
to turn to if again and again. 

1 The Shadow of a Dream. A Novel. By W. D. 


Howetrs. Post 8vo, Cloth, $100; Paper, 50 cents. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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HUTTON. 


Tne festival held last month in the new 
Sala Dantesea of the National Library in Flor- 
ence, when all the poets of Europe were in- 
vited to contribute sonnets in homage of a 
lady named Beatrice, was not, by any means, a 
celebration in honor of the heroine of Mr. Hag- 
gard’s latest tale.? The Italian Beatrice, who 
died just six centuries ago, was an admirable, 
cheerful creature, and the source of a certain 
poetic inspiration by which the world has 
profited ever since. The Welsh Beatrice of 
the present day, of whom the modern novelist 
sings, was a muscular young woman having 
atheistic tendencies and pessimistic views 
of life; qualities which are not likely to 
inspire the poets of Europe, or of America 
either. She was superbly beautiful, and high- 
ly gifted in an intellectual way; the daughter 
of a coarse, nnedueated country clergyman; 
the sister of a vicious shrew; and the belovéd 
of two men, both of whom ought to have 
known better; and she brought misery upon 
three households, and wrecked as many lives 
as did Fanlkner’s Dream. Mr. Haggard calls 
her “ the ill-starred, great-souled Beatrice.” If 
she had a great soul she did not succeed in 
proving it, and her fault was not so much in 
her star as in herself that she was not only ill- 
hearted but ill-headed as well. She lost her 
faith when she lost her brother, and it is not 
made clear that she ever recovered it. “A mind 
without religious sentiment,” Bingham told 
her once,“ is a star without atmosphere, bright- 
er than other stars, but not so soft to see.” 
She was certainly much more brilliant than 
the ordinary run of women, and harder in 
spirit than the generality of her sex. There 
was a star daneed, and under that was born 
her merry namesake Shakspere’s Beatrice ; per- 
haps, after all, there was no atinosphere in 
the star that shone on the birth of the Beatrice 
of Mr. Haggard. Despite herself, she interests 
us. Let us give her the benefit of the suppo- 
sition, and let us hope that she will not be 
held responsible for her thouglits or her deeds. 

In this volume Mr. Haggard has taken an 
entirely new departure. “ Beatrice” no more 
resembles ‘Colonel Quaritch” or ‘ Mr. Mee- 
son’s Will,” than it resembles “ The Witch’s 
Head” or “King Solomon’s Mines.” It will 
not appeal to so large a portion of the com- 
munity or to the same portion of the commu- 

2 Beatrice. Ry H. Rowen Haaearn. Illustrated. 


16mo, Paper, 30 cents; Half Cloth, 75 cents. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 
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nity, but, like Mr. Howells’s tale, it will find 
many readers who are attracted by intro- 
spective or psychological studies; and like 
the same work it contains many bits of talk 
and bits of description that all readers will 
enjoy. Lady Honoria, for instance, is as well 
drawn as she is repellent. As Mr. Haggard 
says, she was the overbred, or perhaps the 
underbred, product of an over-civilized age 
and class. Those primitive passions and vir- 
tues upon which her husband had relied to 
make the happiness of their married life did 
not exist for her. The passions had been bred 
and educated ont of her; for many genera- 
tions they had been found inconvenient and 
disquieting attributes in women. As for the 
old virtues, such as love of children and the 
ordinary round of domestic duties, they simply 
bored her. On the whole, though sharp of 
tongue she rarely lost her temper; for her 
vices, like her virtues, were of a somewhat 
negative order. There are fixed stars which 
frown upon the birth of Lady Honorias every 
night, and in every quarter of the globe! 

Beatrice’s comparison between life and math- 
ematics will give a very fair idea of her own 
ideas of life. * There is no hnman nature about 
mathematics,” she said. “They work every- 
thing to a fixed conclusion that must result. 
Life is not like that; what ought to be a 
square comes out a right-angle, and x always 
equals an unknown quantity, which is never 
ascertained until you are dead.” Her own ex- 
istence was full of wrong angles, thanks per- 
haps to her stars, perhaps to herself; and if she 
had had less faith in herself and in her stars, 
and more faith in the Providence above her, she 
would not have gone so abruptly and so miser- 
ably to solve the great problem of the universe. 

This is not one of Mr.Haggard’s most satis- 
factory works. And if there is ever a Haggard 
Hall in any of the National Libraries of the re- 
mote future, the poets will crown “Jess” or 
“She,” rather than the “ ill-starred, great-souled 
Beatrice.” 


Mr. Larcapio HEarn’s “Two Years in the 
French West Indies” has resulted, as was to 
be expected, in the writing of several studies 
and romances of those romantic isles. His 
“ Martinique Sketches” appeared some months 
ago, Youma,* the story of a slave girl is just 
given to the public. “Youma,” like “The 
Shadow of a Dream” and “ Beatrice,” is a sad 
tale. All novels of slave days, from “ Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin” down, are of necessity sad ; 
as sad as was slavery itself. Youma was the 
da iv a wealthy Martinique household during 
the old Colonial times, before the Act of Eman- 
cipation was passed. She was a magnificent 
creature to look at, universally admired, one 
of those figures which a Martiniquais was fond 
of pointing out to strangers as a perfect exam- 


3 Youma. The Story of a West Indian Slave. ‘ By 
Larcapio Hearn. One Illustration. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $100. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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ple of the beauty of the mixed race ; je) tint 
was a clear deep red, her hair, though . arly ‘ 
a black fleece, was long and not nneom>)> 
she was graceful, furthermore, and yer, t 
and above all, she was faithful, devoted. pur 
undefiled and undefilable, almost grand jy jy, 
heroic self-abnegation. In his opening chap. 
ters, Mr. Hearn recreates and rehabilitates the 
extinet da of the French West Indies Hey 
special type was a product of slavery, the oy, 
creation of slavery, as he says, which, perl vem 
is not unworthy of regret. She was usually « 
Creole negress, more often of the darker tha) 
the lighter hue, born a slave, bought some. 
times to be made a da, but never sold afte; she 
had become a da, fur the Martinique 
would dispose of his own mother to the highest 
bidder as willingly as he would part with his 
da. She was respected and loved, at once 
fuster-mother and a trusted nurse. The child 
saw much more of his da than of the real mpo.- 
ther who bore him; she bathed him, clothed hin), 
petted him, taught him to speak the soft and 
musical speech of her own race, carried |im 
out in her strong, protecting arms to show him 
the beautiful tropical world in which they 
lived, told him wonderful folk-stories—one of 
which Mr. Hearn makes his Youma repeat at 
length in this volume—lulled him to sleep, 
satisfied all of his little needs, was more pa- 
tient with him, more indulgent, more caress 
ing, more loving than the aristocratic whit. 
mother who gave him birth. She was what 
the black “mammy” of our own Southern 
States was to the Cancasian before the war, 
except that, as Mr. Hearn pictures her, she had 
even a warmer place in her “chile’s” heart. 
When she died, he says, she had “a fuveral 
such as money alone could not obtain, a funeral 
of the premiér classe, attended by the richest 
and proudest of the city. There were planters 
who would ride that day twenty miles ove: 
the mornes to act as pall-bearers. There we1 
ladies who rarely trod pavement, who seldom 
went out, even in their own vehicles, but who 
would follow the coffin of that old negress on 
foot in the hot sun all the way to the Cimetiere 
du Mouillage. And they would inter their da 
in the family vault, while the crowns of the 
great palms quivered to the bourdon.” 

The word “ Da” is to be found in some form 
in almost every known language, living o1 
dead; and it has many meanings. Dr. Jolin C. 
Van Dyke, of the Sage Library of New Bruns- 
wick, believes it, as here used, to be a cou- 
traction of the old Ionian “ Dia,” which is de- 
rived from the Sanscrit “ Devi.” This was the 
“ Demeter ” of the Pelasgians, the goddess who 
nourished mankind, and later came to be tlie 
divinity of the earth and of the harvests. To 
the “ Dia” or “Da” the Hellenes joined tli 
word “ mater ”—mother—and hence Damatei 
or Demeter—the Greek Ceres—of which, per- 
haps, “ Da” was used as the diminutive, Chil- 
dren have but a few primitive words, no mat- 
ter what their nationality ; and among these 
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éda-da” is to be found. In the baby-talk of 
the French “da-da” is a hobby - horse, and 
ly & da-da” is to ride a cock-horse to the 
Banbury eross of the modern Gauls. Very 
young American babies, on the other hand, 
“oo da-da” when they go anywhere, or in any 
i le. It would be interesting to trace the 
perversion of the “dad” or “daddy” of the 
children of our own continent into the “mam- 
» of the Creole West Indies. 

Mr. Hearn gives even a more perfect picture 
in his “ Yonma” than in his “ Martinique 
Sketches,” of the common incidents of that co- 
lonial life whieh are, to quote his own words, 
“so full of exotie oddities and of unconscious 
poetry.” He earries his readers back a number 
of years—there is no hint of date given in 
“Youma,” but the slaves rebelled in 1822, in 
1833, in 1839, and slavery was abolished abso- 
lutely by the Republic in 1848; and the colors 
and the atmosphere of the island, as they then 
were to be seen and felt, are as vividly and as 
charmingly portrayed as were the scenes and 
peoples he found there during the already fa- 
miliar “Two Years” of a year or two ago. 
His pages of “ Youma” are as full of local color 
and of tropical splendor as are the pages of his 
other tropical works; and Youma herself is as 
superb in her devotion and heroism as are his 
purpling oceans, his mountains crowned with 
ghostly violet peaks, and his clouds which curl 
above them like luminous wool of gold. You- 
wa, With her divided sense of love and duty, 
her hope of liberty, her affeetion for the child 
who called her “ Da,” and her magnificent de- 
termination to die with that child rather than 
to live a craven’s life without it, make her wor- 
thy of the gorgeous background against which 


she is set. 


my 


THERE is nothing very sad or very heroie in 
the character of Sir Charles Danvers, or in the 
story of his career. The only element of tra- 
gedy is to be found in Molly’s account of the 
death of Vic, a little terrier-dog, who “did 
not suffer any pain. No, Uncle Charles, not 
much; but though he did not say anything, 
his faee looked worse than screaming, and 
he passed away very stiff in his hind legs;” 
while heroism is represented only in the con- 
duet of the stable-cat, who attended Vic’s fu- 
neral in deep mourning, and in anything but 
a resigned state of mind. 

The anonymous author of the two stories 
contained in this volume is a keen observer of 
men and things, a humorist in a refined, cynical 
way, a writer of good English, and a workman 
skilled in the construction of plots. He has 
evidently had some experience in the telling 
of stories, short and long. Sir Charles Danvers 
which oecenpies the greater part of the book is a 
sequel to The Danvers Jewels*, to which the first 


4 The Danvers Jewels and Sir Charles Danvers. A 
Novel and its Sequel. [Harper's Franklin Square Li- 
brary.) 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. New York: Harperand 
Brothers. 
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eighty pages are devoted. The scenes of both 
are laid in England, and in the present day. 
Colonel Middleton, a silly, fussy East India offi- 
cer is the narrator of the adventures of the ad- 
venturers who attempt to get possession of the 
precious stones torn from the neck of a Rhanee, 
after the Great Mutiny; but the history of Sir 
Charles is related in the third person, and Molly, 
who is as original and as entertaining as any of 
Henry Kingsley’s brain-children does not appear 
until the second part. The author is quite as 
much in love with Sir Charles as Molly, his own 
niece, is. They both think him perfection, and 
by both he is petted in a fresh and uneonven- 
tional way. He is fond of gentle irony which 
he expresses in that languid manner affected 
by some of the modern playwrights of the 
Rokertson School. His speeches are always 
bright, and now and then he makes a remark 
worthy of some of the more serious heroes of 
Bulwer’s dramas. He has mixed with many 
sorts and conditions of persons, he tells Ruth 
one night, but in no class or grade of society has 
he yet found independent men and women. The 
groove is as narrow in one class as in the other; 
although in certain classes it is better con- 
cealed. He sometimes feels as if the world 
were a ballroom, full of people all dancing the 
lancers. There are different sets, of course, 
fashionable, humble, political, artistic, but the 
members of them are all crossing over, all ad- 
vancing and retiring, all balancing to partners, 
and all with the same aimless purpose. Poot 
or rich, at the east end or the west, they sim- 
ply follow the music played for them by the 
leader of the band. Go away to some other 
dancing-hall or ballroom, and you will see on 
your return at the end of ten years the same 
men and women going through the same fig- 
ures, to new tunes. 

Sir Charles Danvers, if he were put upon the 
stage, would have been a very delightful char- 
acter in the hands of Mr. Lester Wallack, or of 
Mr. Sothern of a previous generation ; and he 
would be admirably suited to the delicate art 
of Mr. John Drew or of the younger Sothern 
in the present day. Even in a book—always 
accompanied by Molly—he will prove a pleas- 
ant companion during these summer months, 
on ocean voyages, in railway trains, and on the 
piazzas of Catskill cottages. He will amuse if 
he will do nothing else. 

Mr. Du CHAILuU has certainly discovered the 
Fountain of Youth. It may lie in “The Coun- 
try of the Dwarfs,” or in “ The Land of the Mid- 
night Sun.” He gives no hint as to its position, 
he does not even confess that he has bathed in 
its waters; but he is no older to-day, in heart 
or in thought, than he was when he first started 
for Equatorial Africa in the autumn of 1855. 
In 1855 Franklin Pierce was President of the 
United States, Lord Palmerston was Premier 
of England, Louis Napoleon had but recently 
established the Second Empire, and Sebastopol 
was just captured. In 1855 Mr. Longfellow was 
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writing “‘ Hiawatha,” Charles Dickens was at 
work upon “Little Dorrit,” Victor Hugo was 
finishing “ Les Misérables,” and Henry M. Stan- 
ley had not discovered himself. 

The heroic exploits of Stanley and his fol- 
lowers which have aroused a fresh interest 
in African exploration have encouraged Mr 
Du Chaillu to condense into one volume, and 
to re-issue in popular form, the narratives of 
his journeys into Equatorial Africa,’ long out 
of print. He claims to have been the first 
white man who penetrated into that vast 
and unbroken forest, which extends north and 
south of the Equator, and varies in breadth 
from two to three degrees on each side of it; 
and he says, in the Preface tu the present work, 
that no white man, so far as he knows, has been 
able since that time to reach the haunts of the 
gorilla, and to bring home specimens killed by 
himself. The bitter controversy whicly arose in 
England on the publication of his first book 
will be remembered by those readers who re- 
member “ Les Misérables,” and “ Little Dorrit,” 
and “ Hiawatha,” when they first appeared. 
Mr. Du Chaillu was stoned with epithets and 
clubbed with invectives by European scien- 
tists, who did uot believe in the gerilla, even 
when they saw one stuffed in the Natural 
History Section of the British Museum; but 
Sir Richard Owen, Sir Roderic Murchison and 
others, defended and encouraged both Mr. Du 
Chaillu and his troglodytical discovery, and set 
both of them, literally, npon their feet. 

The Exploration and Adventures in Equato- 
rial Africa are as enjoyable and as intensely 
interesting, after the lapse of thirty years, as 
they were when Mr. Du Chaillu brought home 
his notes in 1859 or 1860, to fascinate all of 
the budding Stanleys of a generation which 
has seen but one Stanley develop, and is justly 
proud of him. The boys who did not care at 
all for the Indian gentleman who married Min- 
nehaha, and who eared not very much for the 
story of prison life in the Old Marshalsea, rev- 
elled in the narrative of Mr. Du Chaillu; and 
one boy, who has waited all these years to do 
so, is very glad now of this chance to thank, in 
public, the author who gave him the book 
which could take the place of the “ Robinson 
Crusoe” he had just outgrown. He travelled 
over and over again throngh that strange 
weird country, alone with Mr. Du Chaillu, 
making friends with the various tribes, study- 
ing their language—or playing that he did— 
passing on from one tribe to another with ami- 
able commendation, taking no tent with him, 
but trusting entirely, when he was not living 
in any of the villages, to such temporary shel- 
ters, roofed with leaves, as the natives were 
accustomed to make for themselves. And 
when he got to Biagano, or wherever it was, 
in the last chapter, he went right back again 
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to Gaboon, from which Mr. Du Chail|), had set 
ont in the first. St. John’s Park, on Hnd 
Street, was his Equatorial Africa: t)\o tool 
house, on the Laight Street side, was his na. 
tive hut; the fountain in the centre of +), 
square was his source of the Nile: 4 Jyeo.., 
rusty old garden-roller of great size \ 
elephant ; his food was the legumen of ¢\) 
cust-tree ; his missiles were the product ; f 
horse-chestnut tree; his tobacco was cathe; 
from the smoking-bean tree—all of them j, 
enous; and a very crusty care-taker, who yo. 
er allowed him to go on the grass, was his o 
illa. Those were happy days, and he rl 
if boys have so much fun now. 

The chapters in the new volume to whic) 
the old boy will turn first are, naturally, t 
which relate to the great chimpanzee. 
the first gorilla captured alive, a little 
two feet six inches high, between two and 
three years old, and as fierce and as stubborn 
as a grown animal could have been, is quite as 
fascinating now as he was when Mr. Du Chailly 
first made his acqnaiutance; and his premature 
death is as deeply regretted. To the last }y 
continued utterly untamable; and after he 
was chained he added treachery to his othe: 
vices. He would sometimes eat quite readily 
out of his captor’s hands, but while the maste 
stood by him he would suddenly—looking him 
all the time in the face to keep his attention, 
put out his foot and grasp at the leg covered 
by the pantaloons, which seemed—as a badge 
of civilization—to be peculiarly offensive to 
him. Joe was always tearing somebody’s panta 
loons; butin other respects he was very human. 

Mr. Du Chailln’s earliest experiences on the 
western coast of Africa, with his pictures of 
the characteristic traits of the negro tribes, 
their love for trade, their devotion to their idols, 
always kept freshly painted, and their election 
of a ruler to succeed the king who died shortly 
after Mr. Du Chaillu’s arrival, are curiously 
suggestive of the civilized life he had left in 
the United States. The successful candidate, 
who had not the slightest suspicion of his ele- 
vation, or, if he had, he shammed ignorance 
with no little skill, was suddenly set upon by 
the entire population, who surrounded him in 
a dense crowd, and then began to heap upon 
him every manner of abuse that the worst of 
mobs could imagine. “Some spat in his face, 
some beat him with their fists, some kicked 
him, others threw disgusting objects at him; 
while those who stood on the outside, and 
could reach the poor fellow only with their 
voices, assiduously cursed him, his father, his 
mother, his sisters and brothers, and all his 
ancestors to the remotest generation.” Politics 
seem to be politics all the world over; and 
there may be public men in the United States 
to-day who wish themselves in Equatorial 
Africa, in 1855. 

Those who have never read this book have a 
pleasant treat in store, and those who have al- 
ready read it will enjoy reading it again. 
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TPON a mnural tablet in the private chapel 
of one of the royal residences of Great 
Britain her present Majesty has placed this 
scription: “ Erected to the Memory of the 
Best of Husbands, by the Most Disconsolate 
ff Widows.” The English Queen displays her 
votion in long faces, in suits of solemn black, 

, magnificent mausoleums, and in effigies of 
her Consort, in marble or bronze, set up in ev- 
ery town of her kingdom; while an American 
woman, Who is also a model of faithfulness, 
perpetuates the deeds of a loyal and gallant 
husband, and her own belief in and affection 
for him, in a succession of printed books, which 
are much more to the credit of the mourner 
and the mourned, and perhaps more enduring, 
than are all the gilded memorials the parks of 
Britain ean hold. 

“Boots and Saddles, or Life in Dakota with 
General Custer,” was universally read and ad- 
mired when it first appeared in 1835. In it 
Mrs. Custer told in a simple, direct, and nat- 
ural way the story of camp life in a distant 
part of our country ; a life of which never be- 
fore had there been any description from a 
woman's pen. In the companion volume, en- 
titled Following the Guidon,' which has just been 
published, she sings still of the same brave 
man and of the arms he bore, and tells the tale 
of the battle of the Wachita, the first great 
fight of the Seventh U.S, Cavalry, as she heard 
it from the lips of the fighters who were saved. 
Although Mrs. Custer was, naturally, not pre- 
sent during this short and bloody campaign, 
her account of it is very realistic. All of the 
marching scenes and hunting experiences, she 
says, all of the quips and quirks of the camp 
fire, all of the jokes of the officers at each oth- 
er’s expense, all of the hardships of the long 
winter, all of the queer speeches and daring 
deeds of the scouts, are perfectly familiar to 
her from constant repetition. She does not 
feel herself especially impressed by the purely 
military details of charging and fighting, which 
she lets General Custer describe in his official 
report; but, woman-like, the ery of the Indian 
baby and the storms that drenched her hus- 
band and his men are all fresher in her mem- 
ory and come more readily from her pen. The 
account of the rescue of two white girls, bronght 
about after long parleying, distressing delays, 
and innumerable excuses on the part of the Ind- 
1 Following the Guidon. By Evizanetu_B. Custer 
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ians, and of dire threats upon the part of the 
General, is perhaps the most interesting por- 
tion of Mrs. Custer’s narrative in the present 
book. The wretched captives were worn with 
privation and exposure, their faces were hag- 
gard, and the insults and eruelties heaped upon 
them were too dreadful to be chronicled here. 
The brother of one of them had been in the lit- 
tle army all winter, and his meeting with his 
sister in the midst of that band of men, who 
were blinded with the tears they had refused 
to shed over the burial of their own comrades, 
is, as Mrs. Custer pictures it, as touching as any- 
thing that has been written in many a day. 

No little portion of this work is made up of 
the letters of General Custer to his wife, in her 
absence, and to his other friends in the East. 
Recording, as they do, the scenes which she did 
not see herself, they show also her husband as 
she saw him and as his friends knew him; and 
they not only give an excellent portrait of the 
man, but will serve to make the daily life of 
an army officer on a frontier march, and in 
camps that were established for unavoidable 
delays, clearer than it could otherwise be to 
the civil reader, who knows almost nothing 
of the progress of a military expedition in his 
own land. 

Love has ruled the camp as well as the 
court and the grove since “ The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel” was written, as it had ruled it 
for ages before. And Mrs. Custer’s gentle in- 
fluence over the rongh men among whom her 
happier days were spent, although unrecord- 
ed by her, is felt in every page of her book, as 
it was certainly felt in the camp itself. The 
predominating element in “Following the 
Guidon ” is love—love for the husband she is 
striving to immortalize, and affection for the 
soldiers under his command. It is very plea- 
sant to see her sitting in her summer camp. 
“Tom is smoking,” she says, “I sewing, and 
the General reading, and we imagine the Big 
Creek to be the Hudson, and the cotton-wood, 

whose foliage is anything but thick, to be a 
graceful maple or a stately branching elm.” 
Sometimes the stream ran along for a distance 
with no timber or underbrush to border it, but 
the place they had selected in which to piteh 
their tents was under a fringe of good-sized 
trees. “It was most gratifying to have this 
protection, and after a hot ride on the arid 
plain we came under our own boughs, and 
saw, with a real home feeling, the white can- 
vas gleaming in the shade.” 
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That Mrs. Custer could not have been left 
there “sewing, Tom smoking, and the General 
reading,” all those who have followed her in 
her books must regret with a very genuine 
sympathy. The scenes which followed were 
terrible and tragic, but they have given us of 
America a widow to be more proud of than if she 
were the most disconsolate of English queens. 


Mr. BESANT’s reason for calling the heroine 
of his lavest romance Armore/ of Lyonesse? must 
excite the curiosity of that large class of read- 
ers “ who want to know, you know.” It sounds 
like the title of an Arthurian romance, which 
most emphatically it is not. Lyonesse is clear 
enough, for the scenes of the opening and clos- 
ing chapters are laid in Samson, one of the 
Scilly Islands, in or near that fabulous coun- 
try once in the neighborhood of Cornwall, and 
now submerged full forty fathoms under wa- 
ter. It was the scene of the last great conflict 
between Arthur and Modred, in which Arthur 
got his death-wound; and according to the 
misty tradition which surrounds him, it was 
the land of Arthur's birth :— 


“Por Arthnr, long before they crown’d him King, 
Roving the trackless realms of Lyonesse, 
Had found a glen, gray bowlder, and black tarn.” 


Why Armorel, however, is not explained. It 
is not among “ The Noted Names of Fiction” ; 
its pronunciation is not given in the list of 
Greek and Latin proper names at the back of 


the dictionaries; it is not to be found in any 
of the mythologies, or even in the famous Con- 


cordance of Mr. Alexander Cruden, M.A. That 
it should have attracted no particular atten- 
tion among the Scillonians, who called each 
other Ursula Rosevean, Justinian Tryeth, Pe- 
ter Trevellick, Methusalem, Ravena, Doreas, 
and even Chessun —Chessun is the Christian 
name of a woman—is not to be wondered at; 
but it does seem strange that no one should have 
asked what Armorel meant when Armorel went 
to London, where commoner names are consid- 
ered more proper. 

Armorel may be described as a sort of Grace- 
Darling - Ida- Lewis- Leila-or-the- Island - Prin- 
cess-of-Thule. When she was first introduced 
to the public on her native isle she lived in 
the sunshine all the year round ; she rowed in 
it, she lay in it, she basked in it, bareheaded, 
summer and winter. In cold weather she would 
sit sheltered from the wind in some warm cor- 
ner of the rocks; in the warmer months she 
would lie on the hill-side or stand upon the 
high headlands and the sea-beat crags; while 
the breezes, which in the Land of Lyonesse do 
never cease, played with her long tresses and 
kept her soft cheek cool. The sunshine and 
the fresh air affected her moral as well as her 
physical nature, and made her soul as pure and 
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as bright as her body was vigorous. « Such 
girl as Armorel,” says Mr. Besant, “so stro). 
so tall, so healthy, offers, methinks, a jo), 
ready-made for all the virtnes feminine . 
house themselves therein. Here they wi) , 
main, growing stronger every day, until a 
they have become part and parcel of the , 
girl herself, and cannot be parted from ]\e, » 

Quite as interesting as Armorel in their g, 
eral ways—and their ways are very diffe, 
from those of Armorel, and from each o 
are “the cleverest man in London,” wh, 
crossed Armorel’s path in her later days. ar l 
the ancient grandam, so many times removed 
that it is not easy for the reader to trace thej, 
relationship, who was the dominant figure of 
her early Scillonian life. This venerable lady. 
who died at the age of ninety-five, in the yea, 
of grace 1884, Mr. Besant takes several pag 5 
to describe, and she must be seen at full length, 
as he has drawn her, to be seen at all. He js 
evidently attached to her; he dwells at nnusn- 
al length upon her bonnet of bold design, as 
capacious as a store-ship, as flowing in its lines 
as an old man-of-war, inspired, as it was to a 
certain extent, by the fashions of the Water- 
loo period, yet in great part of independent de- 
sign; he likes to trace her resemblance to 
Queen Elizabeth ; and waking her ont of hey 
habitual senile sleep, he loves to hear her bal- 
ble of the past to the old-fashioned tunes of 
“Singleton’s Slip,” “Prince Rupert’s Marel,” 
and “ The Chirping of the Lark ” on Armorel’s 
fiddle. That he hated to let her die, even of 
old age (on page 116), is clearly evident. But 
she had to die in order to leave Armore] the 
great wealth which Mr. Besant is fond of be- 
stowing upon his heroines; and so Armorel 
went to London to meet and to foil the clever- 
est man in the great metropolis. 

Alee Feilding is a very original character in 
fiction, and if not the most agreeable, he is 
perhaps the strongest of all Mr. Besant’s cre- 
ations. His cleverness did not consist in be- 
ing clever, but in seeming to be so. He was 
at once a poet, a novelist, an essayist, a drama- 
tist, and a painter, and he was absolutely brill- 
iant in each and all — at least, so the world 
thought. In reality he could not draw a line 
with a pencil, or write a line with a pen, that 
would sean or would parse, or would pass for 
art; and yet for years the men and won. 1 
about him never suspected the fraud. He was 
greater in his forgeries than Ireland, and more 
sublime in his impudence than the men who 
paint Corots and Millets for the American mar- 
ket. He was not even clever enough to forge 
for himself; he simply purchased the excellent 
work of other men, and succeeded in posing as 
having done it all himself. 

Curionsly enough, the London scenes of 
“Armorel of Lyonesse” are not so well drawn 
as are the scenes on the Island of Samson ; 
they do not have that pecnliar London flavor, 
so sympathetic, and so delightful to London- 
lovers, which is to be found in so many of his 
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other works. Armorel in London might have 
heen Armorel in any other great city, but Ar- 
morel in the Archipelago of Scilly, with her 
meonventional family and her unconventional 
<yrroundings, is as breezy and as full of sun- 
shine as Mr. Besant with all his great skill can 
aske her. She is as bracing as the Catskills 
July, and as refreshing as a week on the 
of Shoals in August. 


In her Earliest Youth,* like the same pseudony- 

sus author’s “ Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill,” 
; au Australian story; not one of aboriginal 
Jacks, or of convicts, or bush-rangers, or of 
diggers for gold, but a story of Australian so- 
cial life, filled with graphic accounts of din- 
ners, picnics, croquet —the period is a few 
vears before the revival of tennis in the moth- 
er-country and its introduction in the antipo- 
des—of dances, fancy fairs, flirtations, betting, 
hard drinking, and all of the fashionable fri- 
yolities existing at the fashionable end of Mel- 
bourne in the seventies. Collins Street East, 
with its broad pavements and tall houses, un- 
colonial even then in design and execution, 
was already striving to proclaim its declara- 
tion of social independence; the Melbourne 
Club had already begun to assert itself as be- 
ug as unprovineial as is the Atheneum on 
Pall Mall or the Union on Fifth Avenue; and 
the Melbourne Cup Day was already consid- 
ered, in Australia, as the greatest of all great 
days in all the year, not even excepting the 
jritish Derby. 

The hero of the tale is esseutially horsy. 
He is light of build; the sporting man, with 
» dash of the gentleman, is exhibited in his 
tight-fitting trousers, and proclaims itself 
loud in his eut-away coat. In point of fact, 
as the author proceeds to declare, he is well 
pleased that this should be the case, his know- 
ledge of horse-flesh being far-reaching and pro- 
found. He can run through the pedigree of 
every racer of fame in the colonies, and can tell 
you, without a pause for reflection, what horses 
have won the principal events in Melbourne 
and Sydney for years back, the time to a sec- 
ond they occupied in running, and, perchance, 
the names of the jockeys who rode tiem. 

The heroine, on the other hand, particularly 
in her earliest youth, was of that warm, brown 
color which the sun might prick into life, and 
which in olden times great painters like Titian 
and Da Vinci loved to lay upon their canvases. 
It would hardly be fair to sketch her here oth- 
erwise than she is painted by the colorist of 
modern times who is responsible for her exist- 
euce. “ When the human race was still young 
enough to be imaginative,” writes “Tasma,” on 
page 40, “before the superstition and the po- 
etry had been reasoned out of it, when, instead 
of the flippant and vulgar spirits which the 
present age discovers in its chairs and tables, 
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the fanciful child of nature saw leaf-crowned 
nymphs in every tree that soliloquizes in the 
forest, it would have been supposed that Au- 
tumna,with a train of hamadryades, had danced 
round her cradle at her birth.” 

This is a style of heroine entirely unlike the 
young women taken to Australia by Henry 
Kingsley when the human race there was too 
young to be imaginative at all; and perhaps 
she is not a very common type there now. 
Naturally she cared less for the man she mar- 
ried than for the man she didu’t; and in her 
earliest youth she was more devoted to her 
grandmamma, to her father, and to the young 
gentleman of ten who had “the honor to call 
himself her maternal uncle” than to her hus- 
band or to her husband’s relations. But com- 
mon-sense and a train of healthy prosaic do- 
mestic virtues danced sedately about the cradle 
into which she put her own babies in her more 
mature years, and the unpleasant promises of 
her girlhood, happily, were not fulfilled. This 
maternal Uncle Chubby, the maternal grand- 
mamma of blue French blood, and Mr. Carp, of 
no blood to speak of, are the most entertaining 
characters in the book. The last, who is the 
hero’s uncle, suggests in some respects the un- 
cle who gave his name to Piper’s Hill. He has 
all of the illiterate, coarse, boastful, cruel obsti- 
nacy of Uncle Piper, with none of his gener- 
ous tenderness, his loyalty, or his intelligence. 
Chubby makes his first appearance iu vile 
durance—in his mother’s linen-closet—for say- 
ing naughty words about his Ollendorff, and 
his little life only goes to show how boyish 
boys are even among the four hundred of Syd- 
ney. But it is toward the grandmother, as in 
the case of the grandmother of Armorel, that 
the reader will have the strongest affection, 
although she is delineated as “of the Lonis 
XV., the Watteau, the Boucher, the porcelain 
period,” while the old lady of Scilly was of the 
period of the roughest of Cornish earthenware, 
of Gerard Douw, of Henry VIII. 


Tue author of “In Her Earliest Youth” 
leaves the central figures in @ furnished house 
in the precincts of Kensington ; and, curiously 
enough, tue author of The Burnt Million* opens 
his narrative in an old-fashioned mansion in 
the same Old Court Suburb of London. The 
period of both stories is about the same. It 
is easy to fancy the horsy Australian aud his 
hamadryad-cradled wife in the frequent soci- 
ety of the money-lender and the money-maker 
who was their neighbor for a time “out Ken- 
sington way”; and when Mr. Andrew Lang 
writes his second volume of “Old Friends ”— 
if he ever carries his Essays in Epistolary Par- 
ody any further—it will be pleasant to read 
what “ Tasma’s” George Drafton writes to Mr. 
Besant’s cleverest man in London about the 
unfortunate accident which happened to Mr. 
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Payn’s Lord Cheribert in the novel now under 
consideration. 

The maker of “the burnt million” is not a 
very admirable personage, nor are his heiresses 
very cheerful or very amiable young ladies. 
The story is strangely like a story in real life in 
England, with which Mr. Payn must be famil- 
iar, although the characters and the incidents 
are cleverly veiled ; and it may add somewhat 
to the reader’s interest if he be told that it 
is founded on fact. Mr. Payn’s Indian scenes, 
however, are founded chiefly upon imagination, 
and Richard Roscoe’s accounts of the tortures 
inflicted upon his friend by the Apaches are 
hardly so realistic, although quite as horrible, 
as are the tales of Indian ernelty told by Mrs. 
Custer, Who is more familiar with the subject 
than Mr. Payn or any ordinary English writer 
can be. Mrs. Custer draws her Indians from 
nature, after many years of the closest study 
of the living model. Mr. Payn’s Indians are 
drawn from photographs and from a superficial 
study of the Wild West Show. 

Joseph Tremenhere, Mr. Payn’s modern Shy- 
lock, was a human spider, who built his web 
of post obits and fattened upon the gilded flies 
known as rich men’s sons. It was his enstom, 
when the labors of each day were over, to write 
down the result of them in a certain ledger, in 
company with a faithful assistant. Their place 
of meeting was a small upper room of the old- 
fashioned mansion, furnished like a bank par- 
lor, in which more money (on paper) was wont 
to change hands nightly than in the saloons of 
Monaco, and with a mueb greater percentage 
“in favor of the table.” Even after a day of 
conviviality, such as the birthday party with 
which the story opens—and to which, no doubt, 
the Draftous were invited—these spiders wonld 
meet as usual; for they gathered in their vic- 
tims on all oceasions, festive or otherwise. The 
working out of these operations, and the re- 
sults of them to spiders as well as to flies, with 
an underplot of curious love-making, will af- 
ford no little entertainment to the novel-read- 
ing world. 

Waite Mr. Justin McCarthy is putting flesh 
upon the unpleasant bones of the four English 
Georges, his son is busy artieulating the ghast- 
ly, grinning skeleton of The French Revolution.® 
Mr. Justin H. MeCarthy’s “England Under 
Gladstone,” and “An Outline of Irish Histo- 
ry,” have already shown his ability to handle 
with clearness and impartiality historical sub- 
jects; and the present work, only the first vol- 
ume of which is yet ready for the press, has all 
of the merits and all of the charm of the works 
which have preceded it. Quoting a well-known 
paradoxical statement of the younger Disracli, 
that “there have been only two events in his- 
tory—the siege of Troy and the French Revo- 
lution ””—the younger McCarthy proceeds to 
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explain how the event he has selected for his 
subject seems to belittle all modern history: 
its heroes, good or bad, he says, its shinine 
St. Michaels, and Lucifers, Stars of the Mop, 
ing, dwarf other heroes of other times to ty, 
proportions of pigmies. He confesses that he 
hardly knows where to begin his task, or wy, 
the Revolution itself began; and he shows ; % 
the source of the deluge which Louis the w, 
beloved cynically speculated upon as cowiy 
after him, can be followed back even to the 
springs that bubbled up among the rocks yyy 
which the early Capets might have split. Teens 
any single event back step by step, and it wi} 
be found that the affairs of yesterday are int; 
mately and indissolnbly connected with tly 
beginning of time. Realizing, then, that a his. 
tory of the world from the creation would be 4 
lengthy preface for a chronicle of “The French 
Revolution,” Mr. MeCarthy finally selects fy, 
his starting-point the year 1789 as the year jy 
which the Revolution, no matter how distant 
were its remote causes, “ aetually did begin to 
be”; although he lead sup to it by a brief but 
clear and very compact sketch of the condition 
of France, and of the Freneh people of all class 
es during the generation or two which pre 
ceded it. He treats of Jesnits and the Janse 
ists, of Masonry, of the starry salons, of tly 
philosophers, and he devotes readable chapters, 
full of gossipy information, to Voltaire, to Di- 
derot, to Mirabean, to Rousseau, “ the apostle 
of affliction,” to the Pompadonr, to Marie An 
toinette, to the lock-making King, and to thei 
familiars; regarding each and all of them, not 
as men and women strangely habited, and 1 
moved from us by the gap of a century, but as 
friends and acquaintances with whom he aud 
his readers may have come into contact iu the 
chances of public or of social life. 

The present volume closes with a vivid de- 
scription of The Taking of the Bastille—an 
event which Mr. MeCarthy believes to have 
grown in importance with the passage of 
every sneceeding year. Even if the old fort- 
ress had ceased to terrify, it still represented, 
to the day of its fall, the old terrific idea; and 
it was a very strong argument in favor of the 
old feudal system. 

Mr. McCarthy avoids that prejudice which 
seems to govern writers upon this subject who 
become special pleaders and defenders of the 
side they have espoused, seeing nothing but 
ill in the champions of the opposition or in thie 
opposition itself. The whole affair is so dra- 
matic, the daring deeds and the darling creeds 
appeal so direetly to the emotions, the prime 
movers are so* fascinating and so fatal, that 
Mr. McCarthy deserves no little credit for the 
manner in which he has held his reason from 
running to the seed of hatred in one direction, 
or blossoming into the rank luxuriance of an 
exaggerated hero-worship on the other. His 
work, when completed, will be a valuable ad- 
dition to the records of one of the most con- 
spicuous epochs in the annals of the world. 
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VIGNOR GIOVANNI VERGA is the Black- 
S more of aquatic Italian Doones, the Hardy 
of seaboard Italian Casterbridges, the Charles 
Reade of Italian Christie Jolinstones, an ex- 
purgated Italian Zola. All of bis men are 
sons of the soil and of the seine; all of his 
women are daughters of the stewpan and the 
loom. In The House by the Medlar-Tree' there is 
not a gentleman higher in the social seale than 
the town-elerk or the village apothecary, not a 
lady with a soul above the salting of aneho- 
vies or the tending of babies. Signor Verga’s 
Uncle Crueifix Dumb-bell, his Cousin Agosti- 
no Goosefoot, and his Gossip La Vespa—the 
Wasp—are as good in their several ways as is 
Mr. Blackmore’s Master Huckaback, as Mr. 
Hardy’s Charley Jake, the hedge carpenter, as 
Mr. Reade’s beatified fish-wife, or as the divin- 
ity of the washboard created by M. Zola. The 
toilers of Somerset, of Midlothian, and of Wes- 
sex, however, appeal more strongly to the or- 
dinary American reader who has, perhaps, 
some of their own blood in his veins, than do 
all the boors of the Italian coast; certainly 
they are more after his heart and his fancy 
than are the human brutes whom the French 
realist puts into his low gin-mills or into his 
black mines. As depicting a phase of humble 
life with which we of the New World are not 
at all familiar by actual observation, and of 
which we have hitherto learned almost no- 
thing from books, ‘‘ The House by the Medlar- 
Tree” is a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of the day. The Malavogiia—the Ill-wills 
—are an interesting family. of a race of men 
with whom we have never before been brought 
into contact; and they are worthy of close 
study. “To pull a good oar the five fingers 
must help one another,” said Padron ’Ntoni— 
the head of the household, who was fond of 
quoting homely Italian proverbs—and “ Men 
are like the fingers of the hand,” he added, 
“the thumb must be the thamb, and the little 
finger the little finger.”. He himself was the 
thumb, the autocrat of the family; then came 
Bastian, his son, big and grand in stature, but 
only the forefinger, which the thumb could, 
and did, pinch into absolute subjection. La 
Longa was the second finger, wife to the first 
finger; and the other digits were the thumb’s 
grandchildren, who did their own share of 
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hard work at the oar. The amputation of the 
little finger of this hand—or what looked like 
its amputation—when the baby of the family 
was called up for the naval conscription is, 
perhaps, the most pathetic incident in the 
book. “They all went to the station of Aci 
Castello to see the train pass with the eon- 
scripts who were going te Messina, and [they ] 
waited behind the bars, hustled by the crowd, 
for more than an hour, Finally the train ar- 
rived, and they saw their boys all swarming 
with their heads out of the windows like oxen 
going to a fair... . then the train moved 
off, hissing and screaming so as to drown the 
adieus and the songs. And then the curious 
crowd dispersed, leaving only a few poor wo- 
men und some poor devils that stood cling- 
ing to the bars without knowing why.” Not 
one of our modern realists has ever succeeded 
in saying so much in so few words. The 
whole story is told in those three short lines: 
“Only a few poor women and some poor devils 
[of men] that stood clinging to the bars with- 
out knowing why !” 

“The House by the Medlar-Tree ” is the lat- 
est, and by no means the least, of “The Odd 
Number Series” of books from foreign languages 
which have appeared during the last year from 
the press of Franklin Square. It is translated, 
and well translated, by Mary A. Craig, and the 
Introduction is from the pen of Mr. Howells, 
who praises if without reserve as one of the 
most perfect pieces of literature that he knows. 
“Any one,” he says, “ who loves simplicity or 
respeets sincerity, any one who feels the tie 
binding us all together in the heroic helpless- 
ness of onr common human life, and ranning 
from the lowliest as well as the highest to the 
Mystery immeasurably above the whole earth, 
must find a rare and tender pleasure in this 
simple story of an Italian fishing village.” 

It may not be ont of place here to say what 
the medlar is. The lexicographers describe it 
as a bushy tree, related to the crab-apple, and 
cultivated in gardens for its fruit, which is 
small and brown in color, globular, but de- 
pressed above, with leafy persistent spirals, 
and containing stones of a hemispherical 
shape. It is not fit to eat until it begins to 
decay. ‘You'll be rotten ere you -be half ripe, 
and that’s the right virtue of the medlary” said 
Rosalind te the meddlesome *'Tenehstone, in 
the Forest of Arden, with that play upon words 
which Shakspere’s characters loved to in- 
dulgein. The medlar, aithough not indigenous 
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to Great Britain, is still to be seen in hedges in 
the southern and midland counties of England ; 
and it occasionally appears in the English lit- 
erature of the preseut day. Mr. Calverley 
wrote: 

“No! I bonght it of a peddler, 


Brown and wizzened as a medlar, 
Who was hawking odds and ends upon the beach.” 


CapTAIN KinG’s Campaigning with Crook? is a 
history of the Big Horn and Yellowstone Ex- 
pedition against the Indians, organized by Gen- 
eral Sheridan immediately after the disastrous 
battle of the Little Big Horn, which resulted 
in the cruel annihilation of General Custer and 
his entire command, in the month of June, 
1876. Captain King, at that time a lieutenant 
of the Fifth United States Cavalry, was an 
eye-witness of, and a participant in, what he 
here records; and his narrative forms an ad- 
mirable sequel to Mrs. Custer’s “ Following the 
Guidon,” to which attention was called in this 
department of HaRPER’s MAGAZINE a month 
ago. “Fort Hays, in Kansas, was joyous with 
mirth and musie and merry laughter” when 
Captain King’s story opens, and his first chap- 
ter treats of that social, domestic side of mili- 
tary life in the far West upon which Mrs. Custer 
particularly dwells; but “‘ Boots and Saddles” 
soon sounded, and the rest of his book is de- 
voted to the serious business of fighting and 
scalping, and to all those details of horrible 
war which, so far as actual experience is con- 
cerned, Mrs. Custer was happily spared. Dat- 
ing back to 1855, the Fifth Cavalry saw its first 
Indian service on the broad plains of Texas. 
It was then styled “ Jeff. Davis’s Own,” and 
among its officers were Sidney Jolinston, Rob- 
ert E. Lee, Kirby Smith, Fitz-Hugh Lee, and 
many others who distinguished themselves dur- 
ing the War of the Rebellion, particularly upon 
the losing side. After seeing much service with 
the Army of the Potomac, and throughout the 
South during the later period of reconstruc- 
tion, the regiment once more drifted out upon 
the plains, where it was introduced to the 
Cheyennes and to the Sioux in the winter of 
1868-9, and where it became very much at 
home, as Captain King expresses it, among the 
Apaches of Arizona from 1871 to 1875. In the 
summer of 1876 it found itself, after a long 
march across. the country from the Pacific slope, 
scraping acquaintance with the redoubtable 
Crows of the Yellowstone Valley. At the time 
of which Captain King writes, and no doubt at 
the present time, the personality of the Fifth 
Cavalry, and of all of the regiments in the 
regular army, displayed a mixed array of na- 
tionalities. “Mulligan and Meiswinkel, Cra- 
pand and John Bull,” he says, “ stand shoulder 
to shoulder with Yanks from every portion 
of the country. In-four regiments only is ex- 
clusiveness as to race permitted by law. Only 
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darkies can join their ranks, Otherwiso ther 
is @ promiscuous arrangement which, oq), 
enough, has many a recommendation. The 
balance one another, as it were—t),; 
matic Teuton and the fiery Celt, mereurig) Ga 
and stolid Anglo-Saxon. Dashed and stro), 
tinctured with the clear-headed indiy(, 
of the American, they make up a corm ipat 
which for personnel is admirably adapted ¢, 
the wants of our democratic service.” 

As is to be expected in a man of war, a) 
especially in an Indian-fighter, Captain {iyo 
has little sympathy with the peace policy “ 
the Indian question. He speaks bitterly of 
the inhabitants of New England, that country 
of the Pequots and of the Iroquois, where tho 
most violent partisans of brotherly love to ihe 
Utes and the Sioux are to be found. “ There js 
method in their cultured mania,” he writes, 
“for the farther removed the citizen finds 
himself from the Indian the better he likes 
him. Year after year, with the westwar 
march of civilization, the Indian has found 
himself, in the poetic and allegorical language 
ascribed to him by Cooper and by others who 
never heard him use it, ‘ thrust farther toward 
the fiery bosom of the setting smn. Each 
State in turn has elbowed him on toward tly 
Mississippi, and by the time the aborigine was 
at the safe distance of two or three States 
away, was virtuonsly ready to preach fierce 
denunciation of the people who simply did 
what it had done itself.” All this is true 
enough, so far as it goes. But there is another 
side to the question, and the “ peace policy” 
side, with all due respect to the feelings of a 
soldier, is certainly the best side as viewed 
through the windows of modern enlighten- 
ment. Because the Pilgrim Fathers many 
years ago “elbowed” the Indian off of Plym- 
ovuth Rock into the tall rank grass of the 
prairies, their more humane sons and daughters 
should not be assailed as cultured maniacs for 
wanting to see the Indians protected in that 
little bit of prairie land which is all that is 
left to them now. The Indian may not be a 
pleasant companion at close quarters, but he 
has his rights, and rights which must be re- 
spected. He is not willing to die out as the 
Australian blacks did; and, if he has a chance, 
there is no reason why he should not, in time, 
make as good a citizen, and even as good a sol- 
dier, as John Bull and M. Crapaud, or as Meis- 
winkel and Mulligan themselves. His ques- 
tion is a very serious question to all serious 
Americans, and it deserves much more atten- 
tion than it ordinarily receives. 

This volume, besides the account of the 
“Campaigning ‘with Crook,” contains three 
short tales of Army Life—Captain Santa Claus, 
The Mystery of Mahbin Mill, and Plodder’s Pro- 
motion. Captain King’s “ War-Time Wooing,” 
and his earlier stories, have shown his readi- 
ness with the pen as well as with the sabre. 
He writes like a cavalryman, with a hand-gal 
lop directness of style which is dashing and 
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sque, and which, despite an occasional 
japse into what is termed “the historical pre- 
cont,’ is correct as Well. His English, natu- 
ally, is the English of West Point rather than 
he English of Yale or of Harvard; but it is 
imirably adapted to the narration of the ex- 
»joits, in camp and in court, of the Benny Haven 
of the Hudson, who, in a suit of gray, is taught 
to reflect credit and honor upon a suit of blue, 
ty the tune of “ The Wearing of the Green.” 
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CHaTEAU LOCRONAN, near Quimper, in Brit- 
tany, has not much in common with the camp 
at South Cheyenne, near the base of the Black 
Hills, nor with “The House by the Medlar- 
Tree” at Trezza, on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean; and “the pigs of peasants ” and their 
aristocratic masters to whom Mrs. Maecquoid 
introduces her readers At an Old Chateau,’ are 
as unlike Captain King’s Indians as Captain 
King’s Indians are unlike the Malavoglia and 
their neighbors who are the central figures in 
Signor Verga’s tale. 

In Santuzza’s bar-room, at Trezza, or at Og- 
nino, or Aci Castello—Signor Verga does not 
say which, but they seem all to be close to- 
gether—there was a crowd one ugly Sunday 
night in false September, and thus the Signor 
paints it: “That big drunken Roeco Spatu 
shouting and spitting enough for a dozen; 
Daddy Tino Goosefoot, Mastro Cola Zuppiddu, 
Uncle Mangiacarubbe; Don Michele, the brig- 
alier of the ceast-guard, with his big boots 
and his pistols, as if he were going to look for 
smugglers in this sort of weather; and Mastro 
Mariano Cinghialenta. That great big ele- 
phant of a man, Mastro Cola Zuppiddu, went 
about giving people thumps in fun, heavy 
enough to knock down an ox, as if he had his 
calker’s mallet in his hand all the time, and 
then Unele Cinghialenta, to show that he was 
a carrier, and a courageous man who knew the 
world, turned round upon him, swearing and 
blaspheming. Uncle Santoro, curled all up in 
the corner of the little porch, waited with out- 
stretched hand until some one should pass that 
he might ask for alms.” 

Compare all these with Sitting Bull, with 
Swift Bear, with Bloody Hand, and with Buffalo 
Bill, with whom, or against whom, General 
Crook campaigned in 1876, at Heengha Kahga, 
at Old Woman’s Fork, at Old Rawhide Peak, 
and on the War Bonnet, and you will see how 
big the world is, and how far is Italy, in 
thought and deed and nomenclature, from Wy- 
oming or Dakota. While the Italian “ Cripps, 
the Carrier,” was uttering oaths in anything 
but choice Castilian, and while the John Ridd 
of Ognino was playfully whacking the marine 
“ Woodlanders” in Santuzza’s bar-room, Cap- 
tain King’s tribe of Crows was riding peace- 
fully along the Valley of the Prairie Dog, 
hunched up in their saddles, with stirrups so 
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short that their knees were away out to the 
front, and were bent in an acute angle. Their 
own bodies were draped in blankets so disposed 
that they were covered from their heads down. 
Folded across the breast, leaving their arms 
free, these blankets were then tucked in about 
the thighs and knees so as to give them com- 
plete protection. What would the consumers 
of minestra and the catchers of tunnys have 
thought of such costumes and such actions? 
And what impression would Indians and Ital- 
ians have made upon the dense minds of the 
people of Brittany in Mrs. Macquoid’s book ? 
The third picture is as strange to New England 
and to Eastern Americans generally as either 
of the others, and it is as well worth reprodue- 
ing in ontline here. It represents a market- 
day at Quimper. The road to the city was full 
of bustle; and a line of carts and other rustie 
vehicles, chaises with leather hoods and heavy 
leather curtains in front to shut ont wind and 
rain, took up a large part of the street and the 
square. The rest of the market-place was filled 
with a noisy, gesticulating, huckstering crowd. 
The cackling of innumerable fowls, with their 
legs tied together, crammed into baskets, add- 
ed to the din of human voices; and above 
all rose the squealing of a fatted sow and her 
two pigs as they were hurried, hind part fore- 
most and much against their wishes, into an 
uncomfortable little cart. The men with their 
bare feet in huge sabots made to fit by the 
stuffing of wisps of straw into their beels and 
their insteps, with their many-buttoned black 
gaiters, and their dark blue blouses of no fash- 
ion at all, were almost as “ quaint” (the word 
is Mrs. Maequoid’s own) as were their wives 
and their daughters, clad in caps and gowns 
of the fashion of a century before. They wore 
square-topped, close-fitting, snow-white linen 
saps, these peasant women of Quimper, and 
their gowns of black stuff were also close-fitting 
and becoming. “The body was cut square in 
front” (to quote at length), “the opening filled 
with fluted white cambrie reaching to the 
throat; from this a deep white collar, finely 
ganffered, fell squarely over the girl’s shoul- 
ders. The quaintness of her costume was in- 
creased by an outer body without sleeves, 
bordered, top and bottom and up the front, by 
a band of black velvet more than an inch 
wide.” If anything, the Quimper folk are the 
most attractive of the lot, and they leave a 
taste of quiet and refinement in the mouths of 
the readers of the books of the month which is 
very clean and very refreshing. 

The stiy-at-home traveller who sees foreign 
lands, and the distant parts of his own land, 
only through the eyes of the makers of books, 
rarely sees such variety and diversities of land- 
scape and of character as are here brought 
to his vision. Mrs. Katharine S. Macquoid is 
an English writer of fiction who pictures the 
scenes and the peoples of certain countries of 
the Continent of Europe with no little skill 
and with considerable charm. Her “ At the 
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Red Glove,” delightfully illustrated by Mr. 
Reinhart, was a story of Berne, in Switzerland, 
which found many enthusiastic readers a few 
years ago. Her “At an Old Chatean,” which 
has been rnnning throngh the columns of Har- 
PER’s Bazar during the last few weeks, is a 
little love-story equally pure in tone and faith- 
ful to the life which it portrays. It can be 
recommended in all sincerity to those young 
women of America who care more for the tales 
of simple faith and of peaceful homes, than for 
the sound of war-whoops or the coarse patois 
of Italian sailors. 


In the Preface to the first edition of All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men, an Impossible Story,* 
written in 1882, Mr. Besant says: “‘I have been 
told by certain friendly advisers that this story 
is impossible. I have, therefore, stated the fact 
on the title-page, so that no one may complain 
of being taken in or deceived. But I have 
never been able to nnderstand why it is impes- 
sible.’ If Mr. Besant had prepared an Intro- 
duction for the latest edition of his famous 
work; he conld have proved that his idea was 
not only possible, but an established fact. 

On the 14th of May, 1887, the British sever- 
eign, in person and in state—which means a 
great deal in Britain—opened “ Queen’s Hall,” 
the main room of the central building of “The 
People’s Palace "—the realization of Mr. Be- 
sant’s “ Palace of Delight”—on the Mile End 
Road, at that east side of London which Mr. 
Besant discovered not a decade before. Never 


in the whole histery of Fiction has the strange- 
ness of its influence-upon Truth been empha- 


sized so strongly. “All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men” has been noticed, and justly praised, 
more than once in these columns; first when it 
originally appeared in the old “ Franklin Square 
Library,” second whew it was published in li- 
brary form. It is dwelt upon here again, 
not only becanse it is one of the brightest and 
most entertaining novels of its generation, but 
because of the lesson it has tanght in London, 
and of the lesson it ought to teach in New 
York. Its hero and its heroine—the story can- 
not be told too often—planned and built among 
the poor of a certain section ofthe English me- 
tropolis a great establishment, which was at 
once a picture - gallery, a library, a reading- 
room, a concert-hall, a dancing-hall, a lecture- 
hall, a swimming-bath, a gymnasium, a school 
of art, a school of design, a drill-room, a muse- 
um, a club for both sexes, and a home. In 
the closing paragraph of the novel its author 
wrote: “* The Palace of Delight’ is in working 
order now, and Stepney is already transformed. 
A new period began on the opening night for 
all who were present. For the first time they 
understood that life may be happy; for the 
tirst time they resolved that they would find 


* All Sorts and Conditions of Men. An Impossible 
Story. By Water Besant. Illustrated. 12mo0, Cloth, 
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out for themselves the seeret of happines 
The angel with the flaming sword has at). 
stepped from the gates of the earthly paragig 
and we may now enter therein and taste. en. 
reproved, of all the fruits except the Apples of 
the Tree of Life—which has been removed |p, 
sinee to another place.” 

This “ Palace of Delight,” almost as Mr. p, 
sant conceived it, stands to-day almost whe 

Mr. Besant placed it; the gift of private jyqj. 
viduals, a blessing to the people for who ;; 
was intended, and a monument to the write; 

of an English novel which an English . lergy. 

man said the other day in public should, wit) 

all other works of fietion, beexcluded from t}ye 

public libraries of England! The statistics of 

“The People’s Palace” make very interestins 

reading. Ithas already alibrary oftwenty thou. 

sand volumes, nearly all donations from ay. 

thors and publishers ; books and papers are free 

to everybody whe knocks at the door, and ay 

average of a thousand readers every week-day 

and of two thousand every Sunday avail thew- 

selves of its privileges. Twenty-five hundred 

persons on an average attend the tri-weekly 

concerts, the .admission fee averaging threo 

cents; seventy thousand persons used the 

swimming-baths in one single summer at a 

price quite as low; and during the first year 

of the existence of the Palace—1887-88—one 

million and a half of men and women and 

boys and girls, the very great majority of 

whom never heard a decent concert or saw a 
decent “show” in their lives before, enjoyed, 

almost without cost, the various entertain- 

ments given in the different departments of 

the place. 

All of this has been said many a time before; 
no donbt it does not belong in a Literary Note. 
But if one novelist—and he ought to be the 
happiest novelist. in the world—can do so 
much for suffering and unhappy humanity in 
a single story, one paragraph may, perhaps, in- 
spire some Peter Cooper to take a leaf, or even 
a single sentence, out of Mr. Besant’s book, and 
be the beginning in New York, or in Boston, or 
in San Francisco, or in Chieago, of a movement 
that will shew our own poor that life may be 
happy after all, and may help our own homeless 
citizens to find ont the seeret of happiness for 
themselves. To Mr. Besant at Stepney there 
was no such word as impossible. The impos- 
sible was possible to the good'man who found- 
ed the Cooper Unien in Fourth Avenue ; a few 
kind-hearted and devoted young ladies have 
carried on with snecess, on a very small scale, 
it is true, a little Palace for the People who 
struggle for existence in the miserable streets 
east of the Bowery and in the neighborhood of 
Ludlow Street Jail. Everything is possible to 
him who would build a Palace ot Delight in 
any of the Whitechapels of the cities of our 
own land. There is no money in it, but there 
is that blessedness of doing good which is bet- 
ter than dividends. Who will lay the first 
stone ? 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


TF\HE question of the identity of A Boy’s 
| Town,' by Mr. Howells, has excited almost 
as much interest, in a certain section of our 
country, as the long-disenssed question of the 
birthplace of Homer. That Mr. Howells is his 
own Boy there can be no doubt. But Mr. How- 
ells, according to the biographies, was born at 
Martin’s Ferry in 1837. The family moved to 
Hamilton when he was three years of age, to 
Dayton when he was nine, and to Columbus, 
probably the scene of the opening chapters of 
“The Shadow of a Dream,” when he was four- 
teen. Each of these Western cities now claims 
the honor of being immortalized by the Boy, 
althongh the Dayton Herald declared, when the 
story originally appeared in HARPER'S YOUNG 
PEOPLE, that if Dayton was pictured it was 
Dayton with a halo of poetry about it; not 
the commonplace Dayton which the unim- 
aginative citizen of Dayton now beholds. 
Wherever the Town may be, and whoever 
may be the Boy, the tale is one which will ap- 
peal to all the boys of all the towns in the land, 
notwithstanding the curious fact that the Boy 
does not seem to be called “Tom,” a name to 
which all the best boys in all the standard 
boys’ books of the present day invariably an- 
swer, from Tom Brown of Rugby and of Oxford, 
in England, to Tom Bailey of Rivermonth, in 
New Hampshire, and to Tom Sawyer of Han- 
nibal, in Missouri. Mr. Howells’s Boy, whose 
name is not mentioned at all, was quite as 
much of a boy as any of these —a thorough 
boy, from the top of his bare head to the soles 
of his bare feet—“a Boy from Boy Town”— 
and every grown-up boy among his readers 
will find some one of his own peculiar charac- 
teristics, and many of his own particular tastes, 
embodied in this Boy of Mr. Howells’s, and 
will wonder how Mr. Howells found him out. 
There is in this book so much of what a cer- 
tain instructor of boys in a famous Yorkshire 
school called “richness” a long time ago, that 
the reviewer hardly knows which plum to pull 
out first, and at random he turns to this de- 
scription of himself, which is only one of many. 
The Boy always localized and realized what he 
read, and he was always contriving, in fancy, 
scenes and encounters of the greatest splendor, 
in which he bore a chief part. Inwardly he 
was all thrones, principalities, and powers, the 
foe of tyrants, the friend of good emperors, and 
' A Boy's Town. Described for Harper's Young Peo- 


ple. By W.D. Howetts. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


the intimate of magicians ; and inwardly, also, 
he was magnificently attired. Outwardly he 
was an incorrigible little sloven—which does 
not always follow—who suffered in all social 
exigencies from the direst bashfulness, and 
who wished nothing so much as to shrink out 
of the sight of men if they spoke to him— 
which is absolutely true. If Mr. Howells’s 
Boy had had red hair, a phenomenally long 
nose, and ears which bulged from his head like 
a schooner “ wung-out ”—to his own dire men- 
tal misery—he might have been born in Hud- 
son Street, New York, and have grown up to 
become the writer of “ Literary Notes” for Har- 
PER’S MAGAZINE, after having run his own lit- 
tle bed as a North River barge from Barrytown 
to the foot of Warren Street every night for 
years, tying it up by day to the leg of a wash- 
stand at one end of the route, and to the brass 
knob of a bureau-drawer at the other—a flight 
of fancy in which it is not recorded that Mr. 
Howells’s Boy ever permitted himself to in- 
dulge. 

One paragraph from chapter xv. of “A Boy’s 
Town,” as covering the whole field of a boy’s 
nature, is worth quoting in full, although it 
will be seen that Mr. Howells goes a little fur- 
ther than did “The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table” when he made three distinct persons 
out of the young man called John. “Every 
boy,” says Mr. Howells, “is two or three boys 
or twenty or thirty different kinds of boys in 
one. He is all the time living many lives and 
forming many characters, but it is a good thing 
if he can keep one life and one character when 
he gets to be a man. He may turn out to be 
like an onion when he is grown up, and be 
nothing but hulls, that you keep peeling off, 
one after another, till you think you have got 
down to the heart at last, and then you have 
got down to nothing.” 

There is, unfortunately, one remark in the 
“ Boy’s Town” against which most boys will 
rebel. Telling how the boys of the Town went 
swimming in the Little Reservoir wheu they 
were not in the River or the Basin, and how they 
fished in the Big Reservoir, where the sunfish 
bit eagerly, he adds: “It seems now impossible 
that my Boy could ever have taken pleasure 
in the capture of these poor creatures. I know 
that there are grown people, and very good, 
kind men, too, who defend and celebrate the 
sport, and value themselves on their skill in it; 
but I think it tolerable only in boys, who are 
cruel because they are thoughtless. It is not 
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probable that any lower organism ‘in corporal 
sufferance feels a pang as great as when a giant 
dies,’ but still I believe that even a fish knows 
a dumb agony from the barbs of the hook which 
would take somewhat from the captor’s joy if 
he could but realize it.” 

The love of angling has been stronger in the 
hearts of boyish boys for hundreds of genera- 
tions than any other sentiment, except the love 
for Mothers, and naturally boys will object to 
Mr. Howells’s conclusions. They have never 
heard that Simon Peter regretted the nature 
of his early calling when he was made a tisher 
of men, and they cannot see that killing chick- 
ens for pot-pie is less cruel than killing clams 
for chowder — particularly on Fridays. The 
little boys who often go a-fishing in the brooks, 
with spools of thread for fishing-lines and bend- 
ed pins for hooks, are surely no worse in their 
general conduct than are the little boys who 
habitually spend their spare hours swinging 
in lanes; and, as a rule, they are not the boys 
who tear their sisters’ sun-bonnets, or who bul- 
ly their little brothers. The worm that turns 
shows that he does not enjoy his share of what 
we call “ sport”; but artificial flies have no de- 
cided sensations, and brown-hecklers and griz- 
zly-kings have never been known to complain. 
And while it is trne that fish express, in their 
own gentle but emphatic way, their objection 
to being caught, the agony is soon over, and 
fish diet is said to nourish and feed the brain 
of man! Moreover, the ruminative and patient 
Alphonse, who fished so long on the banks of 
the Seine during the last Empire, it is safe to 
say, was not of the band of his patriotic conun- 
trymen who, in their love of liberty, fraternity, 
and equality, burned their national palaces, 
tore down their national monuments, and shot 
their good archbishop iu the back. It is plea- 
sant to think that this Boy of Mr. Howells’s did 
find enjoyment in the capture of fish at one 
time in his career, for he confesses, in an early 
chapter, that his experience was full of the ig- 
nominy of catching shiners and suckers, or, at 
the best, mudcats, as they called the yellow 
catfish. So he was a real boy’s Boy after all. 

The aptness of Mr. Howells’s titles has be- 
come proverbial among those who find it more 
difficult, sometimes, to give a book a name 
than to write the book itself; and his indebt- 
edness to Shakspere 1n this respect has been 
noticed more than once in these columns. He 
acknowledges that he was not thinking of the 
few lines set down for Rosencrantz when he 
called his latest story “The Shadow of a 
Dream.” Perhaps he will be surprised to hear 
that so long ago as 1594, at the Christmas Rev- 
els of Gray’s Inn, one Dromio of Syracuse re- 
marked, with a good deal of feeling, “ By my 
troth, your Town is troubled with unruly 
Boys”! 


TuatT the author of “The Comedy of Errors” 
wrote his plays for the stage and his poems 
for the closet all commentators agree. The 
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great care shown in the preparation of { 
and the utter want of care conspicuous jy ¢)), 
printing of the others is proof enough of ¢) 
The comedies and the tragedies were intended 
for the audience of a night, the sonnets a») 
the longer verses were elaborated for a] 
The poems hitherto have received com 
tively little attention from the editoys 
Shakspere’s works, and in very inany edit 
they are omitted altogether. Mr. Willia; 
Rolfe, the well-known Shaksperean s 
in putting into one pretty and compact 
tle volume entitled simply Shakespeare's Poems? 
the “Sonnets,” ‘‘Venus and Adonis,” “ [,). 
crece,” ‘A Lover’s Complaint,” “The Passion 
ate Pilgrim,” and “The Pheenix and the Tyy. 
tle,” explains that itis his intention to treat the 
verse of Shakspere with the same thoro 
ness that he himself and other editors have 
devoted to the plays. All of the different rea 
ings which are likely to be of valne or of jp- 
terest to the student of the subject are re- 
corded, and so far as Mr. Rolfe knows—and no 
one is likely to know better than Mr. Rolf 
for the first time the 1597 edition of “ Venus 
and Adonis” is here collated, although it \ 
discovered some fifteen years ago. Recogniz 
ing the fact that certain of the poems do not 
admit of expurgation without being mutilated 
past recognition, he gives the text intact; and 
he transfers to the “ Notes” at the end of the 
volume the pieces in “The Passionate Pi] 
grim” which he believes to be the work of 
other men, quoting Swinburne’s remarks that 
the “ booklet”—a vile phrase, by-the-way 
was originally published by “one Ragozine, 
a most notorious pirate,” who, “ fired by the 
immediate and instantly proverbial popular- 
ity of Shakspere’s ‘Venus and Adonis,’ hired, 
we may suppose, some ready hack of unclean 
hand to supply him with three doggerel son- 
nets on the same subject, noticeable only for 
their porcine quality of prurience,” ete. Which 
sounds very much like Mr. Swinburne indeed. 
These “ Notes” of Mr. Rolfe’s are admirably 
adapted to their purpose. They are numerous 
but brief, and are full of explanation, instruc- 
tion, and suggestions; they compress a great 
deal of very necessary information into a very 
small space, and they make clear a great deal 
that is obscure and involved in the original 
text. The “Introduction” is of equal value. 
He gives, for instance, the history of the differ- 
ent productions, traces their sources, and adds 
critical comments upon them from the pens of 
such men as Dowden, Knight, Coleridge, Fur- 
nivall,and Malone, He tells us how they were 
first published, in what form, and where, and 
when, giving the earliest title-pages and the 
dates and descriptions of later editions. He 
calls attention to the first known reference to 
“The Sonnets” in the “Palladis Tamia” of 
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Meres, Who speaks of them as “ his sngred Son- 
nets among his priuate friends,” and he enu- 
merates in a few words the various theories 
concerning them. They have been looked upon 
as one poem, as several poems—groups of son- 
nets, and as containing a separate poem in each 
sonnet. They have been supposed to have 
been written in Shakspere’s own person, or 
in the character of another, or of several oth- 
ers; to be autobiographical, or heterobiograph- 
ical, or allegorical; to have been addressed to 
Lord Southampton, to Sir William Herbert, to 
his own wife, to Lady Rich, to his child, to his 
nephew, to his muse; the “ W. H.” of the Dedi- 
eation—“ the onlie Begetter of these insning 
Sonnets ””— having been interpreted as Will- 
iam Herbert, William Hughes, William Hath- 
away, William Hart, Henry Wriothesley, and 
even William Himself. And Mr. Rolfe sums up 
by expressing his own opinion — which seems 
to be a rational opinion—that they are not all 
autobiographical, and that they are not all al- 
legorical; that they are not all addressed to 
the same person, and that they are not all ar- 
ranged in the order that their author meant to 
have them; finally accepting, in the Addenda 
to the “Notes on the Sonnets ”—pages 186 and 
1s7—the conclusion reached by Mr. Thomas 
Tyler in an edition of “The Sonnets,” pub- 
lished during the present year, that this 
“W.H.” of the enigmatical “ Dedication” was 
William Herbert, afterward Earl of Pembroke ; 
and that the mysterious “Dark Lady,” the 
identity of whom had hitherto been given’ up 
beyond hope of settlement, was not Dramatic 
Art, or the Catholic Church, or the Bride of 
the Canticles, black but comely, but a certain 
Mistress Mary Fitton, who was a Maid of Hon- 
or to Elizabeth, who was one of eight gentle- 
women known to have played at the theatre 
at Blaekfriars, “clothed in skirts of cloth of 
silver, and mantles of carnation taffeta, and 
with locks loose about their shoulders,” and 
who, perhaps, was the original of Rosalind, like 
herself dusky and tawny of hue. 

Mr. Rolfe says that there is no evidence that 
the edition of the “Sonnets” “neuer before 
imprinted” in 1609 was supervised, or even au- 
thorized, by Shakspere, although he records 
the fact that two copies of the first edition of 
“ Lverece” (1594) in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford differ in some important readings, 
which indicates that they were corrected while 
passing through the press. This last is an in- 
teresting statement in view of the general 
opinion of experts that the printed plays re- 
ceived no such attention from Shakspere, 
and that it was not the custom at that time 
for authors to read their proofs at all, such 
work being done—if it were ever done—by 
any uninspired person in the employment of 
the publisher, from the printer’s devil up, who 
might feel so inclined—a strong argument 
against the theory of Mr. Ignatius Donnelly 
that Lord Bacon contrived to conceal ingen- 
ious and impossible ciphers in the printed 


copies of the dramas which he wrote for the 
ignorant and dissolute son of the common- 
place, variously employed burgess of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 

In no handy volume and in no little classic 
is there to be found so much that is classic 
and handy as Mr. Rolfe has put into his In- 
troduction and his Notes to this edition of 
“Shakspere’s Poems.” 


SHAKSPERE’s description of Petruchio’s lack- 
ey wearing “an old hat, and ‘the humor of 
forty fancies’ pricked in ’t for a feather,” may 
be applied to a novel written by Mr. George 
Alfred Townsend some eight years ago, and 
now reprinted in popular form, in “ The Frank- 
lin Square Library.” The scenes are Jaid in 
Princess Anne, which the author calls “an 
old seat of justice, and a gentle-minded town 
on the eastern shore,” and the period is the 
early half of the present century. Looking 
over an old book of wills in the court-house of 
Snow Hill, on the borders of Virginia, Mr. 
Townsend says that he discovered in the final 
testament of one of his own ancestors the fol- 
lowing curious clause: “I give and bequeathe 
to my son Ralph Milbourn my best hat, to him 
and his assignees forever; and no more of my 
estate ;” and upon this foundation of tiles is 
his tale builded. The romance, he writes in 
his Introduction, contains much local truth ; 
and it is not only the narration of one episode, 
but the story of a large region which compre- 
hends three state jurisdictions, as well as the 
story of times when modern life began to arise 
upon the ruins of colonial caste. The history 
of Old Patty Cannon and of her kidnapping 
den Mr. Townsend had often heard in his 
childhood, and he found, when he sat himself 
down to write his book, that the legends of 
that dreaded woman, of her wicked deeds, and 
of her death in the jail of his native town, were 
strengthened rather than weakened by time; 
her haunts were still preserved, and eye-wit- 
nesses of her crimes were still living. 

Patty Cannon might have stepped out of one 
of the romances of Hawthorne ; and the inheri- 
tor of The Entailed Hat,* like Hester Prynne 
with her Searlet Letter, is a very distinctive fig- 
ure. He was at once the Quaker whic respects 
his hat, the cardinal who is crowned with it, 
and the dunce who must wear it in his corner, 
whether he will or not. It was more than a 
century old, of a tall steeple-crown, and stiff 
wavy brim, and nearly twice as high as the 
cylinders or high hats of our own time. It 
had been rubbed and recovered and cleaned 
and straightened until its grotesque appear- 
ance was infinitely increased. It was like the 
hat which Mr. St.-Gaudens has. put upon the 
head of that magnificent figure who as “ The 

3 The Entailed Hat; or, Patty Cannon's Times. A 
Romance. By Groner ALFrep Townsenpn (* Gath”). 
16mo, Cloth, $150; Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper (Har- 


per’s Franklin Square Library), 50 Cents. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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Pilgrim ” keeps grim guard over a certain little 
square in the city of Springfield, Mass., and 
the humor of innumerable fancies, which Mr. 
Townsend has pricked into it, from the time 
it boaght a rack for itself in the hallway of a 
house in which the Father of his Country 
might have hung up his own chapeau, until 
the time of its ignominions burial, give it a 
peculiar and an abiding interest. 

As a serious American novel “ The Entailed 
Hat” is worthy of all respect, and the fact that 
its early success has warranted its reappear- 
ance in popular shape is proof enough of its 
worth. 


AN enthusiastic if not a profound stadent 
of Shakspere was Private Mulvaney, the hero 
of The Courting of Dinah Shadd,* the first of a 
series of very clever short stories ‘by Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling, just collected in one volume, to 
which it gives its title. Mr. Mulvaney assert- 
ed, over the eamp-fire one night, that he “knew 
all that Shakspere ever wrote about Polo- 
nius, an’a dale more that the gallery shouted” ; 
and he confessed that he himself requested 
Hamlet, on one particular occasion in Dublin, 
to pay more attention to his costume and less 
to the business of the scene: “‘ Pull up your 
shtockin’s, Hamlut, sez I. ‘ Hamlut, Hamlut, 
for the love av daciney dhrop that skull an’ 
pull up your shtockin’s!” It was in this fa- 
mous Dublin gallery, no doubt, that he got the 
following reading of the advice of Polonius to 
his son: “‘ Don’t fight wid ivry scutt for the 
pure joy av fightin’; but if you do, knock the 
nose av him first and frequint.’” 

Private Mulvaney is one of many delightful 
creations of the young Anglo-Indian who, to 
quote Mr. Swinburne, bas recently come into 
“immediate and instantly proverbial popular- 
ity” wherever the English language is read. 
No writer since Dickens in England, or since 
Mr. Bret Harte in America, has promised so 
much. The rocket has gone up in a brilliant 
blaze, and, so far, there is no sign of its return 
as astick. Of the personal history of Mr. Kip- 
ling very little is known on either side of the 
Atlantic. He is said to have been born in India 
about twenty-four years ago, and to have been 
the son of the director of one of the govern- 
ment art schools in one of the larger Indian 
cities. He was educated in England, but he 
returned to his natiye colony to become an 
active journalist while still in his teens, and 
he was for several years attached to a leading 
Indian newspaper called The Pioneer, to which 
he contributed a number of local tales, after- 
ward published in book form in Bombay. 
These attracted much attention in England, 
and their great success encouraged him to seek 
a permanent home in the mother-country. He 
spent some months in America, and is now liv- 


* The Courting of Dinah Shadd, and Other Stories. 
By Rupyarp Kip.ine (Harper's Franklin Square Li- 
brary). 8vo, Paper, 30 Cents. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 


ing in London, with plenty of time before }yj, 
to keep his rocket in the air, and to feed j; 
with colored fire which it is to be hoped wij] 
lose nothing in brilliancy so long as it is y 
ble to the naked eye. 

Mr. Kipling’s impressions of the Uniteq 
States were published, of course, in The Pionee, 
They have never been reprinted, but they are 
said to have been of that car-window-hote|- 
corridor nature in which the travelling Eye. 
lishman, whether he be colonial or parochj i 
is so fond of indulging. These letters as | 
have come to us, in a fragmentary form, be! 


to the school of Mrs. Trollope and of Dicke) ‘ 
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“American Notes,” and they suggest a cer- 

tain member of “ Mr. Searborough’s Family.” 

evolved by the younger Trollope, who acknow- 

ledged that he had a serious antipathy to the 
Americans. We are not a gentleman-like peo- 

ple, according to this latter authority, and he 
is given to understand that we are dishonest 

in all our dealings. Our President is a low 

person, and all our ideas of government are 
pettifogging. Our ladies, he is told, are very 

vulgar, although he never had the pleasure of 
knowing any of them, and, above all, we are 
an irreligious nation, with no respect for the 
Established Chureh of England, or for her 
bishops! In this last respect Mr. Kipling 
may, perhaps, sympathize with us, for it is 
reported that he has imbibed much of the 
Buddhistie faith, and that he believes some 

what in the theophistic philosophy; all of 
which, also, he has plenty of time before him 
to overcome, 

Mr. Kipling’s personal history, his opinions 
of the United States, and his religious belief, 
however, have nothing to do with his powers 
of telling short stories. That his books are 
immensely popular at present is not to be woi 
dered at. He has found a field but little ex 
plored, and only familiar to American readers 
in the works of Thackeray and Crawford, who 
have locked at it through other spectacles and 
from other points of view. He has been very 
fortunate in his experiences, he has made the 
most of what he has seen and heard, and he has 
an unusual gift of expression. He writes for 
men and of men, but there is nothing in his 
stories which the intelligent woman can fail to 
appreciate and enjoy. What Captain King is 
doing for Benny Haven, the American officer, 
in the far West of our own land, Mr. Kipling is 
doing for Tommy Atkins, the British private 
in India; and never before has Private At- 
kins anywhere had such a prophet. “I have 
wrought in common clay,” writes Mr. Kipling, 
but he has breathed into his common clay, and 
it shows more hfe than is to be found in some 
of the finest bronze or the purest marble of 
other artists. Mr. Kipling’s short stories are 
unexcelled and rarely equalled in this genera- 
tion, and “ The Man Who Was” is almost wor- 
thy to walk down to posterity arm in arm with 
that wonderful man who never was—“ The 
Man Without a Country.” 
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e of the present generation, and perhaps 
of any generation—with the single exception 
of Mark Twain—who has sueceeded in writ- 
ing a successful sequel to a successful humor- 
ous book. Three times has he fired at the 
same mark, and three times in succession has 
he rung the bell. That Tartarin is one of the 
most delightful and one of the most original 
creations of modern fiction there can be no 
question. He once spoke of himself as Don 
Quixote in the skin of Sancho Panza, and to 
no imaginary character have so many varied 
and descriptive epithets been applied. He 
has been termed Tartarin, the genial and hap- 
less hero; Tartarin of the rare and grotesque 
achievements; Tartarin, broad of shoulder, 
short of beard, bright of eye, bald of head; 
the great, the intrepid, the incomparable Tar- 
tarin; thesonorous andsociable little Tartarin; 
Tartarin, the devil of a fellow, with a natural 
insight into every profession; Tartarin, the fa- 
mous lion-killer, the illustrious Alpine climb- 
er, the modern Vauban ; Tartarin of Tarascon, 
Governor of the Free and Independent Colony 
of Port Tarascon and its Dependencies, Grand 
Ribbon of the Order; Tartarin, the municipal 
officer, who was present when all the girls of 
Tarascon were married by civil contract, who 
called them all by their first names, who was 
their confidant, their friend, almost their un- 
cle; Tartarin, the fat little boastful bachelor 
by the Rhone-side, with his poisoned arrows 
and his baobab, his perfect candor and his tre- 
mendous lies, his good intentions and his per- 
petual mistakes; the illustrious, the delicious 
Tartarin., 

All lovers of Tartarin will be pleased to hear 
how much Tartarin is loved by M. Daudet him- 
self, and how much they have done for each 
other. “ Perhaps I should have let him alone,” 
M. Daudet is reported to have said a few months 
ago, “ to rest in his lovely town for some time 
to come had not a wholly personal considera- 
tion encouraged me to start him again on his 
adventures. The past year has been a hard 
one for me. I have suffered a great deal, and 
as I was searching for a distraction from my 
suffering—for one of those tasks that absorb 
one and make one forget physical pain —I 
thought of Tartarin. Pascal forgot his neu- 
ralgia in working at mathematics; I have for- 
gotten my rheumatism in the company of Tar- 
tarin. The Tarasconian hero is, perhaps, in- 
debted to me for his fame; I am indebted to 
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him for repose, and for helping me to forget 
my suffering.” 

Tarascon, in its way, is as original and as 
delightful as is its most illustrious citizen. 
Mr. Henry James in his “Translator’s Pre- 
face” to Port Tarascon’ sums up Tartarin as 
the “compendium of all the droll idiosyn- 
crasies of his birthplace,” and adds that he 
“makes them epic and world-famous, hands 
them down to a warm immortality of con- 
donation.” That in this book the reader is 
to bid farewell to Tarascon, and to see the 
last of Tartarin, adds an element of sadness 
to the perusal of it which was not perceptible 
in “Tartarin de Tarascon,” or in “Tartarin sur 
les Alps”; and the tears which are so near 
akin to laughter, even in French humor, are 
forced unexpectedly to the surface by M. Dan- 
det’s one magnificent line—‘ Tarascon with- 
out the smell of garlic!” The long street 
deserted; the doors and windows closed; no 
dog, or cat, or chick, or child, or living crea- 
ture visible or audible, is sad enough; but 
the total absence of “that exquisite puff of 
garlic from the local kitchens” is absolutely 
pathetic. It tells the whole story. Tartarin, 
alas, has gone to meet the hero of Cervantes’s 
tale in the land of shadows; and Tarascon, in 
fiction, is now the saddest of the dead and 
deserted cities of the world, although Taras- 
con, in real life, is as real as Cape Cod. Ac- 
cording to the gazetteers,a town bearing the 
name of Tarascon stands on the left bank of 
the Rhone, opposite Beancaire, with which it 
communicates by a suspension-bridge. It is 
twelve miles south of Avignon; it has a com- 
munal college, a church of the eleventh cen- 
tury, a theatre, a town-hall, a court-house, 
banks, hospitals, manufactories of woollen and 
silk fabrics; it deals in brandy and leather 
by wholesale ; it builds boats; it has an active 
general trade; and in 1886 its population was 
seven thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
seven. This last fact would establish the date 
of the famous exodus as some time within the 
four years just passed. That the actual Ta- 
rasconians should have considered themselves 
and their town libelled is hardly to be won- 
dered at; and they would seem, like certain 
Cape Cod folk of our own land, to be quite 
justifiable in rising against their libeller. 


1 Port Tarascon; The Last Adventures of the Illus- 
trious Tartarin. By ALpHonse Dauper. Translated 
by Henry James. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 50. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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It will perhaps interest many readers to 
know that the incidents of the story of the 
last adventures of the illustrious Tartarin are 
founded on fact, the subject of “ Port Taras- 
con” having been suggested to M. Daudet by 
one of the most famous trials in the annals of 
recent French crime, L’ Affaire du Port Briton, 
in whieh it was shown how a clever gang 
of swindlers induced an entire community of 
credulous peasants of Brittany to invest their 
savings and to wreck their lives in “ Port 
Briton,” an imaginary settlement, a modern 
El Dorado beyond the seas, from which they 
returned very mach sadder, and possibly a lit- 
tle bit wiser,men. They brought suit against 
their Belgian bunco Duke, of whom the abo- 
rigines on this island of the antipodes had 
never heard, who had made no treaty with 
anybody, who had sold them something which 
was not his to sell, whose only capital was 
their own credulity; and that the gullible 
Tartarin and his easily humbugged Tarasco- 
nians would have shone with great brilliancy 
under similar circumstances M. Daudet was 
quick to see. 

The illustrations to “Port Tarascon” add not 
a little to its charm. They are by French ar- 
tists, and they are peculiarly French in manner. 
They are what Mr. Fulkerson in Mr. How- 
ells’s “Hazard of New Fortunes” calls “un- 
obtrusive and modestly retiring.” “We've got 
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hold,” he said, “of a process something like 
that which those fellows in Paris give Daudet 


$3500 to write a novel to use with. The kind 
of thing that begins at one side, or in one cor- 
ner, and spreads in a sort of dim religious 
style over the print till you can’t tell which 
is which. Then we’ve got a notion that when 
the pictures don’t behave quite so sociably, 
they can be dropped into the text like a little 
casual remark, don’t you know, or a comment 
that has some connection, or maybe none at 
all, with what’s going on in the story.” 

There is perceptible in M. Daudet what may 
be termed a touch of Mark Twain. His is per- 
haps the only example of French humor which 
appeals to the American comprehension, and 
his Tartarin stories are almost the only French 
novels, whether they be grave or gay, which 
are not as broad as they are long. The most 
modest of American girls can make a confidant 
of Tartarin, can call him her friend, almost her 
uncle, and can walk the streets of Tarascon 
unaccompanied by matron or maid, even in 
French, and even when not chaperoned by the 
pure English of Mr. Henry James. It is not 
often that the master of one language is will- 
ing to act as the mere translator of the master 
of another. It is not often that we find the 
creator of a character as strong and as origi- 
nal as Daisy Miller or as Miriam Rooth, ready 
and able to act as interpreter for the crea- 
tions of anybody else, no matter how great 
those creations may be. Since Carlyle trans- 
lated the “Wilhelm Meister” of Goethe, so 
many years ago, no foreign classic of a purely 
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fictional character has been rendered into such 
classic and such sympathetic English as thie 
And the fact that the work was printed jy - 
American periodical before it appeared at )) 
in its native tongue renders it as a literary 
event all the more remarkable. 

THE history of a colonization scheme of a 
very different character and of a very dif r- 
ent period is to be found in Torar,? a romane, 
by the anonymous author of “Thoth” and “ 4 
Dreamer of Dreams,” books which have at. 
tracted a great deal of attention on the othe, 
side of the Atlantic, but are hardly known 0) 
this. The story of “Toxar” is told by one 
Xenophilos, a celebrated philosopher and phy- 
sician of Greece, who is said to have lived to 
the great age of two hundred years, and who 
died many hundreds of years ago. Toxar 
himself, “ The Man of Means”—not a man of 
wealth, but a man who knew well how to ap. 
ply Means to Ends—was a barbarian captured 
and sold as a bondsman to the Governor of the 
colony, whom, naturally, he hated, and upon 
whom he brought ruin and destruction in the 
end. He was a perfeet slave full of know- 
ledge, full of wiles, and also the son of a king; 
he was skilled in practical wisdom, and he 
spoke nothing but truth—to his master; speak- 
ing to others truth or falsehood as his master 
directed. He was in turn a Man of Means to 
a miser, to a reveller, to a tyrant, and to many 
others; and in every capacity he proved him- 
self an excellent and wonderful servant. As 
a Man of Means he showed his various lords 
how to obtain wealth, or pleasure, or power, 
or knowledge, or whatever they sought; and 
the only drawback to his perfection was the 
eurious and unfortunate fact that all of his 
masters happened to die in the accomplish- 
ment of their desires; a result for which the 
slave, as a mere mortal Man of Means, declared 
himself not to be responsible; but in which 
he had no doubt a guiding hand. Toxar is a 
character as strong as he is strange in modern 
fiction. 

Toxar’s last master, the founder of the Port 
Tarascon of ancient Greece, was Antinous, a 
young man of unbounded wealth, who sudden- 
ly became a philosopher after a riotous youth, 
and who in his colony lived a life of virtue— 
for a time. The other characters of the tale 
were a beautiful barbarian, tierce and coura- 
geous as an Amazon, but with a side which 
was tender and true; a Persian woman who 
was all evil both by nature and by art; and 
a man who wag a wonderful soothsayer, with 
three eyes, and with the power of seeing into 
men’s hearts, and of reading men’s thoughts, 
by means of the extra optic. The rest of the 
dramatis persone were but common clay ; there 
was a simple maiden, who became too good a 
wife, there was a devoted companion who 
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2 Toxar. By the Author of ‘“‘Thoth.” [Harper's 
Franklin Square Library.) 8vo, Paper, 30cents. New 
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was too good a friend, to a heartless man 
who was false to the core both as a husband 
and a brother; and there was the ordinary 
chorus of soldiers, sailors, peasants, conspira- 
tors, lords, and ladies. 

Xenophilos left his listeners to search out 
for themselves the lesson of the tangled threads 
of the strange lives he pictured in the tale he 
related to his own disciples, and to the crowd 
of idle young Greeks who assembled out of 
mere curiosity to listen to his words; pleasing 
and interesting both classes then, as he will 
please serious as well as superficial persons 
who read his words now. It is an allegorical, 
semi-philosophical book, original in concep- 
tion, full of adventurous incidents, and an ad- 
mirable piece of work in a purely literary 
point of view. 

Although a Canadian gentleman claimed to 
have written “Thoth” when it first appeared 
a year or two ago, the statement is made, in a 
recent number of The London Atheneum, that 
the author is Mr. J. Shields Nicholson, Profess- 
or of Political Economy in the University of 
Edinburgh, and a man of deep learning, as 
these romances show. 


Mr. RupyarpD KIPLING, in his Preface to 
“The Phantom Rickshaw,” says that “the 
peculiarity of ghost stories is that they are 
never told first-hand.” This is particular- 
ly noticeable in Modern Ghosts*—the latest of 
“The Odd Number Series ”—a collection of 
tales of the supernatural, from the French, 
the German, the Spanish, and the Italian of 
contemporary writers. In every instance but 
one, somebody tells how somebody told him 
how somebody else saw a spook! And in 
“The Tall Woman,” by De Alareén, for in- 
stance, there is so much of “he said that she 
said that it said, ‘Yes, my dear fellow, weep, 
weep,’” that certain pages look like exercises 
in the use of quotation marks. In the excep- 
tion noted, M. Guy de Mawupassant’s “The 
Horla”—the most uncanny and uncomfort- 
able of the lot, by-the-way—the narrator of 
what he himself experienced is assuredly a 
maniac, and a dangerous maniac; and he is 
even less to be believed than if he were one 
of a party of young people playing the game 
ealled “Scandal,” and had, at the close of the 
séance, to give his version of a statement 
filtered through a dozen honest but perfectly 
unreliable ears and tongues. 

The book for all this is excellent; and it is 
interesting as showing the spirits which for- 
eign magicians of our own time are calling 
from the vasty deep, and the manner of their 
calling. It contains tales from De Maupas- 
sant, translated by Mr. Jonathan Sturges, who 


3 Modern Ghosts. Selected and Translated from the 
Works of Guy de Maupassant, Pedro Antonio de Alar- 
con, Alexander Kielland, Leopold Kompert, Gustavo 
A. Beequer, and G. Magherini-Graziani. Introduc- 
tion by Gsoree Winitam Curtis. [The Odd Num- 
der Series.) 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
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translated the “Odd Number” of the same 
author; tales of De Alarecén and Becquer put 
into English by Mr. Rollo Ogden, the translator 
of “ Maria”; a tale from the Italian of Maghe- 
rini-Graziani, by Mrs. Craig, whose name ap- 
pears upon the title-page of “The House by 
the Medlar-tree”; and tales from the German 
of Alexander 8. Kielland and of Leopold Kom- 
pert, translated by Mr. Charles Flint MeClum- 
pha. Of the personality of most of these wiz- 
ards very little is known by American ghost- 
lovers, and some short account of some of them 
may not be amiss. 

Antonio de Alarcén was born in Grenada 
nearly sixty yearsago. He graduated from the 
university there in the departments of law and 
theology, and he began to write for the press 
in his early youth. He volunteered as a pri- 
vate in the African war of 1859, was decorated 
on the field for valor, and he wrote “A Diary 
of the Events” he witnessed then, which, 
when published in book form, met with great 
success. He is regarded as a writer of great 
range and versatility, as the possessor of un- 
usual powers of invention, and as one of the 
most prominent figures in contemporary Span- 
ish literature, 

Gustavo Adolpho Becquer was born in Se- 
ville in 1836. His father was a celebrated 
painter, from whom he inherited certain of 
his artistic qualities and characteristics, and 
he was left a friendless, penniless orphan at 
the age of nine. At seventeen he found his 
way to Madrid, where he began his fight for ex- 
istence and fame, with a pen for his only wea- 
pon. He died in 1870, just as victory and rec- 
ognition were within his reach. Becquer has 
been called the Keats and the Heine of Spain 
—Keats, because of the brilliancy of his prom- 
ise, cut short by death ; and Heine, because of 
the morbid tendency of many of his tales, and 
of almost all of his poetry. His scattered 
writings have been collected by admiring 
friends into three small volumes. The weird, 
fantastic, supernatural element predominates 
in his work, the strongest feature of which is 
its novelty and originality. 

Giovanni Magherini-Graziani is a compara- 
tively young man of independent means, who 
lives near Florence, and is the author of a 
“Life of Michael Angelo,” and of several vol- 
umes of essays and short stories. 

“Modern Ghosts” is prefaced with an In- 
troduction from the pen of Mr. Curtis; and it 
will entertain even those practical readers who 
would not believe in a ghost, ancient or mod- 
ern, if they saw one themselves. 


TRE managers of acertain public circulating 
librafy in a certain Western city have hit upon 
a novel and ingenious method of advertise- 
ment. They have issued a cireular in which 
they announce that “ A Vacation Trip Around 
the World” is offered to every person, at a fixed 
sum per annum, payable in advance. Children 
half price! All boys and girls who can read 
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may obtain the pleasure and profit of such an 
excursion during the summer or the winter 
holidays by joining the parties headed by 
Stanley, Du Chaillu, Colonel Knox, and other 
famous travellers, who start from the library 
every day. 

During the present month Mr. Thomas W. 
Knox sets out upon one of his famous “ espe- 
cially conducted trips,” spending some time 
with his Boy Travellers in Great Britain and 
Ireland.* His immediate party consists of the 
Frank and Fred and Dr. Bronson with whom 
so many boys have visited the Far West, South 
America, Russia, the Congo, Australasia, Mexi- 
co, and the North Pole in previous years, with 
the addition of Mrs. Bassett and Miss Mary 
Bassett, who now go abroad for the first time. 
Dr. Bronson, the Mr. Barlow of the earlier ex- 
peditions, is less conspicuous on this trip than 
usual in his descriptive remarks, leaving Fred 
and Frank to Barlowize for the mental im- 
provement and edifieation of themselves, of 
each other, and of the rest of the party. These 
lads, who must be well on in their teens by 
this time, have been reading up for the occa- 
sion, and they have collected a vast amount 
of information relating to the British Isles, 
which, as they move about, they apply in the 
true Barlowesque way—in their conversation, 
their diaries, and in their letters home. The 
result is a book which all would-be travellers 
san read with profit, which all stay-at-home 
travellers will appreciate, and in which all old 
travellers can refresh their pleasant memories 
of what they themselves have seen and done. 

The present route is, of course, more familiar 
to ordinary voyagers and to ordinary readers 
than was India or Russia or the Open Polar 
Sea; but Great Britain is ever new and always 
interesting to American boys and girls, and 
while “once is enough” for the North Cape or 
the Kremlin, to London and Edinburgh and 
Stratford we can go again and again. Young 
Bronson is quite right in saying that we of the 
New World are too apt to neglect Ireland in 
our sight-seeing. It is either left to the last, 
when pockets are empty, time is short, and 
heads and eyes are tired, or it is left alto- 
gether. Ireland should be “ done” on the way 
out, not on the way back. It is full of inter- 
est and of charm, particularly when one is 
fresh from home scenes and a sea voyage, and 
is open to new impressions; and the tempta- 
tion to linger here over the impression it made 
upon Colonel Knox’s “ Boy Travellers” is very 
great. The book is fully illustrated, and no 
child who desires to make a Vacation Trip 
Around the World can do better than to be- 
gin at Queenstown, and journey through Ire- 
land, Seotland, England, and Wales under the 
guidance of Colonel Knox. 

* The Boy Travellers in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and England, with Visits to 
the Hebrides and the Isle of Man. By THomas W. 


Knox. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$300. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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Ir is as pleasant as it is unusual in the pre- 
sent day to find two books appearing simy). 
taneously, the one about Ireland, the other 
about Russia, in neither of which is anything 
said concerning boycotts ordynamite. The Tsay 
and His People’ is as free from reference to Nj}j|- 
ists, as Colonel Knox’s work is free from ally. 
sions to Moonlighters, and both on that acconyt 
are particularly enjoyable. In the latter yo}. 
ume the Vicomte Eugéne Melchior de Vogiié 
writes of “ Social Life in Russia,” and describes 
a journey “Through the Caneasus”; Mr. The- 
odore Child treats of “ Palatial Petersburg.” 
of “The Fair at Nijnii-Novgorod,” of “ Holy 
Moscow,” of “The Kremlin and Russian Art.” 
and of “Modern Russian Art”; Mr. Clarence 
Cook discourses upon “ Russian Bronzes,” and 
Vassili Verestchagin, himself a Russian, draws 
a vivid picture of “A Russian Village.” Each 
chapter is admirably illustrated by Mr. De 
Thulstrup and by other clever artists, and is 
complete in itself; while the book, as a whole, 
shows a side of the Tsar’s People and of the 
Tsar not often touched upon. 

In the opening paper, the longest and per- 
haps the most readable, the Vicomte de Vogiié 
makes clear many things in the social struc- 
ture of Russia which we of the New World have 
never before fully understood. He likens it 
to a Gothic cathedral, and adds that “ the vis- 
itor who enters the nave is struck first of all 
by the inexplicable disproportion between the 
heaviness of the colossus and the frail elegance 
of its visible anatomy .... The central fig- 
ure [the key-stone] from which everything 
starts, and to which everything converges, 
is the Tsar.” Going on to describe the four- 
teen social steps which confront every Rus- 
sian, no matter what his social condition, 
before he can reach that top to which all Rus- 
sians aspire, the writer explains that “ ‘Soci- 
ety’ in Russia means the two thousand five 
hundred persons who are inscribed on the lists 
of the grand fétes of the Court; the rest of 
the world having no existence from the point 
of view of representation.” From this it will 
be seen that “ Society ” in Russia, numerically, 
is to “Society” in New York as six is toone ; and 
that the Russian in “Society” has this enor- 
mous advantage over the New-Yorker in “ Soci- 
ety” that there are two thousand and ninety 
and nine more persons in “ Society ” to whom he 
can afford tospeak. This is certainly more im- 
portant than Mr. Child’s history of the por- 
trait, genre, and landscape painters of Russia, 
and than Mr. Cook’s chapter upon the bronzes 
which represent the highest achievements of 
Russian sculpture—although both of these are 
important enough. That Socialism, in its most 
violent form, and Society, in its mildest form, 
are in equal proportion in each country, is a 
matter for which the people of America—who 
are not in Society—should be very thankful. 

5 The Tsar and His People; or, Social Life in Russia. 
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F the many successful maga- 
zine ventures of to-day none 
is perhaps more remarkable 
than that of 7%e Ladies’ Home 
Journal, of Philadel phia, 
which has now attained an 








actual circulation larger than 
any magazine in the world. 
The Journal was started in, 1883, by Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis, as an eight-page paper, at twenty-five 
cents per year. The first year’s result was 25,000 
yearly subscriptions. During the next six months 
t doubled this circulation. In 1886, when it had 
yeached a circulation of 400,000 copies, the price 
was increased to fifty cents per year, and as its 
price was doubled so again in a year increased the 
subscription list, until last year it averaged 542,500 

pies per month, eclipsing, in the short period of 
seven years, the largest circulation ever attained 
by any periodical in the world. 

On July 1, 1889, it raised its subscription-price 
to $1 per year. Only a trifling effect was felt at 
first, while since that time, during the first six 
months of the present year, exactly double the 
number of subscriptions have been received to that 
of a corresponding time last year. It is doubtful 
whether the history of any periodical of to-day can 
show an equally wonderful result. It is more than 
likely that with the end of 18g0 it will close its 
books with 600,000 paid subscribers, while its 
news-stand sales, which last month amounted to 
57,000 copies, will, by liberal advertising, prob- 
ably be doubled. 

From a modest 20x 25 loft room, it has grown 
to occupy eight stories of the two buildings at 
433-435. Arch Street, Philadelphia, 

The statistics of such a magazine are interesting. 

For example, it requires nine presses running an 
entire month to print a single edition. It con- 
sumes, during a year, more than 30,000 reams of 
paper. It employs over 5000 agents and canvass- 
ers, and has an actual working force of over 300. 
Of the sixty civilized countries of the globe, it has 
paid-subscribers in forty-six. It goes into over 
35,000 post-offices of the United States, and into 
nearly rooo additional in foreign lands. 





In its editorial department it employs sixteen 
salaried editors, and has a special force of over 
eighty -two editorial contributors. It uses the 
material of forty authors in a single issue. These 
authors include the best-known names in litera- 
ture, as, for example, Mrs. Lew Wallace, Mrs. 
Adeline D. T. Whitney, Sarah Orne Jewett, Mrs. 
Burnett, Susan Coolidge, Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Margaret Deland, ‘‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife,” 
Marion Harland, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Mrs. 
Alexander, Dr. Talmage, Mary J. Holmes, Ed- 
ward Bellamy, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Anna Kath- 
arine Green, Max O’Rell, Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, Robert J. Burdette, Edna Lyall, and almost 
every popular author of note in the literary world, 

The Journal's staff of regular salaried editors 
include Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, Mrs. Lyman 
Abbott, Mrs. Margaret Bottome, Eben E. Rex- 
ford, Kate Upson Clark, Kate Tannatt Woods, 
Mrs. Louisa Knapp, Mrs. Isabel A. Mallon, Mary 
F. Knapp, Emma M. Hooper, Elizabeth R. Sco- 
vil, with Mr. Edward W. Bok as Editor-in-Chief. 

It employs over thirty of the most famous ar- 
tists in a year; artists like W. L. Taylor, W. St. 
John Harper, Alice Barber, Frank T. Merrill, 
W. Hamilton Gibson, and others of equal skill 
and fame. 

In its literature it appeals, as its name implies, 
to women and home, and its tone is kept high 
and pure. It is found alike in the boudoir of 
New York’s most fashionable women and in the 
cabin of the far Western rancher’s wife, and by 
editorial dexterity caters and satisfies both of these 
extreme tastes. Its widely-extended influence has 
been judged by travellers who have found: copies 
of the Journal in the border towns of Asia, in the 
villages of the Russian Steppes, and on the coast of 
Africa. Probably no other magazine penetrates so 
thoroughly into the furthermost parts of the earth. 

The Jeurna/ is thoroughly optimistic, and as its 
publisher says: ‘‘ We believe in a cheerful life, a 
bright spirit, and a happy home.” 

With such a motto as its guiding star, it is not 
strange that Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal is happy 
with its half-million subscribers, and its two and 
a half million of readers each month. 
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I seems only natural to associate a 
number of men in connection with 
the ownership of such a prosper- 
ous property plant as 7he Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and it is a continual 
matter of surprise in the business 
world when it is stated that the 
sole property of one man. This 
H. K. Curtis, who founded the 
Journal, and is its present owner and publisher. 
Mr. Curtis is a typical, energetic ‘‘ Down-Easter,” 
being born in Portland, Maine, just forty years 
ago, on the 18th of June last. 

His career is one of the best modern instances 
of success won by energy and hard work. 

He was twelve years of age when he turned his 
attention to the world of pe- 
riodical literature. 


Journal is the 


man is Cyrus 


He was 
a school-boy, but outside of 
those hours, when not labor- 
ing with problems of geog- 
raphy and arithmetic, he 
sold newspapers. ‘‘ Ex- 
tras” were numerous in 
those war-days, and young 
Curtis took advantage of 
the times. He soon built 
up for himself a lucrative 
‘news route,”’ and success 
in this led him to try his 
hand at publishing a paper 
of his own. The result 
was a unique production. 
It was 6x 3 inches in size ; 
consisted of four pages; its 
title was The Young Amer- 
ica, and it styled itself *‘ the 
best and cheapest monthly 
in America.” Its price was 
2 cents per month, and the 
name of Cyrus H. K. Curtis blazoned forth as 
‘* editor and publisher.” 

In 1868 he removed to Boston and entered the 
advertising business, and subsequently became en- 
gaged in the publication of several periodicals. 
He had now fully set out in the business most con- 
genial to him, and although success had crowned 
his work thus far, he regarded what he was pass- 
ing through as simply experience for further and 
larger ventures. 

A desire to bring himself closer into contact 
with New York business men and houses led him 
to remove to Philadelphia in 1876. He chose 
this city with the shrewd observation that a man 
can throw a stronger light on a great metropolis 
from a short distance than by actual residence 
within its borders. 

His first Philadelphia venture was a weekly pe- 
riodical, called Zhe 7vibune and Farmer. ‘This 
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periodical he conducted successfully unti! 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal occurred 
and, as stated on the preceding page, on |), 
ber 1, 1883, the first number was issu 
periodical which in seven years was dest 
astonish the literary world. 

Mr. Curtis is a firm believer in generous aq 
tising, and no magazine of to-day is advertise; 
such a large and extensive basis. He ma 
advertisements attractive, gives them 
space, and he may be said to be one of 
advertisement writers of the present time 


Kes his 


says himself : ‘‘ I believe in taking my ow: 
cine in this respect. I want business men | 
vertise with me, and to show them that | 
in the principles I advance, I advertise 
myself.” 

His business principles commend themselves {o 
every believer of honesty in commercial transac- 


tions. For any form of de- 
ception he has the most 
sincere hatred, and b« 

that not only is honest 
best policy in business 
that it is the only one whict 
a man can follow with any 
hope of permanent success. 
While his circulation fig- 
ures are large, they are al- 
ways strictly in accord with 
what his books will reveal 
to any one who chooses to 
verify them. Personally, 
Mr. Curtis is popular in the 
best of that 
His open principles attract 
all who contact 
with him, and there is with 
them ever present a feeling 
of security in all their trans- 
actions with him. 

He is thoroughly a do- 
mestic man, and loves his 
home above all social pleasures. He is a member 
of the Union League Club, of Philadelphia, and 
of the Manufacturers’ Club. 

His early profits from the Journal were invested 
in a magnificent home on Cooper Avenue, Camden, 
N. J., which was only recently completed. 


ves 


sense word, 


come in 


. CURTIS, 


In its 
appointments it is one of the most elegant resi- 
dences within a radius of many miles. 
was $65,000. In this home, surrounded by every 
comfort, Mr. Curtis lives with his wife, one daugh 
ter, and his mother. Mrs. Curtis is a thoroughly 
practical house-keeper, devoted to the interests of 
her husband and to the education of her daughter 
The mother is naturally proud of the success 
which has come to her son, and in this delightful 
atmosphere of domestic happiness lives the owner 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal—a man loved by 
his family, respected by his friends, and the won- 
der of the business world at large. 
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T was one of the best-known American 
authors who recently remarked to a 
literary group in New York: ‘‘I be- 
lieve that in Edward W. Bok we have 
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st probable successor to the late Dr. J. G. 

Holland of any man sitting in an editorial chair 

lay :” while it was of Mr. Bok that Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes has said: ‘‘ He seems to under- 
stand authors perfectly, and knows how to get their 
est work better than any one I know of.” 

hese opinions said of a young man who has not 
yet reached the age of twenty-seven, are certainly 
remarkable. It is undoubtedly true that no young 
man is better known in literary circles to-day than 
is Edward W. Bok, the editor of 7he Ladies’ Home 
Journal, He is perhaps 
the foremost of the young 
rary leaders of the times, 
and few. young men have 
before them a future more 
clearly defined or so full of 
promise, 

lo find so young a man 
occupying the position of 
editor-in-chief of the mag- 
azine having the largest cir- 
ijation in the world, and 


commanding one of the 
largest salaries paid to an 
American magazine editor, 
seems almost incredible. 
Yet this success, although 
it has been won early in life, 
has come only by hard work 
and persistent endeavor. 

Edward William Bok 
was born in the seaport 
town of Den Helder, near 
Amsterdam, in Holland, 
October g, 1863, and he is, therefore, in his twenty- 
seventh year, He was reared amid wealth and 
luxury. His father occupied diplomatic positions 
it the Royal Court of the Netherlands, and was 
considered one of the richest men in Holland. 
But reverses came, and Edward was brought to 
America at the age of six, unable to speak a word 
of the English language which he was destined to 
write so fluently. 

Young Bok was first heard of at the age of fif- 
teen, making a wonderful collection of autograph 
letters and documents of famous personages, which 
soon, from its uniqueness, attracted the attention 
of the newspapers of America and Europe. The 
fame of the young collector quickly spread, and 
he became known as ‘‘ The Prince of Autograph 
Collectors.” This collection now numbers over 
20,000 pieces. 

At nineteen, he started 7he Brooklyn Magazine 
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with not enough money to pay the printer for one 
printed page. He struggled against all obstacles, 
however, and made the magazine a success in lit- 
tle more than a year, selling it at a good price to 
a Brooklyn millionaire. Mr. Bok’s editorial man- 
agement of 7e Brooklyn was so fresh and original 
that his work brought the magazine into public 
notice from the start. 

Henry Ward Beecher soon after this became at- 


tracted to the young man, and the great preacher 
put much of his literary work into his hands. The 
closest confidence existed between Mr. Beecher 
and his alert protégé. At Mr. Beecher’s death, 


Mr. Bok compiled and edited a ‘* Beecher Memo- 


rial” for the family, which attracted wide attention. 
Some weeks previous to Mr. Beecher’s death, Mr. 


Bok conceived the idea of a series of weekly 
newspaper letters by the eminent divine. Of these 
the young literary manager made a success, and 
both Mr. Beecher and 
he reaped large profits. 
From this grew the idea of 
a literary syndicate, which 
to-day is known as ‘‘ The 
Bok Syndicate Press,” 
one of the most powerful 
literary influences in New 
York. These ventures 
were but side issues with 
Mr. Bok, as all were con- 
ducted during his evening 
hours. During the day- 
time he held a_ position 
with the publishing house 
of Henry Holt & Co., 
which he resigned in a 
year to connect himself 
with the firm of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. In four 
years he graduated through 
several positions until he 
was made chief of the ad- 
vertising department. 

After receiving and declining several lucrative 
offers, he accepted, in October last, the position 
of editor-in-chief of Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal. 

He has already proved one of the most enterpris- 
ing and successful men now occupying an editorial 
chair, and his feat of quickly lifting the Joural 
into the public eye has perhaps not an equal in lit- 
erary annals. 

The secret of Mr. Bok’s editorial success un- 
questionably lies in his singularly accurate knowl- 
edge of what the public wants and will read. 
This he knows remarkably weli. He is also as 
good a business man as he is an editor. Perhaps 
no literary man has the friendship and confidence 
of so many celebrities. 

He has the name of every author of note at 
the ends of his fingers, knows them all personally, 
and can secure their best work where others will 
fail. 
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THE FUTURE OF A GREAT SUC- 
CESS. 





HE future of Zhe Ladies’ 
Home Journal must natu- 
rally be a matter of curiosity 
to all interested in big sac- 
cesses. Can such a success 
be carried further?—is often 
asked. Has not the /Jour- 
na/ reached its zenith? One 
thing must not be forgotten 
in periodical ventures ; the first 100,000 subscrib- 
ers are always the most difficult to secure; after 
that, the sailing becomes plainer and easier. The 
great mass of the peeple follow a success. They 
like, even as a modest subscriber, to Le identified 
with it. This is a potent fact in the history of all 
successful ventures, literary or otherwise. 

The aim of the Journa/’s publisher is to secure 
a subscription list of one million names, The un- 
dertaking is a large one, but so was the one he has 
already successfully compassed. The Journa/ has 
passed the half-million post; that it will reach the 
end of its journey—the full million goal—is al- 
most certain. It may takea few years, The /our- 
nai is better and stronger to-day than it ever was. 
Its advertising patronage is larger, even in the face 
of a recent increase of rates ; its editorial staff is 
stronger ; its position in the world of periodicals 
is more fixed ; thousands know of it to-day where 
six months ago it was never heard of, and alto- 
gether its future holds out more certainties than 
at its start. 

It has a generous and far-seeing publisher, who 
is not afraid to use printer's ink; a bright and 
creative editor is at its head, and with the go- 
aheadedness and push evident in all its depart- 
ments, the Journal is destined to be, in every re- 
spect, the literary wonder of the nineteenth century. 

As late as two years ago it was generally re- 
garded as a ‘‘ bubble,” which the slightest finan- 
cial friction would explode. To-day such a re- 
mark is never heard in connection with it. The 
Journal has the thorough confidence of the entire 
business and reading public. 

It is an established success, More than that— 
it is a success which has not a parallel in the peri- 
odical world, and its future seems precisely what 
its publisher and editor choose to make it, Its 
history constitutes a literary marvel. 

With such a rapidly developing country as ours, 
and a population wonderfully increasing, there 
exists no plausible reason why a home magazine, 
catering to every pure and legitimate taste, should 
not reach a paid circulation of one million copies, 
and no periodical is in a better way of realizing 
this than is 7he Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Perhaps no magazine published to-day has so 





many peculiarities distinctly its own. It has bee, 
conceded, by readers and advertisers alike, to hay. 
without doubt, the most responsive constituen,, 
ever enjoyed by a periodical. A single bi erech. 
ical sketch of some prominent person, for ¢, 
ample, will bring forth from its readers as man, 
as a thousand letters. Two years ago a sketc) 
of a prominent woman was published, and 
are still being received by her in relation to th, 
sketch. 

A single request on the part of one of its readers 
for some piece of domestic information, printed j; 
three lines agate type, brought forth, in that jp. 
stance, over 800 letters. And what is true of i 
reading columns, seems equally true of the adve 
tisements. A writer in Printer’s Ink, of Ney 
York, recently stated that from a five-line adver. 
tisement inserted once in the Journal over 15,0 
responses were received. Cassell & Company, the 
New York publishers, received 6000 answers in 
reply to their advertising. 

The secret of all this is not difficult to find. N, 
distance exists between those who read the /our- 
nal and those who make it. The closest relations 
seem to exist between the publisher and editor 
and their readers, and the interchange of letters, 
in this manner alone, runs up into the thousands 
each year. 

Thus it is understood by the Journal readers 
that an article or advertisement in its pages carries 
with it the personal recommendation of editor or 
publisher. And it undoubtedly does, for one part 
of the periodical is as carefully guarded as the 
other. A doubtful advertisement would no more 
pass the eye of the publisher than would an article 
of immoral tendency receive the approval of the 
editor. 

These are some of the points which make the 
Journal unique, and in this uniqueness lies the 
secret of the close relations which seem to bind 
this immense literary family together. 

The /Journal undoubtedly goes into tens of 
thousands of homes where no other periodical pene- 
trates. In these families it furnishes the reading 
for every member, from the youngest child to the 
oldest grandparent. The beneficial influence thus 
exerted is well nigh incalculable, it being decidedly 
for the good of all. 

The subscription price to Zhe Ladies’ Home 
Journal is one dollar per year; but a special offer 
appears on page 445 of the advertising portion of 
this number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE. This offer, 
as will be seen, gives the remaining numbers o! 
this year and the full year of 1891 for one dollar. 
A splendid array. of attractive literary features are 
guaranteed for these issues; and a few—those in 
the November number—are noted in the adver- 
tisement to which we refer. 

Subscriptions can be sent directly to the Hom« 
Office of the /ourna/, the full address being 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 433-435 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DIAMOND RINGS. 

The buyer of a diamond, if he intend spending a 
large sum, usually feels confident of obtaining a fine 
stone that will fully represent and warrant his out- 
lay. Among those who have in view a more modest 
expenditure, it is frequently evident that the case is 
not quite so clear. Doubt is often felt whether the 
sum intended to be spent will buy a stone of suffi- 
cient size and beauty to meet the purchaser's desires, 
or to suit the requirements of the occasion. Such 
doubt is usually removed by an examination of a full 

and carefully chosen stock of precious stones. It is seen that the large outlay secures, 
as it should, a proportionate return. But it is seen, also, that a moderate outlay will 
command jewels of unexceptionable quality and beauty. 

Purchasers are as a rule surprised at the beauty and effectiveness of single-stone dia- 
mond rings that may be had, for example, at $50, $60, $75, etc., and so on up to $150, 
$200,etc. To any one in doubt whether the outlay of such sums will secure a ring worth 
considering, it may be said that there are few purchases of any kind that afford a fuller, 
more satisfying return for the amount expended. The variety of rings obtainable at 
these prices is very great. They may be set with a single diamond, or with two dia- 
monds, or with a diamond and a ruby, or a diamond and a sapphire, or a diamond and 
an emerald, or a sapphire, or other colored stone, with two diamonds, etc. 

Correspondents at a distance can buy as advantageously as if dealing in person. At 
any price that may be named, a stone, or stones, of the requisite value will be chosen 
and set, and the ring sent subject to return, and to the refunding of the payment if it 
prove in any degree unsatisfactory. This method creates an identity of interest between 
dealer and buyer, and the latter is often served more fully to his satisfaction than he 
could be in selecting for himself from a bewildering variety of goods that distract the 
attention and tempt him from his original purpose. 


TECEODORE B. STARR, 
No. 20G Fifth Awenue, Madison Square, IN. wy. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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W.Baxer & Co.'s 
Breakfast =| “°° S'essx ste 





I TOOK 


from which the excess of SCOTT'S 
¥ oil has been removed, 
Is Absolutely Pure | 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals I take My Meals. 


are sed in its prepar- I take My Rest, 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
ANYTHING I CAN LAY MY HANDS ON ; 
etting fat_too, For Scott's 
strength of Cocoa Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
mixed with Starch, and Hypophosphites of Lime and 

Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far oda Not ONLY CuRED MY Inctp- 


ent Consumption But BUILT 
more economical, costing less than one cent a ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- FLESH ON MY BONES 

ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted AT THE RATE OF A POUND ADAY. I 
ry - ” -_ te » , ” 

for invalids as well as for persons in health. TAKE IT JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK. 


roc sone ryw SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW. 
Sold by G — here. SCOTT’S EMULSION IS DOING WONDE8S 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. DAILY. TAKE NO OTHER. 
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ation. It has more 
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Imagine a lamp 
with all perfec- 
tions—what will 
it be? 

A light like the 
incandescent elec- 

tric, but four or five times stronger. 
Controllable. A thumb-screw 
turns it up or down, a hundredth 
part of an inch if you please. 
Without suspicion of smell, like 
sunshine and moonlight. 
It burns all night without touch- 


ing; and all the care it requires | 
every day is filling and dusting; | 


once a week the char rubbed off 


the top of the wick, and once in | 


six months a new wick put in. 

A common servant, or even a 
child, can take care of it. 

That is the “ Pittsburgh,” 
Send for a primer. 


| 
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FAUTY AND FRAGRANC 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT 


| which renders the Teeth pearly white, the Gums rosy, and 
the Breath sweet. By those who have used it, it is regarded 
| as an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. It thoroughly 


moves tartar from the teeth without injuring the ename! 


Pittsburgh, Pa. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND FANCY-GOODS DEALERS. 


PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 





The Dearest 
Spot 
on Karth 


is the spot that’s washed out w2¢hou! 


Pearline. It costs in clothes, in the 
rubbing and scrubbing that wears them 
out quickly; it takes twice the time, and 
. double the labor. It’s expensive washing 
before you“ get through with it—and the cost comes home to you, 
no matter who does the work. 

Pearline saves money by saving work, wear, and time. 
nothing ; washes and cleans everything. 
mon soap, but it does more. 
cheapest in the end. 


Beware of imitations of PEARLINE which cre being peddled from door to door. 
196 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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It hurts 
It costs no more than com- 
It’s cheap to begin with—but it’s 
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The Best is the Cheapest. 


AN ACCIDENT POLICY 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


(Largest Accident Company in the World, 
only Large One in America) 


GUARANTEEING | 


{ For Accidental Death. 
$ 10.000 hed — ie a 
= ~ For Loss of Two Feet. 
’ | For Loss of Two Hands. 
For Loss of Hand and Foot. 


—OR- 
§ For Loss of One Foot. 
$3333.33 \ For Loss of One Hand. 
—WwiTH— 


Per Week for Disablin 
$50 - = { Injury. . 


—oosTs a— 
Professional or Business Man 


$50 = = Per Year. 


Proportionate Benefits and Cost under Pol- 
icies other than Above Amounts. 


Assets, $11,918,000; Surplus, $2,270,000. 
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DUPLICATE iidmnty tates PRESENTS 


We illustrate from oy; 
bargains this month oy, 
of the best we have eve; 
offered. The 5- Piece 
Repoussé Chased ‘Te, 
Set we will sell for $250, 
and the Kettle $190— 
the former would Cost 
$400 and the latter $31; 

bought regularly, a net saving of $275. But this is only one of man, 
which we will send to any address for examination. We have 
profusion of Coffee Spoons, $10 per dozen, Handsomely Cased, sell. 
ing elsewhere at $15. Oyster Forks, $10 and $12, worth from $15 
to $18. Salad Fork and Spoon, $15 to $20, Berry Spoons, and 
hundreds of small pieces from $3 to $10, Handsomely Cased and 
suitable for choice Wedding Gifts. We will promptly fill any order, 
but prefer sending several cases for comparison, paying return ex. 
press charges if we fail to please. 

Old Gold Jewelry or worn-out Silver taken in exchange or pur. 
chased. Send for price-list. 


Established nBa4. JOHNSTON & SON, 150 Bowery. 
WEDDING GIFTS 


of Gold or Silverware will retain the exquisite brill- 
tancy or finish of the silversmith if polished with 
ELECTRO-SILICON, and its exclusive use is a positive 
guarantee against scratching or wearing the most 
delicate surface. 

Our Plate-Cleaning Cabinet, a polished oak case, 
7 in. x 4 in., contains ELECTRO-sILICON (powder ), 
ELECTRO-sILICON Silver Soap, Brush and Chamois, 
is a marvel of convenience for housekeepers. Price, 
75 cents. Prepaid to any address, $1.00. 


Every leading dealer sells Electro-Silicon 
or will obtain it upon request. If not, send 
us 15 cents in stamps for box post-paid. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON hee 72 JOHN ST., NEW Y YORK. 


“ All the world’s a stage, and all 
the men and women merely players.” 
Therefore we expect a great many 
people to be interested in knowing 











that we have ready complete descrip- 
tive catalogues of over 2000 Amateur 
and Standard Plays, Dramas, Farces, Te AICARY 
Speakers’ Dialogues, Readings, Reci- 


tations, Charades, Tableaux, Panto- z C) 
mines, Books of Games, Sports, and TaneP eee ro Ae 
Amusements, Athletics, Gymnastics. 

Magic, etc., etc., which we will send Ti LES GRATES ET. ao 

free on application. Address, men- aie 
tioning Harper's Magazine, 224. WABASH AVE ms. 
THE DE WITT PUB! PUBLISHING HOUSE, 33 Rose St., N.Y. N.Y. CALL CH, oR : 


o> 
KEEP BOOKS ier enee™ cima | OR SEND © iD 'CATALOGUE<~ 


place of a full set of books. Convenient 4 onehaer. all ie Basil a ; 
ened, simple, saves time. West's Self- f-proving Balaace locates “every CHORTHAND Celebrated Pernin System; no © Shading 
error. Send three two-cent stamps for i 16-page qe Position. Trial Lesson and circulars free 
WOLCOTT & WEST, SYRACUSE, N.Y. Write Pernin Shorthand Institute, Detroit, Mich. 
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“HAMMOND” 





TYPEWRITER. 


IDEAL AND UNIVERSAL KEYBOARDS. 
SPEED RECORD AGAIN BROKEN. 


180 Words in One Minute. 
CHICAGO, SEPT. 12, 1890. 


The HAMMOND won the FIRST | 
PRIZES in both of the late typewriter | 
contests, by unanimous decision of five 
printers, representing the largest estab- 
lishments in America. 

A check for $7,267.50 from the U S. 
Treasury for 75 Hammonds. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


447-449 East 52d St., ) 
77 Nassau St., 


FOR CHRISTMAS! 


A USEFUL, 
SUITABLE, and 
ACCEPTABLE 


Present for either a lady or gentleman is the | 


Waterman 


Ideal Fountain Pen. | 
Prices, $2.50 to $30.00. 


; New York. 


**] still find it the most reliable instrument of 
its kind."—Chauncey M. Depew. | 


Money refunded if it does not suit. If 
your stationer will not supply you, don’t take 
any other, but send for circular with price- 
list and testimonials. 

Every fountain-pen user will want either 
the Travellers’ or the Desk size of our new 
Filler and Ink Bottle. The Filler corks the 
Bottle, and the Bottle keeps the Filler ready 
for use next time. 


See advertisements in previous numbers. 
Agents Wanted. Mention Harper's Magazine. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 











(11,90.) 155 Broadway, New York. | 








SES 


Broken promises result from forgetful- 
ness. 

Engagements, like individuals, are for- 
gotten. 

Tablets revive memories of the departed. 
Tablets—z. ¢., B. & G. Co.’s Ivory ones— 
refresh the memory of sqcial and business 


duties. 


“Make a note of it.” Not on paper-— 


| use the pretty B. & G. Co.’s Ivory Tablet, 
| which presents a separate page and a 
| clear face every day. 


It is so pretty that all who see it covet. 

It is so cheap that all who want it can 
buy. 

Costs little, pleases much, accomplishes 
more. . 


Only 10 to 50 cents each, according to 
size and decoration. 


Ask your stationer for them, or send 
direct to 


BALDWIN & GLEASON CO., 
58 Reade Street, New York City. 


“7 do not think T can use any too strong language in 
urging those who take the slightest interest in the great 
struggle of the century to embrace the opportunity you af- 
ford them to peruse these recollections as elaborated in the 
volume you have published. Every veteran who sees it will 
at once become its enthusiastic endorser. It covers the field 


| of the Army of the Potomac with a thoroughness, impar- 


tiality, and interest which certainly have not been excelled, 
and I seriously doubt if it has been equalled in all the lit- 
erature of the war. I beg to be recorded as endorsing it 
in the most unqualified manner. —James Tanner, Com. 


| of Pensions. 


‘RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE 


By WARREN LEE GOSS, 


Author of “The Soldier's Story of His Thr at 
Andersonville and Other Prisons,’ “J 
Boy’s Adventures in the Army of °61- ‘on 

Elegantly illustrated, and one of the most valu- 
able and interesting of all the accounts of the 
Great Civil War. 

Experienced agents wanted to solicit subscrip- 
tions for this work. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
100 Purchase Street, Boston. 


t@ BUBIER’S POPULAR ELECTRICIAN. 
An I}lustrated Mouthly Journal devoted to the bene- 
fits of the Amateur and Public. Postpaid one year, 
50c. ; six months, 25c. Catalogue Free. 
a PUB. co., Lemus, Mass. 


PATENTS 


uTQ FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 
No attorney's fee until Patent is obtained. 
Write for Inventor's Guide. 
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Dining i! Candle-Light, 


And the use of waxen candles in the boud r has 
brought about a revival of the quaint old silver ang 
gold candelabra of the last century. To th 
are not so fortunate as to possess these as an hi 

the modern reproductions, heavily plated . 
metal, may be of interest. 





The three-branch Candelabrum here represe: 

is 9 inches in height, and valued at $13.75. A similar 

style, with two branches, is $10; and with five 

branches, $18.75. Then there are the tall Banquet 

<Candelabra, three branches, 21 inches, $17.50; { 

“branches, 21 inches, $25; and seven branches, 2: 

inches, $40. The Candlestick as illustrated is 1 
© inches high, $7.50. The same may be had taller 

(a Descriptive Catalogues supplied. and shorter for $6.75 and $8.75. 


Ricu -Tasre Cutna anp Grass, Sratuary, Art 
Furniture, Ciocxs, Bronzes, ETC. 


Ovington Brothers, 


330 Fifth Avenue, New York. Brooklyn House: Fulton and Clark Sts. 


ORTICELLI . Wash Embroidery | 

Silk. Unfading Dyes. This is | 

the best way to buy your Wash | 
Silk. The spool keeps the silk clean, pre- 





For years the people have wished for a 
light waterproof Hat that could be worn 
at any time and not sweat the head. 

Our experiments are completed; our 
tests ended. 


EUREKA. 


Our Seamless Waterproof Hat is a 
beauty. Alike on both sides, looks like 
a fine felt hat. Four colors. Very light. 
Indestructible. 


vents shop-wear, and saves your time. Mail orders increasing daily. 


This is also the best size for most kinds} ... $1.50 each, postpaid. 

of fancy work. Buyers should look for | We want an Agent in every city. 
the size EE and the brand “ Corticelli”’ on Manufactured only by Patentees, 
one end of the spool; on the other the 
words “Wash Silk—Fast Color” should| BARKER & CO., 
appear. Enterprising dealers sell it. 27 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., — We make Ladies’ fine Silk Gossamers, 
ae Dey ey eee and Men’s Mackintoshes. 
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.“ "WE ARE ALL SO HAPPY” ‘~| 


Because we play ** HALMA,” and Papa has promised if we are real good children we shall 
have ** BASILINDA,” that new and delightful amusement by the author of ** HALMA.” 
‘* HALMA,” the Popular Game, is just the thing for a Holiday Present. “ BASILINDA,” 
by the author of ** HALMA,” should be in every home. These games are for sale every- 
where. **HALMA” will be sent free on receipt of $1.00;  BASILINDA ” on receipt 
of $1.25. 


E. 1. HORSMAN, Publisher, 80 & 82 William St., New York. — 
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FOUCATE YOUR CHILDREN THE BEST HOME GAME. 


ADAPTED FOR EITHER CHILDREN OR ADULTS. 
WHILE YOU AMUSE THEM! 


With RICHTER’S &6 ” 
imported ANCHOR BOXES 
STONE Building Blocks 
“in miniature.” 
THE TOY OF TOYS! 
Genuine only with Trade- Mark“ Ancor.” 
PRICES REDUCED. 
One letter out of thovsands : 
Coorger Unrow Ivstrrurzs, New Yorx, 
write to us, as follows : 
. . » Your Building Blocks have proved 
of the greatest advantage, usefulness, ... 
Prices from 25 cts. upward. 
At all prominent Toy Dealers. 
FREE Illustrated Descriptive 








es 


1.00 each, 


{ Paper Bound, $ 
2.00 


PRICES. | (ith 


AD. RICHTER & CO, 
310 Broadway, New York. 


Great Sport for Children, 
A LEVER ~ PROPELLING SLED. |, n-sonssate came ber ovr too pohisted which bes bad wo ret 


A wonderful success, will dis- sale. For 20 years the best families have had it in their homes, and so en- 
tance askater on ice,and make | joyed it that now it is always called for when the question arises, “ What 
lively speed on snow path. A | shall we play?’ For sale by leading Book, Stationery, and Toy Stores all 
healthful exercise highly en- over the United States, 


Ty 
*avjad Jo ydyooos uo ‘pyedysod ‘poppe 


> dorsed by Physicians. Send For Afternoon Teas, Soclables, and 
for circular and prices to LA Di E Ss, Home Amusement, Buy 


= GIFFORD M’F’G CO., 
Watertown, N. Y., 
Sole Manufacturers. Gi +b, 


§ = —— The Great M which so ant the people years 
ndispensable to church workers. Monthly, $1 a ago. Beats Table-Tipping, Spirit-Rappings, etc., etc. For 
year. Sample copies, 10c. Publishers of entertain- a real downright, good eyening’s fan, buy a Planchette 
ments for cburch revenne. Catalogue for stamp. Board. Prices, each, 50c. and $1.00. Mailed postpaid. 
The Entertainment Bureau, Council Bluffs, lowa. | SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 41 John Street, Rew York. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


A Memoir of Horace Walpole. 


By Austin Donsson. A limited édition de luxe, printed 
at the De Vinne Press from type, on hand-made linen 
and Japan paper, and illustrated with eleven etchings 
by Percy Moran, by plates, etc. Large octavo. 425 
copies on Dickinson’s hand-made paper, $15.00. 50 
copies on Japan paper, $20.00. 4 copies on vellum. 
Prices on application. These 479 copies embrace all 
that will be printed of this edition for both the United 
States and England. 





Désirée, Queen of Sweden and 
Norway. 


From the French of Baron Hochschild, by Mrs. M. 
Caney. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 





Four Frenchwomen. 
By Austin Dosson. Small 12mo,cloth. This volame 
embraces sketches of Mademoiselle de Corday, Madame 
Roland, Madame de Genlis, and the Princesse de Lam- 
balle. With a portrait of Mademoiselle de Corday, 
etched by Thomas Johnson. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
In the Giunta Series, 

The Journal of Maurice de Guerin. 
Translated from the French by Miss Jessie Frothing- 
ham, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. In the Giunta Series. 


Mungo Park and the Niger. 


By Josern Tuomson, author of “Through Masai 
Land.” 12mo, cloth, with numerous maps and illus- 
trations, $1.25. In the Great Explorers Series. 


Alexander Hamilton. 


(1757-1804), Statesman, Financier, Secreta of the 
Treasury. By Prof. Witt1am G. Sumner, of Yale Uni- 
versity. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. In series Makers of 
America. 


Father Juniper Serra. 


(1718-1784), and the Franciscan Missions in California. 
By Joun Gu.mary Sura, LL.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
In series Makers of America. 


James Edward Oglethorpe. 
(1687-1785), and the Founding of the Georgia Colony. 


By Henry Bevor, Esq. 12mo, cloth, 75 ceuts. In series 
Makers of America. 


George and Cecilius Calvert, Barons 


Baltimore of Baltimore. 


(1580-1676), and the Founding of the Maryland Colony. 
By Witu1am Hann Browns, editor of the Archives of 
Maryland. With portrait of Cecilins Calvert. 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. In series Makers of America. 





MI SCELLANEOUS. 


Our Mother Tongue. 

By Turovore H. Meap. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“Our Mother Tongue” is written with the view of 
enabling the reader, without the aid of any other in- 
struction, to correct any defects and imperfections that 
may exist in his manner of speaking. 


My Study Fire. 


A volume of essays by Hamriton Waicut Master, edi- 
tor of the “ Christian nion,” author of “ Norse Stories 
Retold from the Eddas.” 12mo, boards, $1.25. 








Three Years in Western China. 
By Avexanper Hosiz Octavo, illustrated, $4.00. 








JUVENILES. 


Battlefields and Campfires. 


Being a sequel to “‘ Battlefields of '61,” and carrying 
forward the story of the War for the Uni By 
Wuu1 J. Assor, author of ‘The Blue Jackets of ¢j 
of 1812, of '76.” uarto, with many original j)|ystra’ 
tions by W. C. Jackson. Cloth, $3.00. : 





Wanneta the Sioux. 


By Wangen K. Moorrneap, of the Smithsonian Instity. 
tion. A story of Indian life by one who has lived i; 
the tipis of the Sioux nation and writes from persons 
knowledge. With many illustrations of India 
Octavo, cloth, $2.00. 


Elsie Yachting. 


A new volume in the Elsie Series, by Martua Fixtry 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


y 





Maroussia. 
A Maid of Ukraine. From the French of P. J. Sta} 
with ten illustrations. A most delightful story 


crowned by the French Academy. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 


The Silver Caves. 


By Ernest Incersout, A Mining Story. With illus. 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS and FOR ALL TIME. 


A History of Modern Architecture. 


By James Feroevusson, D.C.L, F.R.S., M.R.A.S., etc 

Thoroughly revised and brought down to the present 

time by Robert Kerr, Professor of Architecture at 

King’s College, London, with many new illustrations 

added. 2 vols., octavo, price announced later. 

A supplementary volume devoted entirely to Modern 
Architecture in America, by Montgomery Schuyler, Esq., 
will appear in 1891, 





A Marriage for Love. 
By Lupovio Haxévy, author of “‘The Abbé Constan- 
tin,” etc. An édition de luxe, with twenty-three full- 
page illustrations, reproduced in photogravure, by Wil- 
son de Meza. Uniform in size with the quarto edition 
of “The Abbé Constantin.” In silk portfolio, $10.00 

The Haunted Pool. 

(La Mare au Diable.) From the French of George 
Sand, by Frank Hunter Potter. Illustrated with four- 


teen etchings by Rudaux. Quarto, beautifully bound, 
$5. 00. 


The Devil’s Picture Books. 
A History of Playing Cards. By Mrs. Joun Kine Van 
Renssriarr. Octavo,with 16 full-page plates in colors, 
and numerous illustrations in black and white. $5.00 


The Sun Dial. 


A Poem, by Austin Dosson. Illustrated with many 
designs reproduced in pwr, and with draw- 
ings in pen and ink, by e Wharton Edwards, and 
hound in unique fashion. uarto, $7.50. An édition 
de luxe on Japan paper, limited to 50 copies, $20.00. 


FICTION. 











The Jew. 


A Novel, by Josernu Ienatitus Kraszewsxr. Trans- 

lated from the Polish by Linda de Kowalewska 12mo., 

cloth, $1.50. 

The story ie laid amid the last uprising of the Poles iv 
the time of Napoleon IIL 


Continued on Next Page. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS.— Continued. 


FICTION.—Continued. | The Household of McNeil. 


A Story of the Scotch Highlands. By Ame.ia E. Barr, 

Peg Woffington. author of “A Daughter of Fife,” “A Border Shep- 

A Novel, by Cuarnies Reapr. With an etched portrait — - The Squire of Sandal Side,” etc. 1%muv, 
by Thomas Johnson. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. In cloth, $1.25. 

the Giunta Series. 





Friend Olivia. 
Christie Johnstone. By Ameuia E. Bang, author of “Jan Vedder's Wife,” 


“The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
A Novel, by Cuartes Reape. With a frontispiece in This story, which {s now running in “The Century 
- jtogravure, by Wilson de Meza. 12mo, cloth, gilt Magazine," will be offered in book form, uniform with 
top, $1.25. In the Giunta Series. Mrs. Barr’s other stories. 





The Gallant Lords of Bois Dorée. Ardis Claverden. 


p i. “ 
By Groner Sanp. Translated from the French by y Rweaine - B ds pre te wane ee = Ww jar Syne 
Steven Clovis. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, uniform with dicate,” “The Stories of the Three Burglars,” etc. 
“Consuelo.” $3.00. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





“The Gallant Lords of Bois Dorée” George Sand —— 

has given a delightful picture of the manners, ideas, and , . 
mode of life of the French nobility resident upon their The Doctor’s Dilemma. 

estates in the first half of the 17th century. A Novel, by Hesua Strerron. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

At the same time a new edition of Hesba Stretton's 
The Delight Makers stories, in new bindings. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, as follows: 
. Bepe's Cuarrry.—In Prison anp Ovr. — THroven a 
A Novel of Pueblo Indian Life By Apour F. Ban- Neepie’s Eyz.—Hester Mortey’s Promise —Carora. 
DELIER. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 | —Coswess anp Casies.—Daviv Luorp'’s Lasr W111. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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A. C. McCLURG & CO.”"S NEW BOOKS. 


HENRIK IBSEN, 1828-88. 
A Critical Biography. By HENRIK J AGER. 
Translated from the Norwegian by WILLIAM 
M. PAYNE, Translator of Bjornson’s ‘‘ Sigurd 
Slembe.” Portraits and Illustrations. $1.50. 
The increasing interest in his works renders this volume, re- 
garded as the authoritative work on Ibsen, peculiarly timely 
and important. Its treatment isa happy blending of biograph- 
ical and critical details covering the whole story of Ibsen’s life, 
discussing each of his works, and treating with especial fulness 
and fairness the social and political theories with which his 


name is connected. ‘The profuse poetical extracts have been 
rendered with singular felicity. 


EDUCATION AND THE HIGHER LIFE. 
By the Rt. Rev. J. L. SPALDING, Bishop of 
Peoria. 12mo, $1.00. 

This is a collection of eight essays having a certain unity of 
subject, theugh each is complete in itself. They plead the 
cause of religion, culture, and higher spiritual life, as opposed 
to the coarseness and materialism of our day. The author’s 
rich style and poetic treatment lend a high charm to the 
serious and elevated thoughts set forth. 

THE LAUREL-CROWNED LETTERS. 
Finely Printed and Bound. 16mo, gilt tops. 
Per volume, cloth, $1.00 ; half morocco, $2.75. 
This series is an effort to make the best letters of the four 

famous letter-writers available for the readers of to-day, with 

such introductions and notes as may make them thoroughly 
intelligible. Many will be thankful to the competent scholars 
who have selected the most charming letters from the volumi- 
nous correspondence of these celebrated personages, and so pre- 
sented them asto make themeasily understood and appreciated. 

THE BEST LETTERS OF LORD CHES- 
TERFIELD. Edited, with an Introductory 
Essay, by EDWARD GILPIN JOHNSON. 

THE BEST LETTERS OF LADY MON-.- 
TAGU. Edited, with an Introductory Essay, 
by OcTAVE THANET. 

THE BEST LETTERS OF HORACE WAL- 
POLE. Edited, with an Introductory Essay, 
by ANNA B. MCMAHON. 

THE BEST LETTERS OF MADAME DE 
SEVIGNE. Edited, with an Introductory Es- 
say, by EDWARD P. ANDERSON. 


me ates OF FOREIGN AU- 
HORS. 


ie series will comprise translations of the best-known 
European writers, presented in compact 16mo volumes, well 
printed on good paper, and prettily bound. Per volume, 
cloth, wet, 75 cents: half vellum, set, $1.25 


Now Ready: 
DOCTOR ANTONIO. By Giovanni RUFFINI. 
THE MORALS AND MANNERS OF THE 
XVII. CENTURY. Being the Characters of 
LA BRUYERE. Newly Translated. Portrait. 
WILHELM MEISTER. By GoetueE, Carlyle’s 
Translation. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Epwarp Dowpen, LL.D., and C. K. 
SHORTER. Portrait. 2 vols. 
Other volumes in Preparation. 
ESSAYS BY FRANCIS BACON. 
Edited, with a Biographical and Critical Intro- 
duction and New Notes, by Prof. M. B. ANDER- 
son. Tastefully Printed and Bound. 16mo,cloth, 


gilt top, $1.00 ; half calf or half morocco, $2.75. | 


The painstaking and conscientious efforts of the editor of 
this new edition of Bacon's Essays, together with its elegance 
of form, warrant its publishers in believing that it will win wide 
appreciation and popularity. Inits preparaticn the previous edi- 
tions and the commentaries upon Bacon have been carefully ex- 
amined, errors discovered and corrected, and new notes added. 


SAVONAROLA. 
His Life and Times. 
M.A. $1.50. 


Prof. Clark writes in popular style, thoroughly ex; 
intricate political system of Florence in its transitior 
succeeds in giving a well-rounded history of a m 
character will always be one of the most interesting | 
to study. 


ODES FROM THE GREEK DR AMA- 
TISTS. Translated into Lyric Metres | 
English Poets and Scholars. Edited 
FRED POLLARD. 16mo, gilt top, vellun 
$1.75. 

The success which attended the publication, in most d 
and exquisite style, of Wharton’s “‘Sappho”’ and Pollard 
edition of Sir Philip Sidney's “ Astrophel and Stella, 
justified the preparation and publication of this volum: 
third in this choice and beautiful series. The editing i 
same careful and scholarly character as that of the former yol- 
umes. The Greek text is given, together with the best 
lation which existed or could be procured. 


MARTHA COREY. 
A Tale of the Salem Witchcraft. By 

STANCE GODDARD Du Bots. $1.25. 

The same material drawn upon by Longfellow for his “ N 
England Tragedies ’’ is here used with greater fulness and 
no less historical exactitude. The story has for its backg 
the dark and gloomy picture of the witchcraft persecut 
which it furnishes a thrilling view. It is remarkable fi 
imagination, wonderfully rapid action, and continued and 
sorbing interest. 


THE LAUREL-CROWNED TALES. 
16mo, gilt tops, per volume, $1.00. 

“The publishers have shown excellent discriminati 
their choice of material for their library of choice ficti: 
they have certainly given the initial volumes a form that 
speaks the warmest praise.” —Beacon, Boston. 


RASSELAS. By SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
ABDALLAH. By Epovarp LABOoULAYE. 
RAPHAEL. By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oniv: 
GOLDSMITH. 
THE EPICUREAN. By THoMAs Moore. 
PICCIOLA. By X. B. SAINTINE. 
SWEET WILLIAM. 
y MARGUERITE Bouvet. Profusely and FE) 
aaa Illustrated. 4to, $1.50. 


This attractive little volume is unlike any other book that 
can be called to mind. It goes back to medizval times, and 
among the lords and ladies who then inhabited the splen- 
did castle that still looks dowa from the heights of Mt. St 
Michael, on the coast of Normandy. It tells the pathetic st 
(with a happy ending) of a little boy, who, had he lived to-day, 
would have been a genuine Little Lord Fauntleroy, and int 
duces also (and makes one fall in love with) a genuine Lit 
Lady Fauntleroy. The illustrations are singularly beautiful 
and appropriate, and make it altogether one of the most at- 
tractive juvenile books of the year. 


ERIC; 
Or, Little by Little. A Tale of Roslyn School. 
By Canon FARRAR. New Illustrated Edition, 
with 78 Original Designs by Gordon Browne 
12mo, gilt edges, $2.00. 

The same wholesome, vigorous, manly spirit which has so 
firmly entrenched ‘*’l'om Brown at Rugby” in the heart of 
every real boy has made “ Eric” second only to that popular 
work. The continued success and constant demand for th 
book resulted in the preparation of the present handsome ed 
tion, the twenty-fourth. The seventy-eight illustrations by 

Gordon Browne are admirably done, and are an exceeding 
valuable addition to the text. 


By WILLIAM | 


R 


Sold by booksellers generally, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
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Houghton, Miffin © Co’s New Books. 








Come Forth. 
A Novel by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS and HERBERT D. WARD, authors 
of “ The Master of the Magicians.” $1.25. 
is is a story of the time of Christ. Lazarus is the hero; several other New Testament char- 


.cters are introduced ; and the story, while true in spirit to the life and thought of the time and place, 


and entirely reverent, is a striking love story, likely to be widely popular. 
The Life of Dorothea' C2zvil Government. 
/ Jo dD pe By JOHN FISKE, author of “ The 
yy Nie “X. | Critical Period of American His- 
tory,” etc. With Questions by 
F. A. HILL, Principal of the 
English High School, Cambridge, 
Mass. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


By FRANCIS TIFFANY. With a 
Steel Portrait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
As the founder of vast and enduring institu- | 
of mercy in America and in Europe, Miss | 





Dix has no peer in the history of Protestantism. An admirable book on American government, 
Mr, Tiffany tells her remarkable story with excel- | equally valuable for schools and for the general 
ent judgment and skill. reader. 


Ascutney Street. 


A Story by Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, author of “ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” 
etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

One of Mrs. Whitney’s excellent stories which actually prove that reality, sincerity, unselfishness, 

noble aspiration make life not only worth living, but infinitely more sane and beautiful than low 
aims and pretence can make it. 


} 

Willham B. Weeden. | James Russell Lowell. 
: : Btu | Literary Essays, 1.-IV. The first 
Economic and Social History | four volumes of an entirely new 
of New England, 1620-1789.| — Edition of Mr. LOWELL’s Com- 
With an Appendix of Prices. 2 | plete Works. To fill ten volumes, 
vols., crown 8vo, $4.50. uniform with the Riverside Long- 
\ work of great value, the fruit of long study fellow, and Whittier. W ith three 
and research, written in a _ strong, attractive Portraits. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 

. $1.50 a volume, uncut, $1.50. 


Aztec Land. 


By MATURIN M. BALLOU, author of “Due West,” “Due South,” “ Due 
North,” “ Under the Southern Cross,” “The New Eldorado,” etc. 
Each book, crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Mr. Ballou, who is well known as one of the most intelligent and enterprising of modern travel- 
lers, has recently visited Mexico. The results of his observations are embodied in a book which 
cannot fail to find a host of readers. 


Ralph Waldo E:merson,| Alfred the Great. 
By THOMAS HUGHES, author of 


Nature, Lectures, and Addresses ; “Tom Brown's School Days at 


and Representative Men. Pop- Rugby,” etc. $1.00. 
ular Edition in one volume, cloth, ; j 

A delightful biography, and a notable chapter 
$1.00. in English history. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


Prudence Palfrey. This charming novel in Riverside Paper Series, 50 cents. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publisher 


Floughton, Muffin & Co., Boston. 
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FIVE CREAT WORKS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY AND UNIFORM WITH STANLEY'S “IN DARKEST AFRICA.” 


Emin Pasha, and the Rebellion at the Equator. 
A Story of Nine Months’ Experiences in the Last of the Soudan Pr, 
inces. By A. J. MOUNTENAY-JEPHSON. With Revision and Co-operg 
tion of HENRY M. STANLEY. Fully Illustrated. 8vo, $4.00. 


CONTENTS.—Start to Find Emin.—Meeting of Stanley and Emin.—Plans Discussed. 
Wadelai to Dufilé.—Trouble Impending.—The Bari Tribe.—Beginning of the Rebellion.—O 
prisonment at Dufilé.—Steam-car Journey with Rebels.—The Rebel Council.—Arrival of the Ma 


Forces.—Prisoners on Parole. —Flight from Wadelai.—-Suspense at Zungeru.—News of Stan 
last.—Start to Join Stanley.—Emin’s Relief. 


FrRoM MR. STANLEY'S PREFACE. 

‘* You have commenced your story where a great gap occurred in my own narrative, a gap 7 
you alone could fill up. You have told your story with so much modesty, and with such absolut. 
Sulness and loyalty to myself, that I cannot but feel pleased and grateful to you. There ts within t 
covers of your volume much matter that ts quite new to me, much that is extremely thrilling an 
ing, and the whole is related with very enviable literary tact and skill.” 


In Scripture Lands. New Views of Sacrec’ Places. 


By EDWARD L. WILSON. With 150 original Illustrations engraved from 

photographs taken by the author. Large 8vo, $3.50. 

This is the first instance in which a fully equipped artist photographer has visited 
the Scripture lands, and has reproduced both by camera and by word painting the 
people, the ruins, and the famous spots which have become household words through 
out Christendom. The narrative is enlivened by the author's personal adventures, 
and is the work of a man whose study of the Scriptures is apparent throughout. 


The Pacific Coast Scenic Tour. 


From Southern California to Alaska.—The Yosemite.—The Canadian 

Pacific Railway.—Yellowstone Park and the Grand Cafion. By HEnNr\ 

T. Finck. With 20 full-page Illustrations. 8vo, $2.50. 

Mr. Finck’s book is a patriotic demonstration of the superiority of American 
scenery. Nothing so elaborate and comprehensive has before been attempted, and 
the book not only furnishes a complete guide to the tourist visiting the wonders of the 
West, but is also an admirable picture of a remarkable country, whose acquaintance 
every one will be interested in making through so observant and vivacious a writer. 
The Viking Age. By Pavut B. Du Cua. 

The Early History, Manners, and Customs of the Ancestors of the Eng. 

lish-speaking Nations. With 1400 illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 

“These luxuriously printed and profusely illustrated volumes embody the fullest 
account of our Norse ancestors extant. Mr. Du Chaillu has gone very fully and very 


carefully over the whole of his ground. This extensive and important work must be 
of high interest to all English-speaking people.”—. Y. Zribune. 


Famous Women of the French Court. 


Translated from the French of IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND by THOMAS 
SERGEANT PERRY. Each with Portrait. 12mo, $1. 25 per volume. 
THE WIFE OF THE FIRST CONSUL CITIZENESS BONAPAR 








Fr 
A, 


. TE. 

HAPPY DAYS OF THE EMPRESS MARIE aA tah a AND THE DECADENCE OF 
LOUISE. T 

MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE END OF 


THE COURT OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 
THE OLD REGIME. In Press. 


Each volume has for its nucleus some portion of the life of one of the eminent 
women who have presided over or figured at the French court, either at Versailles o: 


the Tuileries, But though thus largely biographical, the volumes are equally pictures 
of the brilliant and exciting times they describe. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, N.Y. 
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er ania | Will be noteworthy for a number 
SCRIBNER'S of special features which the pub- 


MAGAZINE lishers believe are of very unusual 


1891 


| "| ing may be enumerated: 


interest, and among them the follow- 





Sir Edwin Arnold ‘win contribute (to begin in the December number) 


a series of four articles on Japan, its people, its ways and its thoughts, Mr. Robert 
Blum, who was commissioned to go to Japan to illustrate the articles, has provided a 
very exceptional series of drawings to accompany Sir Edwin’s text. Other articles 
upon the Japanese national festival, by Prof. John H. Wigmore, of Tokio, also illus- 
trated by Mr. Blum, will follow. 


M ie Henry M. Stanley has prepared an important paper (entirely 
distinct from his book “In Darkest Africa’), Another valuable article in the 
African series will be Mr. J. Scott Keltie’s article suggested by the recent African 
Exhibition held in London. Both papers will be illustrated. 

The W recker, a serial novel by Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne, 
a stirring story, will run through a large part of the year. With illustrations by 
William Hole. 


Professor James Bryce, M.P., the author of “ The American 


Commonwealth,” will write a series of four articles upon India, embodying his recent 
journey and studies in a land of never-ending interest to American readers, 


The Ocean Steamships will be the subject of an important series 
somewhat upon the lines of the successful Railroad articles. Modern ocean travel 
will be treated from both the picturesque and the practical points of view, and 
Passenger Service, The Life of the Officers and Men, Speed and Safety Devices, and 
How the Lines are Conducted, will be touched upon and illustrated. 


Great Streets of the World is the title of a succession of novel 


articles in which author and artist will collaborate to give the characteristics of famous 
thoroughfares. The first, on Broadway, will be written by Richard Harding Davis, 
and illustrated by A. B. Frost; others will follow on Piccadiily, London, the Boule- 


vards, Paris, the Corso, Rome, etc. 


Carl Lumbholtz, the explorer, and author of “Among the Cannibals,” at 


present upon an expedition exploring unknown parts of Northern Mexico, will give the 
history of his travels in two or more papers, accompanied by elaborate illustrations. 


The price of SCRIBNER’S MaGazINE makes it possible to add 
a subscription to one’s other reading at a very small cost. 
Orders should be sent at once. 


Yearly Subscription, $3. Single Number, 25 cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES 


Will offer unusual attractions for the fortheoming year of 129) 
At the Head Among the attractions of Wimp Awake will be Four De ioht 
’ . ful Serials. —_ 
of Young People’s Magazines. ,™'**"* 3 : , 
, Five Little Peppers Grown Up. 

By Mangaxer Stoney. Half a million people know 
abont the “Five Little Peppers and How they Grew 
Fully a million will want to know how the Peppers “ tur 

out.” 





On Time. A brilliant, realistic, and exhilarating raj); 
story, by Kirk Mounrog. 


Marietta’s Good Times. 


A really remarkabie story of a real Americo-Italian gir), by 
ManixTra AMBROSI. - 


Miss Matilda Archambeau Van Dorn, 
By Evizasetu Comies. 


Our Government. A series of articles by Hop, 
Joun D. Lone. 


Besides short stories and practical papers, sketches, pictures, 

oetry, and information, by Mrs. Gen. Logan, Susan Coolidge, 

Nurgaret Sidney, Agnes Repplier, Henry Bacon, Elbridge S§. 

Brooks, Harriet Prescott Spofford, and other famous authors, 

A bewildering promise of good things. Send for a prospectus, 

The younger magazines, Tue Pansy, Over Lirtixn Mew ann 

SUBSCRIBE NOW! Weems and Banytanp, will also have a brilliant array of 

Cut out and send with $2.40 to D. Lothro stories, poems, and pictures to delight their numerous sub- 
Co., and receive CHRISTMAS NUMBER FRE scribers. Send for specimen copies, 15 cents for all four. 





“When found, make a note of!” 


Cap’n Cuttle’s advice was never more pertinent than when applied to good books, and is especially 
applicable this year to the 


LOTHROP HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 


Every intending purchaser of books for Christmas or New-Year’s gifts should examine the follow- 
ing representative new books selected from the great Lothrop List, and which can be examined and 
purchased at any book-store, viz. : 

THE POET’S YEAR. A noe ag te quarto volume devoted to the choicest poems of the seasons. Edited 
by Osoax Fay Apams, and lavishly illustrated. Cloth, $6.00; morocco, $8.00. 

GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD. Practically and panoramically described in a large quarto vol- 
ume. Edited by Ecsemer 8. Brooks, and profusely illustrated. Fine Edition. Cloth, gilt, $3.50. 

OUR EARLY PRESIDENTS, THEIR WIVES AND CHILDREN. Interesting insights into 
the family lives of the six “historic Presidents,” from Washington to Jackson. By Mrs. Hanerr Tayior 
Upton. Fully illustrated, cloth, $4.00; morocco, $8.00. 

OUT-OF-DOORS WITH TENNYSON. Selections from the pastoral poems of England's laureate. With 


a sympathetic Introduction by E.sriwer 8. Brooxs. Fully illustrated and handsomely bound. Square quarto, 
cloth, $2.50, 





FIVE WONDERFUL BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS: AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. By 
MARrG@aRet Stoney (forest and home life). Cloth, $2.25.—THE LION CITY OF AFRICA. By Wri11s Boyp Aten 
(exciting adventure). Cloth, $2.25.— AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE BLUE-JACKETS. By Lieut. H. E. 
Raoapxs, U.S. N. (entertaining travel). Cloth, $2.25.—A REAL ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited by J. A. Wirxtn- 
80n (fact stranger than fiction). Cloth, $1.26.—HOW NEW ENGLAND WAS MADE. By Franoxs A. Humrurey 
(bright historical narrative). Boards, $1.25. 


FIVE GREAT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS: CHUCK PURDY. By W. O. Sropparp 
(breezy New York story). $1.25.—HERMIT ISLAND. By Karuruner Ler Bates (capital girl’s story of adventure). 
$1.25.— FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS MIDWAY. By Marearer Stpney (sequel to that greatest of children’s stor‘ee, 
“Five Little Peppers”). $1.50.—DOLLIKINS AND THE MISER. By Franors Eaton (charming creation of child 
fiction), $1.50.—LITTLE HE AND SHE. By Grace Denio Lrreuriecp (delightful story of a real boy and girl). $1.50. 


OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS: Berourr’s CROWN OF LIFE and Roserrson’s WELLSPRINGS 
OF WISDOM. In Spare Minute Series. $1.00 each.— Prof. Nounse’s THE ICE ZONES and Dr. Buoxtry’s THE 
MIDNIGHT SUN. Descriptions of Northern travel. $2.25 each.— Miss Fatrrieiy’s STARTING POINTS. Fo: 
Young Men. Uniform with ‘* Helps by the Way.” $1.00. —Hetren Campseti’s ANNE BRADSTREET. $1.25. 
—Miss Hanscom’'s annotated edition of LAMB’S ESSAYS. $1.25.—Matooim Townsenn’s U.S. A museum of curious 
American facts. $1.50.—Reunen G. Tuwartres’ entertaining STORY OF WISCONSIN and Miss Connetty's pict- 
uresqne STORY OF KENTUCKY. $1.50 each. And a whole catalogue full of remarkably interesting books. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE, 


D. LOTHROP CO., Publishers, Boston. 
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T. Y. CROWELL & CO’S NEW 


BOOKS. 





The Founding of the German Empire by 
William I. 


Translated from the German of HEINRICH VON 
SyBEL, by Professor MARSHALL LIVINGSTONE 
PERRIN, of the Boston University. 5 volumes. 
Svo, Cloth, $1c.00. Half morocco, $15.00. 
Jane Eyre. eV ee 
By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. With 48 illustra- 
tions engraved by Andrew. Carefully print- 
ed from beautiful type on superior calendered 
paper. 2 volumes. I2mo. Cloth, gilt top, 
boxed, $5.00. Half calf, $9.00. dition de 
luxe, limited to 250 numbered copies, large 
paper, Japan proofs mounted, $10.00. 

Jane Eyre is one of the books which seem destined to 
live. Its original and vivid style, its lifelike and pow- 
erful plot, its tremendous moral purport (once misun- 
derstood, but now recognized), make it one of the most 
absorbing novels ever written. The present illustrated 
edition is as perfect as will ever be produced. Press- 
work, paper, illustrations, and binding combine into a 
whole that is a delight to the eye and a cynosure for a 
ibrary. 

The Portable Commentary. 
By JAMIESON, FAUSSETT, and BRowN. 2 vol- 
umes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 

This convenient manual has a world-wide reputation 
1s the best book of its kind in the English language. It 
is full, yet concise, easily understood, clear in type, con- 
venient in size; a work that should be in the hands of 
every student of the Bible. 

The Narrative of Captain oo Soldier 
of the Empire, 1776-1850. 
An autobiographical account of one of Napo- 
leon’s Body Guard. Fully illustrated. 12mo. 
Half leather, $2.50. Half calf, $5.00. 

The recollections of Captain Coignet, perfectly authen- 
ticated, come to us like a voice from those mighty masses 
who under Napoleon made Europe tremble almost a hun- 
ired years ago. It is the record of the daily doings of a 
private soldier, who fought in many great campaigns. 





They are marked by quaint frankness and naiveté, an | 
honest boastfulness thoroughly Gallic, and a keen sense | 
of the pictnresque value of truth. Nothing like these | 


memoirs has ever been published. They are original, 
shrewd, clever, and they make the Napoleonic days live 
again, 


———— Sketches or Old New-England 
ife. 


By Mrs. WILLIAM CLAFLIN. _ Iilustrated. 
16mo. Unique binding, $1.25. 


The old New England life is rapidly fading, not only | 


from existence, but even from the memory of people. It 
is, therefore, well that those who were in touch with the 
best elements of this quaint and homely life should put 
upon paper and perpetuate its traditions and half-forgot- 
ten memories. This Mrs. Claflin has done for the town of 
Hopkinton, where her grandparents lived, and “Brampton 
Sketches” stand out as a truthful record of a peculiarly 
interesting provincial town. 


Real Happeni 
By Mrs. WILLIAM CLAFLIN. 12mo, booklet 
style, 30 cents. 
Under the above attractive title, Mrs. Claflin has col- 
lected, into a littie volume of less than fifty pages, five 


simple, unaffected stories from actual life. They are all | 


pleasantly told, and are filled with a warm feeling of love 
and humanity. 


Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon Bona- 


Special Limited Edition, with over 100 illus- 
trations. § volumes, gilt top. Half leather, 
$10.00. 


Gold Nails to Hang Memories On. 
A rhyming review, under their Christian names, 
of old acquaintances in history, literature, and 
friendship. By ELIZABETH A. ALLEN. §8vo, 
gilt edges, $2.50. 

This is the most origipal autograph book ever pnb- 
lished. It aims to give a histury and record of the more 
or less Christian names, and at the same time to com- 
memorate the most familiar and famous men and women 
who have borne them. The book, therefore, has not only 
an interest of its own, but is distinctively educational. 
Spaces are left on each page for autographs. 

The Robber Count. 
By JuLtius WoLrr. Translated from the 23d 
German edition by W. Henry and ELIZABETH 
R. WINSLOW. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

This masterpiece among Julius Wolff's prose romances 
is luid in mediseval times, and, as in “* The Saltmaster,” 
the author has canght the spirit of those days and trans- 
ferred it to his pages. It will be a notable addition to 
our list of historical fiction. 

Family Manners. 
By E.izaBeTH GLOVER, author of ‘ Talks 
about a Fine Art,” etc. Booklet. Half cloth, 
30 cents. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. 
By THoMAsS HuGHEs. With §3 illustrations 
engraved by Andrew, carefully printed from 
beautiful type on calendered paper. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00; full gilt, $2.50. Edition de luxe, 
limited to 250 numbered copies, large paper, 
Japan proofs mounted, $5.00. 

Praise or comment on this classic would be a work of 
supererogation. Every parent sooner or later puts it 
into his children’s hands. We can only say that the 
present edition is by all odds the best that has ever been 
offered to the American public. Printed from large type, 
well illustrated, and handsomely bound, it makes a book 
worthy of any library. 

Famous European Artists. 
By MRs. SARAH K. BOL?TON, author of ‘‘ Poor 
Boys Who Became Famous,” etc. With por- 
traits of Raphael, Titian, Landseer, Reynolds, 
Rubens, Turner, and others. 12mo, $1.50. 

In this handsome volume Mrs. Bolton relates sympa- 

thetically, and with her usual skill in seizing upon salient 
| points, the lives of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Turner, and 
other artists whose names are household words. The 
sketches are accompanied by excellent portraits. 
Famous English Authors of the 19th Century. 
By Mrs. SARAH K, BOLTON, author of ‘* Poor 
Boys Who Became Famous,” etc. With por- 
traits of Scott, Burns, Carlyle, Dickens, Ten- 
nyson, Robert Browning, etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

During a recent visit abroad Mrs. Bolton had the op- 
portunity of visiting many of the scenes made memor- 
able by the residence or writings of the best-known 
English authors, and the incidents which she was thus 
enabled to invest with a personal interest she has woven 
into'the sketches of Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning, and 
other authors of whom she writes. These two compan- 

| ion volumes are among the best of the famous ‘* Famous” 
Series. 
Half a Dozen Boys. 
By ANNA CHAPIN Ray. 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.25. 

This is a genuine story of boy life. The six heroes are 
capital fellows, such as all healthy lad, or girls either, for 
that matter, will feel their hearts warm toward. The sim- 

ye incidents and amusements of the village where they 
ive are invested with a peculiar charm through the hearty 
and sympathetic style in which the book is written. It 
is a book quite worthy of Miss Alcott’s pen. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
THE LIGHT OF ASIA; Or, the Great Renunciation. Being the life ae! teaching of Gautama, Pr; 
India and founder of Buddhism. By Str Epwin Arnon, M. A., K.C.L.E., C.S.1. Holiday Edition. 
12mo. With a new portrait of the author by Damman. Gilt top, price $1. 30; full gilt, gilt edges, p: 
The illustrations are taken for the most part from photographs of Buddhist sculptures and frescoes 
ancient ruins of India, averaging 2000 years old, many of them being identified by eminent archeologica 
ties, both in India and at home, as actually illustrating scenes in the life of Gautama Buddha, the founder 
dhism, and the hero of Mr. Arnold’s poem. 


ONE SUMMERS LESSONS IN PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. Told in the form of 
for young people. By Curisting Cuariin Brusu, author of “ The Colonel’s Opera Cloak” and * Inside 
Gate.” With many lastrations. One volume, 16mo, cloth, price 75 cents. 
An admirable little book. . . . We advise every would-be artist to take Mrs. Brush as a mentor.—Bea 
IDYLLS OF THE FIELD. BY LEAFY WAYS. Brief studies from the book of nature. 
Kaieut. With numerous illustrations by E. T. Compton. 12mo, cloth, price $1.50 each. 
For casual reading or for leisurely perusal there are few recent products of the press so well svited to be 
chosen companions of the lover of out-door life as the two whose characteristics we have briefly indicated. 
that our own woods and fields might find so earnest, competent, and unpretentious an historian.—Beacon, 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION, 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS. A Tale of the House of the Wolfings and All the Kindreds of 1} 
Mark, written in prose and in verse, by Witttam Morris, author of “The Earthly Paradise.” 
style, price $2.00 

Who shall say whether Morris is the better inventor or singer in this beautiful work—in a song that is so ladep 
with story, a story which, whether prose or verse, is such pure singing ?—Nation. 

THE WINDS, THE WOODS, AND THE WANDERER. A Fable for Children. 
Wesse.uorrt, author of ‘‘ Sparrow, the Tramp,” and “ Flipwing, the Spy.” 
cloth, price $1.25. 

DEAR DAUGHTER DOROTHY. 
Sinall 4to, cloth, price $1.00. 

STORIES TOLD AT TWILIGHT. 

“ Firelight Stories,” etc. 

A Story. 

“Tip Cat.” 





Seu: 


By F. A. 


the 
Would 


1e 
12mo, Oxford 


: By Livy F. 
With illustrations. 16mo, 


By Miss A. G. Piympron. With seven illustrations by the author 


By Louise Caanpier Mouton, author of “ Bed-time Stories, 
With illustrations by H. Winthrop Peirce. 16mo, cloth, price $1.25. 


ZOE. By the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey'’s Mission,” and “ Laddie,”’ ‘‘ Pen,” “Our Little Ann,” “ Lil,” ar 


16mo, cloth, price 60 cents, 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
THE THE 


SOO! Goeitest! Best! CHEAPEST! 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Every Case, or Money Refunded. 
WHY PAY 30 CENTS FOR a SONG WHEN YOU CAN GET THIS BOOK WITH GOO FOR THE SAME PRICE? 


Handeomet Printed From New Pilates. 
SOME OF ITS CONTENTS : 30 MORK OF ITS CONTENTS : 
Annie Laurie Eureka \S C. Katty darling | Old arm-chair 
Baby mine Fisher's child aa RY Lilly Dale Pesky Ike 
; aptain Jinks | | Galley § Slave ws SON GSTER « OF sie" Blane Tread-mill 
Jandy Pat u Ann ary’s dream | Vicar of Bray 
Danube River Janet s choice Nelly Gray Washing-day 
Araby's daughter | Chevalier’s lament) In the starlight Love's ritornella | Old Dan Tucker | Roslin castle 





Canaan Gaffer Gre Lorelei Shamrock 











Bay of Biscay | First love Lottie Bell Ranordine 
Auld lang syne 


Clare de kitchen 


Bachelor's fare 
Bacon and greens 
Beautiful bells 
Beautiful Bessie 
Be gone dull care 
Bell Brandon 
Ben Bolt 

Bessy's mistake 
Betsy Baker 
Beware 

Birds in the night 
Blue-eyed Mary 
Blue-eyed Milly 
Black-eyed Susan 
Blue tail fly 

Bold privateer 
Bonnie doon 
Bonnie Dundee 
Brave old oak 
Broken yoke 
Brose and butter 
Bruce's address 
Bryan O'Lynn 
Buy a broom 
Caller Herrin 
Castilian maid 


Coal black rose 
Colleen Bawn 


| Concealment 

| Darby the blast 

fi Dearest Mae 

parted days 

| Denes Astore 
Ding, dong, bell 

| Don't come late 
Dream is past 
Emerald Isle 

| Ever of thee 

| Fairy tempter 
Farewell ladies 

| Farmer's boy 
Finigan’s wake 

| Flee as a bird 
Flying tra 
Garibaldi toma 

| Ginger's wedding 
Girls and boys 

| Give a kiss to me 

| Green sleeves 

| Gumbo chaff 
Hail Columbia 


| 


| Little barefoot 
uittle bo-peep 
zittle boy blue 
zittle sunbeam 
wong tail blue 


wish you well Lubly Dine 


Old Grimes 


Rural felicity 


| I won't be a nun 
| Jim along Josey 


| Come back to Erin! Jim Brown 


| Jim crack corn 

| Jim Crow 
Johnnie Cope 
Johnny Sands 
Jolly darky 

Jolly raftsman 
Jonny Boker 
Juanita 

Kathleen Aroon 
Katty darling 
Katy’s letter 

| Killarney 

| Kitty of Coleraine 
| Knight errant 
ancashire lass 
Launigan's ball 
aw 

zife let us cherish 


aggie Lauder 
ag, ie’ 's secret 
aiden's prayer 
ary Morrison 
ary of A 
edical stu 
ellow horn 
en of Harlech } 
iniature 

instrel boy 
instrel's return 
iss Lucy Long 
iss Wrinkle 
odest bachelor | Over 
olly Bawn | Past 
olly Malone | Pilot 
urmuring sea | Fosel hers 
ush, mush ‘0. 

usical wife 

y ain countrie 
My country 

My heart is true 
My Nannie, 0! 
My pretty pearl 
National debt 


Old Joe 
Old Kin 


nt 


| Ole pee de 
O Mr. Coon! 


there 





gait 
Red, red 


Old Ireland for’ er’ Seaside cottage 


Old King Cole 

Crow 
Old kite en clock) 

| Old maid's ball 

| Old oaken bucket| 

Old Tubal Cain 

Ole gray goose 


Origin of the harp 
| Our little queen 


Sealf old maids 
Queer little man 
party 
»gie 


| Settin’ on a rail 
Shabby genteel 
Shule agra 
Solomon's temple 
| Squeak the fife 
Standard-bearer 
Standard watch 
Stopdat knocking 
Sweet Kitty May 
| Sweet long ago 
Swiss boy 
\2 = little niggers 
hree blind mice 
"1 ‘is midnight h'r 
T wig of Shillelah 
+ wi fight dews 
Virginia rosebud 
| Warblings at eve 
Watchman 
| Whisper of love 
lw idow Malone 
Willie Riley 
hs ork, niggers 
Wounded hussar 


Cc — in the air 


Heppy Le ought 





No one to love 
Not married yet 


ans, weary day 


Robinson Crusoe Yankee doodle 


Cha 
LITTLE A 








fae d Mary Lou 
NNIE RooN Y%1 WHISTLE 


siana belle 
AND WAIT FOR KATIE, LITTLE FISHER 


The above book, containing the words and music 


|O baby mine 


Rock-a-bye » baby) Ze Ye mony birds 
Rollickin 


na Lee 
IDEN, oan 390 others. 





§ uesdoiu3g pue —— ‘9/09 oe ep 


of all of above 600 Songs, for sale by all News, Book 
and Music Dealers, or sent by mail, postage paid, 


on receipt of 30 cents (stamps or silver) by 


. N. TRIFET, 408 Wash. St., Boston, Mass | CENTS 
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eu 
N its forty-second year of publication Tar Inpgrenpent stands easily at the head of the religious and literary 
rs | weekly newspapers of the world. Being undenominational, it has an excellent opportunity to present to its 
FA readers articles on all religious questions; and both clergymen and laymen seek its pages because they give a freer 
and fuller discussion of living topics than any denominational paper can publish. Having thirty-two folio pages, it 
be the has space to give all of the important religious intelligence; and to aid it in doing so, it has a paid corps of cor- 
N i respondents scattered all over the world. The matter of expense is not considered in its aim to give its readers 
what is best, freshest, and most valuable. 
F* )R forty years past the design of Tus InpErEN»ENT has been to publish the ablest and best family paper in the 
f the world, and such it has now become. Aside from the religious features of Tar Inperennent, its literary 
xford attractiveness is unequalled. A glance at the names of our general contributors will convince any one that the lit- : 
erary merit of Tae InpEPeNDeNT is of the highest. Its department devoted to book reviews is probably better \ 
. and fuller than can be found in any other American periodical; and it is only equalled by those of the Athenceum 
and the Academy, of London. i 
vF ; ; ; 1 
l6mo T has altogether twenty-two different departments, nearly all of which are edited by or contributed to by special- f 
sts. These departments are: Literature, Fine Arts, Music, Science, Religious Intelligence, Missions, School and i 
‘ College, News of the Week, Hymn Notes, Ministerial Register, the Sunday-school, Sanitary, Pebbles, Biblical Re- if 
search, Farm and Garden, Insurance, Weekly Market Reports, Financial, Commercial, Personalities, Old and Young, 7 
' Puzzledom, Selections. 2 
T= InpEPENDENT rigidly excludes from its columns advertisements of a doubtful character, or any by which 
and subscribers might be misled and lose money. In consequence, space in its advertising columns is sought by | 
the very best class of advertisers, to the satisfaction both of the advertiser and subscriber 
] URING the past year Tur INpEPenvent, desiring that its subscribers should have stories by the very best 
living authors, has published contributions from Katharine Lee Bates, 8S. G. W. Benjamin, Rebecca Harding } 
Nn. Davis, Elaine Goodale, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Julie M. Lippmann, Grace Denio Litchfield, Margaret J. Preston, F 






Charles G. D. Roberts, Maurice Thompson, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Elizabeth Stoddard, Horace Townsend, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Prof. H. H. Boyesen, Susan Coolidge, Thomas Dunn English, 
Louise Imogen Guiney, Edward Everett Hale, Joaquin Miller, W H. Bishop, T. B. Aldrich, Mrs. L. B. Walford, Lucy 
C. Lillie, William Clyde Fitch, Dora Read Goodale, William O. Stoddard, W. Clark Russell, Arthur Hale, Carlotta 
Perry, Julia Schayer, Agnes Farley Millar, John J.a Becket, Augusta Larned, F. B. Stanford, Edmund Collins, and 
others. The same general policy of providing original stories by the foremost living authors will be maintained. 
A list of its general contributors, embracing the names of a large number of the ablest writers in this country and 
Europe, will be mailed upon request. ’ 


NEW AND SPECIAL FEATURES OF “THE INDEPENDENT.” 


Tue Inpepenpent has made arrangements to print during the coming year many exceedingly important papers, 
treating upon subjects of the greatest interest to all thinking citizens. Among the topics which will be discussed 
by the ablest writers are the following: Railroad Strikes, What laws are demanded for their prevention; 
‘Taxation, How simplified and equalized; Temperance; Sanitary Questions, What National and 
State action is required to promote health; Marriage and Divorce; Endowment of Colleges 
and Schools; How to Promote Patriotism; Education, Inter-Collegiate Games; The Ob- 
servance of Sunday; Emigration, Shall it be restricted? The Civil and Political Rights 
of Women; The Press; National Improvements; Canada’s Destiny; 'The Negro as 
a Political Factor in the South, etc. 







ens 



















TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 


Three months, - - $0.75|Six months, - - - $1.50| Two years,- - - - $5.00 i 
Four months, - - - 1.00! One year,- - - - - 3.00/ Five years, - - - - 10.00 


“TRIAL TRIP” of one month, 30 cents. Single Copies, 10 cents. 















No papers are sent to subscribers after the time paid for has expired. 

Tur Inperenpent’s Clubbing List will be sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wishing to sub- 
scribe for one or more papers or magazines, in connection with Tux InpgPENDENT, can save money by ordering 
from its Club List. 


rotors  aaares THE INDEPENDENT, NEW YORK. 
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SAMPLE COPIES AND FULL PROSPECTUS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Serial Stories for Boys and Girls. { 


The Serial Stories engaged for the year will be of unusual interest and Finely Illustrated. 
Through Thick and Thin; by Molly Elliot Seawell. Suleika; by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
The Heygood Tea Service; by Elizabeth W. Bellamy. Kent Hampden; 
by Rebecca Hardiug Davis. Interlopers; by Julie M. Lippmann. 





Army Life and Adventure. 
By Generals of the U.S. Army. 

A Phenomenal Scout; by Gen. 0. 0. Howard. 

Reading Indian “‘Sign;” by Gen. John Gibbon. 

Hunting Large Game; Gen. John R. Brooke. 

In Big Horn Canon; by Gen. James S. Brisbin. 





Naval Life and Adventure. 
By Admirals of the U.S. Navy. 
Adventures of a Middy ; Admiral David D.Porter. 
Powder Monkeys ; by Admiral S. B. Luce. 
A Chat about Samoa; Admiral L. A. Kimberly. 
Overland in a Man-of-War ; Admiral J. H. Gillis. 


Ola 


— 








Latest Discoveries in Science. 


This Series of Papers explains the recent researches of the greatest Specialists in Science. 


So 


The Stars; by J. Norman Lockyer, F. R. S. 
The Moon; “by Prof. E. S. Holden. The Earth; by Prof. N. S. Shaler. 
The Ocean; by Camille Flammarion. The Sun; by Prof. C. A. Young. 















Or 





College Athletic Sports. 
By Harvard, Princeton and Yale Captains. 
College Boat-racing; by R. W. Herrick. 
Foot-Ball at Princeton; by E. A. Poe. 
Base-Ball: Matches Lost and Won; A. A, Stagg. 


How to Choose a College. 
Four Articles of great value to any young man 
considering a College Education; by 
Pres. Seth Low. Hon. Andrew D. White. 
Prof. Goldwin Smith. Pres. Merrill E. Gates. 
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The Girl With a Taste for Music. 




















i 

How can she make the most of her Voice? A remarkable series of papers written ©) 
expressly for THE COMPANION by the following famous singers : | 
Madame Albani. Miss Emma Nevada. Madame Lillian Nordica. 1 
Miss Emma Juch. Miss Marie Van Zandt. ba 

¥ 

New Subscribers whe send $1.75 now, will receive the paper | 
free to January 1, 1891, and fer a full year from that date, (0 1891 | 
including Deuble Heliday Numbers. Please tion this Magazi wy 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Send Check, Post-ofice Order or Registered Letter. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


We will send the first five packages for $3.25, postpaid, and of the com- 

plete sets for $5.40, postpaid. 

No. 1.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Post 17 Prang & Co.'s and other fine 
Christmas Cards, together with a handsome Magic folding Card, and a Calendar for 1891 

No. 2.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Post » 10 large and finer Cards from the 
above >ublishers, together with a shaped monotint Booklet. 

No. 8.—Fer #1.06, and 6 Cents for Postage, « choice selection of 25 Beautiful Cards, 
of L. Prang & Co.'s, also a handsome Souvenir Booklet 

No. 4.—For 61.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, » salen tion of 10 of our largest and finest 
Cards, together with a Santa-Claus letter illustrated by Mary C. Hopkins, assistant editor of 
St. Nicholas 

No. 5.—For 25 Cents, and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 Prang’s, Tuck's, W ard’s, 
and other beautiful cards. 

No. 6.—Fer 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Christmas Booklets, including one 
shaped Booklet. 

No. 7.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, 7 handsome Souvenir Booklets, 
including one new shaped monotint Booklet; retail price, 25 and 50 cents each, 

Neo, 8.—BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s 
or Tuck’s, 





ee - i! No. 9.-SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 25 Cards, of Marcus 
In A VORTEX”? — We ist Ward's, Prang’s Cards, scsorted. 


ee UP! aoc tt ANS ORAL NOUNS Boca Ye maneaay 
BY THE FOUND. es, at 15, 5 Cents, an e each, for r a 
wasn roe LETELE coe D> or A nniversary, which will be selected with care for different tastes oon 
: MEN AND WOMEN. ages as specified. 
ACHERS. 50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautifal Cards, no two alike, for $1.00, and 8 cents 
FOR TE for te Better assortment, $2.00, and 10 cents for Postage. A very choice selection, 
$3, and 20 cents for Postage. d for 50 cents, and 4 cents for Postage, 25 Cards, no two alike. 
BEACON me... LINEN. For Fashionable Uses is the Best Paper made. 
NWEALTH LINEN. A 3 priced but Fine Grade. 
PAPER, #3 oa SURY BOND. Teughest To made. Is very fashionable. 
7 cakTees TYPE-WRITING PAPERS. ‘“ Best and cheapest in the market.” 
BY THE POUND. We guarantee our prices lowest in America. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes 
PAPER from 10 cts. a pound and upward, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent 
on receipt of 15 cts. These papers are the correct sizes and finish for fashionable correspondence. 


SPECIAL 0 FFER. On orders of $10 and over we will prepay freight charges to neurest railroad station. 
Club your orders with friends and take advantage of this. Agents and Dealers should 
correspond with us. 


ENGRAVED VISITING-CARDS. For $1.75 we send a copper plate, finely engraved, with 50 cards. Estimates 

furnished for Wedding and C lass-day Invitations, Street Dies, Crests, and 
Stamping. Samples free on application. All the work is done on our premises. We employ only the best workmen 
and use the finest cards. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Handsome boxes of fine stationery, plain or illuminated, for 85 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 to $2.00 each, 
sure to give satisfaction. 


EH. EX. CARTER c& CO.7., 3 Beacon St., Boston. 


SPECIAL 15 Months 
OFFER for the 
FOR 1891 Price of 12 


Send this (Harper's) advertisement with $4 (the ordinary —— tion price for 1891) direct to the publisher 


(THIS - ESSENTIAL) before Jan. 1, and you will receive 15 months’ su bscription (from October, 1890, to December, 
1891) of this 


LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE. 


It is really indispensable to all Teaching or Learning Oil, Water-Color, or China Painting, Charcoal, Crayon, 
or Pastel Drawing, Etching, Pen Drawing, Modelling in Clay, Wood Cerving, Brass Hammering, Fret Sawing, 
etc., etc. Every number wi i contain 3 artistic color plates (for copying or for a 8 ee ae of 
working designs, i!lnstrated descriptions of Artistic Houses with valuable suggestions for Decorating an urnish- 
ing; Needlework Designs for Church and Home, and from 24 to 40 folio pages crowded with Art News, Art Criticisms, 
Artists’ Biographies, and Practical Articles (profusely illustrated) on every kind of art for amateurs. Remember 
that by availing youreelf of this offer before Jan. 1, 1891, you will receive 








For $4 you get 45 For $2.25 you get get 12 Mos. 
Superb Color Subscription with every- 
Studies and Fifteen thing in the $4 Edition 
Months’ Subscription. except the Color Plates. 


namely: the ‘October, November, and December issnes of 1890, each containing 3 sumptuous color studies (em- 
bracing Flowers, Landscape, Figures, and Animals). As it may not suit some persons to send the entire $4 at once, 
we are willing (as a test of the value of ** The Art Amateur”) to send them these 3 months (Oct., Nov., and Dec.) 
for $1, with the privilege of sending the remaining $3 before Jan. 1, for the next 12 months (Jan. to Dec. 1891). 
This privilege will absolutely be withdrawn after that date. 


All interested are requested to wriie to the publisher immediately, stating their preferences in regard to the 
color plates to be given in Tne Arr AMATEUR next year, so that the wishes of all may be considered. 


KEEP THIS PARAGRAPH. —If sent “(with $4 for 1891) daring December, it will entitle you to receive 
the OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, and DECEMBER numbers (1890) FREE; if sent during January, 1891, it will entitle 
you to the NOVEMBER and DECEMBER numbers FREE; sent during ay will entitle you to the DE- 
CFMBER number FREE. That is, we offer 45 Colored Plates to December (1890) Subscribers ; 42 to January (1891) 
Subscribers ; 39 to February Subscribers. 

Srrommen Copy oF THE ART AMATEU n, with 3 color studies, and 8 pages supplementary working designs for China 
Ps ainting, Carving, Needlework, 25e.; and, Sree, iustrated Catalogue of 70 Color Studies, and Prize Clab Circular. 

®” Prof. Ernest Knanfft is eng: ged on a profusely illustrated manual of Pen Drawing fot Book and Magazine 
ilustrating, based on his valuable articles on this subject now running through Tuk Art Amargur. Dne notice of 
publication will be given; also of Prof. Knaufft’s Manual of Freehand Drawi ing, and (illustrated) The Art Schools 
of the United States, likewise in preparation. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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The Latest Book on 
AFRICA 
And the Best that has 


yet been written. 





A fascinating book, that will charm, ele- | 
vate, instruct, and amuse, is a rarity. 

Because it is rare it attracts attention | 
when it appears. | 

“The Ogowe Country” is a delight: | 
ful, bright, graphic narrative of fifteen | 
years actual experience on the Dark 
Continent. So vivid in descriptive detail | 
of country, climate, customs and habits of | 
the people, the reader imagines himself | 
on the spot and feels surrounded by an 
African atmosphere. 

The author, Joseph H. Reading, tells 
his story in a forceful and readable way. 
He has a peculiar charm of style that at 
once attracts the attention. His profound 
knowledge of the country undoubtedly | 
gives him prominence as the greatest liv- 
ing authority on African matters. 

The illustrations, which are hardly nec- 
essary, so graphic are Mr. Reading’s de- 
scriptive powers, number more than 60 
beautiful full-page engravings, all taken 
from photographs. The book contains 
nearly four hundred pages, and the letter- 
press and paper are of the finest art can 
produce. 

For men of business, women of leisure, 
and children who are fond of tales of travel, 
the reading of the “ Ogowe Country” will 
prove a highly interesting and delightful 
occupation for the winter evenings. 





Sent by mail. postpaid, on receipt of $3.00. Descriptive ; 


circular free 
Reading & Co., 
American Printing House, 
1019 Cherry Street, Phila., Pa. 
Trade supplied by 
Charles T. Dillingham, | 


718 and 720 Broadway, New York City. | 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD IN THE * \77) 
TEENTH CENTURY.” ‘% 
“The New York NaTion—a newspaper \ 
read regularly and with profit, a newspape 
is the t, so far as my experience govs 


4 of 
American newspapers, and one of the best new. 
papers anywhere.’ P 


THE NATION, 


an independent weekly journal, was 
established in 1865. Its contributors 
include the most prominent names jy 
literature, science, and art, both in this 
country and abroad. It is emphati: 

ally found in the homes of people oj 
culture and refinement. No intelli. 
gent American desirous of keeping 
abreast of the best political and liter. 
ary thought of the day can afford to 
be without it. Subscription price, 
$3.00 a year, postpaid. 

To Advertisers: 


The issues of the Natron to be published on Thurs. 
days, November 26th, December 4th, 11th, and 18th, 
will be holiday issues containing the announcements 
of the leading publishere and other discriminating 
advertisers. Nee for these issues should be in our 
hands by each Tuesday preceding the dates above 
mentioned. 


wh 


Address 
PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
208 Broadway, New York City. 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue of Fine 
China, Art Pottery, Rich Cut Glass, Wedding Gifts, 


&c., mailed free, upon application to 


HIGGINS & SEITER, 60 & 62 West 224 St. N.Y. 


00K BINDING well done, with good materials, 
. for 60c. Scribner's, Harper's, and 
ae 
CHAS. MACDONALD & CO., 
Periodical Agency, 
55 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 


SAVE MONEY. Before you buy 


ICYCLE or Jyritih 











BEND A GLIP OF PAPER ¢ oar 
end So cuasinctieerte ee 


ei 
MILLER BROS STEEL PENS 





F 


GRANULA 


The most nutritious and digestible of Foods. Delicious 





| to all tastes. Send for pamphlet. Trial box by mail, 36c. 


Address OUR HOME GRANULA CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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ASK YOUR 


FURNISHER 


FOR 


(4 curs 





Collars 
and Cuffs 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Claett, Coon & Co., 


TE. MW CLUETT, COON & 60.8 
UIL )P ‘SS 
.— MARK. 


Wii) STIRS. 


SHIR \T SBes : EST Sold Everywhere 
With : 


Increasing Popularity. | 











A NEW BOOK FROM COVER TO COVER 


JUST ISSUED FROM THE PRESS. 


Fully Abreast with the Times | The Authentic Webster's Una- 
bridged Dictionary, comprising the 
issues of 1864, "79, & 84, copyrighted 
property of the undersigned, is now 
Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged 
under the supervision of Noah Por- 

| ter, D. D., LL. D., of Yale Universi- 
|ty, amd as a distinguishing title, 


WEBSTER'S \ Sezrasmcewomest en 


ae work upon this revision 
has i ti f 
INTERN ATIONAL _ — n active progress for over 
| Not 1 than One Hundred d 
DICTION ARY editorial. laborers ely. becn = 
| gaged upon it. 
| Over $300,000 expended in its 
preparation before the first copy 
was printed. 


1 
A GRAND INVESTMENT Critical comparison with any other 
For the Family, the School, the Professional or | oa is invited. 
Private Library. GET THE BEST. 


The Various Bindings are Especially Rich and Substantial. 
Illustrated Pamphlet containing Specimen Pages, &c., will be sent prepaid upon application. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


TROY PRESS. os ARCHITECTURE ! 
beg tea ! PAINTING! 

The Famous and Favorite Family Newspaper. rata hehg IN GY page Illustrated Catalogue 
Fifty Thousand Readers. sent free. Address Wm. T. Comstock, 28 Warren St., N.Y. 
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HALLET & DAVIS, 


179 TREMONT STREET, 


Boston. 


he rs 
IANOS 


HED IN 185]. 
ne S51 


~) 


THEY COMBINE 


SYMPATHETIC, PURE AND RICH 
TONE. GREATEST POWER, ELE- 
GANCE AND DURABILITY. 


THEY ARE SOLD ON THE MOST 
ACCOMMODATING TERMS, DELIV- 
ERED IN YOUR HOUSE FREE OF 
EXPENSE, ANYWHERE IN THE 
UNITED STATES, AND SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED. 


Catalogues and full information mailed 
free on application. 











VOSEX SONS PIANO GO, 
v\ \ i NM AS 





Oleck Prans 


CREAT POWER, 
EVENNESS OF SCALE, 
RICH SINCINC QUALITY, & 
ABSOLUTE DURABILITY. 





| 


. p> ot 4 
Used by hundreds of Academies, Colleges, Schools, 


etc., for more than 33 YEARS in preference to 
all others, because the Steck Pianos have proved to 
be the Most Reliable Instruments after the severest 
tests. 


WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER.—: Everywhere acknowledged to be 
erce llent.” 
LISZT.—“ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
ESSIPOFF,.—“ The very best piano made.” 
WILHELM J.—‘ Rank far above all possible 


competition.” 





LUCCA, —-“ Are unparalleled for the majestic | 


singing quality of tone.” 

TAMAGNO.—“ Combine all the essential qual- 
ities of a really perfect piano, immense power with 
exquisite sweetness,” 


ARDITI.—“ Without fear of contradiction the 


Steck ranks higher than all other instruments now | 


manufactured.” 


GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers, 


Warerooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 


| UNEXCELLED IN PRECISION AND DELICACY OF 
TOUCH AND DURABILITY. 
If rot for sale by your local dealer, address 
| The JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
“From Andante to Allegro,” a beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet, will be mailed to any one who will mentio 
where this advertisement was seen. 
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MIT ie 
Pa (ttt 


Marriage is Not a Failure! 


It was decided that way before time was, and in accordance with the order of things 
you will marry and be happy, ¢f you are wise, and by the same token you will furnish 
your house with an Ivers & Pond Piano ; not forgetting that our SOFT STOP will 
be worth more to you than the whole price of any piano, for you can keep up your 
music without disturbing the baby’s naps, and without detriment to your husband’s 
quiet game of whist. Do you prefer that he should do his card playing at home? 
Then you want our Soft Stop. Write us a postal card and find out all about it and 
much besides regarding pianos. 

WE SHIP ON APPROVAL, piano to be returned if unsatisfactory on 
trial in your home. Railway freights both ways at our expense. 

DISTANCE MAKES NO DIFFERENCE-—1 mile or 2000 miles are 
alike to us. Old instruments taken in exchange ; terms of payment made easy. 


100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


Masonic Temple, 183-186 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


OUR LATEST STYLES CAN BE SEEN AT 
J. G. RAMSDELL'S, 1111 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. W. J. DYER & BRO.’S, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
F. H. CHANDLER'S, 300 Fulton St., Brooklyn PHILIP WERLEIN’S, 187 Canal St., New Orleans. 
G. W. HERBERT'S, 18 East 17th St., New York. SANDERS & STAYMAN'S, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond. 
For Pacific Coast, KOHLER & CHASE, San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE VOCALION, 


THE ONLY EFFECTIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR THE PIPE ORGAy 
For CHURCHES, CHAPELS, LODGES, ASSEMBLY ROOMS, DRAWING-ROoMs. 


Undistinguishable in tone 
from a fine Pipe Organ. 

Unaffected by changes in 
temperature, 

Remains in tune. 

Hardly affected by damp- 
ness. 

Occupies only one quarter 
to one third the space of a 
Pipe Organ. 

Movable without being 
taken to pieces. 


Costs less than one half 
as much as a Pipe Organ of 
equal capacity and variety. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Send for Catalogue and Price-list to 


Tt is the best substityt 
the Pipe Organ with whict 
acquainted. For sma 
where quality of ton< 
ceive appreciation, th: 
will meet with special fayo 

Crarenor Eppy. 
Organist 1st Presb.Ch., ¢} 


FOuld re 
Vocalior 


“Tt is not an unw ed 
prediction that the Voca 
must come into genera 
service as a substitute for s; 
Pipe Organs.” 

Esen Tovesre, 

Director N. E. Conservatory 


“Each stop has its character. 
istic quality ; the flute is really 
flute-like, and the clarinet pre 
serves the peculiar woode: 
acter of the original.” 

W. J. DaMroscu, 

Leader of Grand Opera, N. Y 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 
STEINWAY PIANO ‘WAREROOMS, 174 & 176 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





HEA DQUARTE RS IN AMERICA FOR MUSIC BOXES. 


No Music Boxescan be Guaranteed without Gautschi’s 
Patent Safety Tume change. Patent, Nov. 12, 1889, 
Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. 





ME ieee 


FR — M0 
sag Mie np Pony. 


er L —— 
NEWS onc: 


my 


20 


FULLY 
VNARRANTED 
(ATALOGUES 
Free 


is 


IDEAL MUSICAL BOX 


Is the Latest Invention in Swiss Musical Boxes. 
It is the Sweetest and Most Perfect Instrument 
for the Parlor. Any number of tunes can be ob- 


tained for it. The Largest Stock of Musical Boxes 
in America, Send 4 cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue, 


J AGOT & $0 298 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


SCHER 


% DURABILITY 
MODERATE PRICES 


BASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 


DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, 


* FOR MORE THAN 


Fifty Years before the Public. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability 


WAREROOMS. 
| BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
|= & 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 
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PITKIN & BROOKES, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS, CHICACO. 


ropaics, Carara Marbles, Fine Bronzes, Choice Pottery, Rich Cut Glass, Art Novelties, 
Table Services from all the Leading Factories of Europe and America. 





FACTORY’S AGENTS FOR 
ROYAL COPENHEZTHAGHEN CHINA. 
PIANO, BANQUET, AND TABLE LAMPS. 
A Superb Line of Reliable Wares for Home Embellishment. 
VISITORS CORDIALLY WELCOME. 


PITKIN & BROOKS, _CHICACO. 
‘Do Not Waste the Winter. || 


Thousands of readers are now being 
enrolled in the Chautauqua class of ’94. 
They are to pursue during the winter a | 
course of reading in English History, 
Literature, and Language, arranged by 
well-known men. The plan of work in- 
cludes: certain volumes especially pre- 
pared by gyi in Harvard, Yale, 
Ann Arbor, etc.; a monthly magazine 
with copious notes, and suggestions for 
reading ; a membership book with outlines 
f study, review papers, test questions, and 
other valuable matter. 
Are you satisfied with your mental hab- 
its? Do you feel that you understand 
“the language of the times”? Should 
you not like to do other than desultory The only award to American Pottery at the Paris 
reading, to follow a definite plan of sys- Exposition, 1889, was 


tematic self-education? Write for circu- A GOLD MEDAL T0 ROOKWOOD POTTERY. 


Dalal . ° This ware may be found with a leading 
lars and application blanks to dealer in each large city, or inquiries 


JOHN H. VINCENT, Drawer 194, Buffalo, NY. | ROOK WOOD POTTERY, C ‘INCINNATI, OHTO. 
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SPAULDING & Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 


We call special attention to our SPAULDING & CO. $100 GOLD WATCH (i, . 
open face or hunting case). This watch is constructed upon the LATEST SCien7, 
principles, is adjusted to temperature and position, and owing to its SIMPL 
STRENGTH and DURABILITY, is less liable to get out of order than are the mor, 
plicated movements. While we at all times carry watches from the LEADING ma 














FACTURERS of the world, we unhesitatingly recommend this, OUR SPECIALTy 
the most satisfactory watch which can be produced for the price 6 6 





36 Ave. De L’Opera State and Monroe Sts, 
Paris Chicago 


- SPECIAL. 


~ 


oe Ve) 
< <e =“ 


Ss 


TurkisH Couct. 
All hair filling, and Extra long 


De mee + 








Se hatrae aes 


— nem ae 
: - a one ae eo 
reer eet rset oe ate 





springs. Covered in the best plain 


The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., Cincinnati, 
O., make and sell Wood Mantels in all the Hard 
Woods at prices ranging from $6.00, and ship 
them by freight to any railroad station, ready to 


_ 
be put in place by an ordinary carpenter. $50.00. 
An illustrated catalogue showing many ‘ 
styles will be sent free to any address upon B k & G F t C 
receipt of six cents in stamps, for postage. er ey ay urn ure 0., 
THE ROBT. MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 


CincInNATI, Onto. Grand Rapids, Mich., U. 8. A. 


Mohair, Plush, or Leather of an 





eer em 


color. Oak or Cherry frame. 
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For the Holid Holidays, 


In connection with our very extensive general 





line of China, Cut Glass, Ornamental Pottery, 


Lamps, etc., we desire to call special attention 


to the following new arrivals: A choice col- 
of 


Rose- 


lection of Rookwood Pottery, an invoice 


Damascene Glass, some dainty French 
wood and Mahogany Cabinets, and a magnificent 
assortment of Royal Crown Derby and Royal 
Worcester ; we also make a fine exhibit of Lamps 
and Lamp Shades in the newest combinations. 
In our Art Room we display some of the rarest 
gems of Ceramic Art, and our Crystal Room, 
(devoted entirely to Cut Glass) has elicited com- 


mendatory comment from all visitors. 


BURLEY & COMPANY, 


77-81 State St., Chicago. 
LOWELL 


For nearly half a century, Lowell Carpets have been 
acknowledged by all to be 





Something entirely new this Fall in 


rich cut glass, having, in addition to 
all its well-known elegance and brill- 
iancy, a pearly warmth and softness 
of finish, instantly suggesting the 
moonstone, which will be found very 
attractive. We have in stock a large 
assortment, including bon-bon or olive 
dishes, bowls, nappies, celery trays, 
spoon trays, rose bowls, punch bowls, 
ice-cream sets, etc., at from $2.25 to 
$90.00. Send for descriptive circular 
with prices. 

Samples sent on approval, prepaid, 
to any address in the United States, 
with privilege of return if not entirely 
satisfactory. It makes something 
entirely new for wedding or Christ- 
mas presents. 


W. H. GLENNY, SONS & CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The word 
“LOWELL” 
APPEARS IN 
CAPITAL LET- 
TERS in the back 
of Lowell, Wil- 
ton, and Body 
Brussels atevery 
repeat of the pat- 
tern. LOOK 
CAREFULLY 
tothetrade-marks, 
and be sure you 

get the genuine 
LOWELL 
CARPETS, 


THE 
BEST 


The LOWELL 
INGRAINS are 
wound upon a hol- 
low stick, which 
the United States 
Court decided to 
be a valid trade- 
mark. The stick 
is in two solid 
pieces, with the 
name of the 

LOWELL 

COMPANY 
stamped within. 

BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS. 


These goods are invariably full width, and may be 
had in a large variety of designs, which for technique 
and coloring are unequalled, rendering them especially 
appropriate for artistic homes. 


For Sale by all First-class Dealers. 


CARPETS 
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SPAULDING & Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 
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Open face or hi 
principles, is 

STRENGTH 
plicated mover 
FACTURERS 


the most satis 





36 Ave 
Paris 








The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., Cincinnati, 
O., make and sell Wood Mantels in all the Hard 
Woods at prices ranging from $6.00, and ship 
them by freight to any railroad station, ready to 
be put in place by an ordinary carpenter. 


? me ese i sad : = S233 | 
| 


An illustrated catalogue showing many 
styles will be sent free to any address upon 
receipt of six cents in stamps, for postage. 

THE ROBT. MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHtT0. 
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springs. Covered in the best plain 


Mohair, Plush, or Leather of any 


color. Oak or Cherry frame. 


$50.00. 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. 8. A. 
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For the Holidays, 


In connection with our very extensive general 


line of China, Cut Glass, Ornamental Pottery, 
Lamps, etc., we desire to call special attention 
to the following new arrivals: A choice col- 
lection of Rookwood Pottery, an invoice of 


Damascene Glass, some dainty French Rose- 





and a magnificent 
Jerby and Royal 
exhibit of Lamps 
2st combinations, 
ome of the rarest 
ir Crystal Room, 
has elicited com- 


‘isitors. 


IMPANY, 


Chicago. 


LL 








well Carpets have been 


The LOWELL 
INGRAINS are 
wound upon a hol- 
low stick, which 
the United States 
Court decided to 
be a valid trade- 
mark. The stick 
is in two solid 


pieces, with the 
name of the 
LOWELL 








: spoon trays, rose DOWIS, pulicn VUW:S, | and ve sure you COMPANY 

un ice-cream sets, etc., at from $2.25 to| set the genuine stamped within. 
. “gh boise LOWELL BEWARE OF 
$90.00. Send for descriptive circular CARPETS. IMITATIONS. 


with prices. ae 
Samples sent on approval, prepaid, These goods are invariably full width, and may be 

t ; aiiieons ; th : U ‘ted States had in a large variety of designs, which for technique 

0 any ad ress in the Ti ea 2 a cS, and coloring are unequalled, rendering them especially 

with privilege of return if not entirely | appropriate for artistic homes. 

satisfactory. It makes something For Sale by all First-class Dealers. 


entirely new for wedding or Christ- 


mas presents. 
") 


W. H. GLENNY, SONS & CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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[[ARRIET ][UBBARD AYER, 
git 305 Fifth Avenue, New York 








THE 


RECAMIER 


TOILET PREPARATIONS. 


CONCENTRATED ODORS FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, 
SCENTED WATERS, DENTIFRICES, ETC. 


RECAMIER CREAM, For Tan, Sunburn, or Pimples. 
RECAMIER LOTION, For Removing Moth and Freckles. 
RECAMIER BALM, A Beautifier Pure and Simple. 
RECAMIER POWDER, will not Make the Face Shine. 
RECAMIER SOAP, Delicate, Healing, and Pure. 


Famous all over the world as the best and most efficacious 
compounds ever manufactured for sale; used and endorsed 
by the most beautiful women of every country. 
VOLUNTARY TESTIMONIALS FROM MESDAMES 
ADELINA PATTI-NICOLINI, BERNHARDT, 
LANGTRY, CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 
MODJESKA, POTTER, 
and thousands of others. 


Sold by Dealers in Toilet Articles throughout the United States and Canada. 


AIO DD EL 6 rm 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Mrs. AYER begs to announce her return from Europe, and 
the arrival of the most beautiful and artistic goods of their kind 
ever imported to this country. 

Exquisite examples in Ivory, St-ver, TorroisE- SHELL, Por- 
CELAIN, CrysTAL, GoLp Bronze, etc., in Opjects oF ART FOR THE 
TorLet-TaBLE AND Bouporr. Sacuets of every size and description. 

These goods have been especially designed and manufact- 
ured for Mrs. Aver, and will not be found elsewhere. Unique, 
artistic, and beautiful as Holiday Gifts. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 


305 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW 1890 MODEL 


HAWKEYE 


DETECTIVE VIEW AUTOMATIC MAGAZINE ALL IN ONE. 


CAMERA. CAMERA. CAMERA. CAMERA. 
If not, send at once for the Hawk-Eye Booklet, containing full description and sample picture. The perfection of 
Instantaneous Photographic Apparatus. 100 pictures without reloading. Prices, $15.00 to $50.00. When so desired, 
ll do the developing and finishing. THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Manufacturers, also makers of the Cele- 

ted Buark Reverstei® Baox, Encuisu Compact, and other Cameras, Lenses, and Accessories. 


Factories: 471, 473,475,477, and 485 Tremont St., BOSTON, Mass. Branches: 208 Stare Sr., 
Chicago, Ill. ; 918 Arou St., Philadelphia, Pa. Also sold by Dealers in Photo. Goods everywhere, 


Our Cameras Ph otogra ph the World. 


18,000 


Sold since Oct., 1886. 
Wonderful Photographic 
Inventions, 


Pag rN » we 0. P. Stirn’s Patent 
[ue Kwacx. CONCEALED 


“THe Knack” is our latest cam- VEST CAMERAS, 


era. Its name is fortunate. There’s with the new shutter for time 


° . = and instantaneons exposures, 
knack in making a first-rate camera in a handsome polished black 


that can be sold for $15. There’s ‘ walnut, plush-lined Carrying 
or ase. 

snack ji ing i > Wi anv Size No. 1, 6 in. Diameter, 1 lb. in Weight, Fine Nickel- 

knack in taking & picture with any plated Aree with 6 Plates for 36 Pictures, 134 in. 














kind of a camera, so that, in supply- Diameter, $10 
Size No. 2,7 17 Diameter, 1% Ib. in eens with 6 
ing the camera and the knack at Plates for 24 Pictures, 23g in. Diameter, $15.00. 


‘ * ‘ k This Camera is carried under the coat or eae invisible 
the same time, you ought to make a to the eye, and is always ready and in focus. 


; , 2 Our new PANORAMIC CAMERA, ** THE 
good picture. To be sure you get WONDER,” just out. Size of box, dxaxo in. , makes 


tna = aI r pictures 31¢ in. wide, 18 in. long, $30. 
the Knack send to the Scov ill x We keep all the leading Detective ae Amateur Came- 
Adams ca., 423 Broome Street, Nw. ys ras—Eclipse, Hawk-eye, Montauk, Tom Thumb, Water- 
da < 7 bury, Model Improved, etc., with full instructions for 
for descriptive circular.—November begiuners. 
8 mplete Outfits from $2.50 to $25.00 each. 
22, 1590. Rveryt ing in Photo Supplies and Chemicals. 
Illustrated Catalogues free. Send 5-cent stamp for 2 
Vest Camera Pictures, or 10-cent Stamp for 1 Panoramic 
Camera Picture to 


STIRN & LYON, 


20 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Sole Agents for C. P. Stirn’ s Patents. 


DAY’S DIAMOND PASTE. 


CONDENSED AND DRY. 
Contents of One BOX You add the water and it is ready for use. 
pene See that your Wall Paper is hung with it ; prevents moths and vermin. 
Will keep in any climate. 
Sold by all Wall-Paper Dealers, Druggists, and Stationers. 
Box of Imperial Ivory, 25 cents by mail, if your dealer don’t keep it. 


DIAMOND PASTE CO., 


Patentees and Manufacturers, Albany, New York. 
New York Office, 93 Barclay Street. 
tiie Boston Office, 156 State Street. 
makes 4 Ibs. of Paste. Chicago Office, 66 Wabash Avenue. 
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Kodak Cameras. 


“You press the button, 
we do the rest.” 


(Or you can do it yourself.) 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH " 
Transparent Films. 


(as For Sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. Send for ( 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


C.C. SHAYNE, | SRMMINE FRANK MILLERS 
MANUFACTURER, —— Se: 

Offers all leading fash- HARNESS DRESSING) 

ionable styles in Fur = = UALED FOR USE IN 


J IVERY, EXPRESS AND 
Shoulder Capes at PRIVATE STABLES. 
lowest possible prices la Gives “ beauties Gnish that 
at which reliable furs —— or harden the leather. 
can be sold. MLLER DSOLD BY HARNESS DEALERS. 


124 West 42d Street, 
AND 
103 Prince Street, ISSOULA &: — ten city, of MONTANA. 


fine water r power, ro agricultural lands, mines, 
NEW YORK. lumber, etc. A prosperous city and rich count 

Full particulars including beautiful book, - Mis 

Illustrated Catalogue SOULA ILLUSTRATED” SENT FREE upon application to 

mailed free to out-of- | _FA!RCHILD, CORNISH & CO. , MISSOULA, nosT. 


Some Dares. SHEPARD’S LIGHTING ICE-CREAM FREEZER | 


makes more and better Cream from the same 
materials than any other. For pamphlet and f 
particulars address SHEPARD HARDWARE (0., 


Mammoth Foundry, Buffalo, New Yor k. 


S KATE Ss OULTR FOR PROFIT, We will send 


FARM POULTRY, the best 7 ry 
Magazine, six months for 95 cts.; or for 15 cts. if you will me 
4 this Magazine. I. - 8. Johnson « Co., Box 2118, Boston, Mass 


EATTLE the Metropolis of ASHINCTON. 
Send stamp for “Travels of Brother 
Jonathan” to Eshelman, Liewellrn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 
































and Bulbs. Send six cents to tage : 
on Dreer’s Garden Calendar, Pr Pooaie, Write E. T. Burrowes & Co., Portland, Me., for 


HENRY A. TT ae IMPROVED WIRE WINDOW SCREENS. 


S E FE DS. VEGETABLE AND FLOWER, PLANTS, 








WASHINGTON On Puget Sound. Pacific Coast Terminus of the Great 

Northern (Manitoba) Ry. Vast resources in Coking 
Coal, Iron, Timber, and Agriculture. Matchless harbor. Mammoth st 
ping, mining, and manufacturing interests. Climate mild and equable; green grass the 
year round. Magical and solid growth in one year from nothing to an assessed valuat 
of over $8,000,000 and population of 4,273 (U. S. Census); electric lights, water wor 
gas, and over $500,000 in street improvements this year. Three railroads and three mor 
building, 35 coast and ocean vessels already regularly calling. Extensive telegray 


and telephonic systems. Electric street railways, a $150,000 hotel, four banks, four churches, two schools (one costing $40.000), and all prominent s 
ties, Location unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. Coal, iron, and timber industries already employing thousands of men and millions of dollar 
Mammoth iron and steel works in progress. Fairhaven will be the great commercial and manufacturing city of the Pacific Northwest. It already rivals 
the older Puget Sound cities in wealth, industries, and modern improvements, while real estate values are much lower, and nearly all business « opr 
tunities are better. Grand oppertunities for money making ir real estate or business enterprises. Come now and get the full benefit of 
rapid growth in the immediate future. ee > inducements to manufacturers. 

ddress, » FAIR H AV EN LAN dD © om PANY, FAIRHAVEN, WASHIN GTON. 








a ELIEVES INSTANTLY. 
ELY BROTHERS, 


66 Warren St., New York. Price 50 cts. 
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Macbeth’s “ pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys are 
made of tough glass that costs 
four times as much as common 
glass ; 
costs a good deal more than the 
work on common chimneys, just 
as the work on a dress is propor- 
tioned to cost of stuff. 

The dealer is right in saying 
he can’t afford to sell them at 
the prices of common glass chim. 
neys. 

And what will become of his 
chimney trade if his chimneys 
never break? He is apt to be 
wrong there. He can afford to 
charge a fair price, and give new 
chimneys for all that break in use. 

Have a talk with him. 





Pittsburg. Geo. A. Macsetu & Co. 





‘BROADWAY: 


: “a 


ae 
Ss a 





| JOHN MASON, 


| - 946 FIFTH AVE, 


FORMERLY WITH 


TIFFANY & CO., 


having his factory and sales- 

rooms manned almost en- 
tirely by former employees 
of the above firm, is enabled 
to furnish exactly the same 
"quality of goods at very 
much lower prices, High- 
grade Jewelry, Diamonds, 
Watches, Silverware, Fancy 
Goods, Cut Glassware, etc, 


JOHN MASON, 


246 FIFTH AVE. 


and the work on them! 














PRIDE 


This celebrated brand 
of Bleached Muslin, un- 
surpassed for fineness 
and durability, is maru- 
factured with great care, 
particularly for Ladies’ 
Underwear and Gen- 





—. for this brand, 
and take no substitute. 





41, and 45 inch widths, 
and is guaranteed not to 
CRACK OR TURN YELLOW. 

Sold by all leadjng whole- 
sale and retail Dry - Goods 
dealers in the United States. 





In purchasing 


arments, 
ask for Pride of the West. 
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TAS. G. WILSON, fice 
Removed to 74 West 23d Street, New York. 
ZZ : 


























English Venetian Blinds. Rolling Partitions. Rolling Venetian Blinds, Outside Venetian, 
FINE : CUNS. 







We offer a well-assorted lot of 
Fine Guns, made by Colt, Park- 
er, Clabrough, and others, at unheard-of prices. We in- 
clude a limited number of excellent Double-barre! Breech- 
loaders at $9.00. Single-barrel at $4.50 and $8.50. Last 
named has Scott Top Lever. Terms, C.0.D. When fui! 
amount of cash comes with the order, a complete set of 
Reloading Tools furnished free of charge. We also offer 
the Plymouth Air Rifle, made wholly of brass and steel, 
nickel-plated, with Antique Oak stock, and 100 loads, at 
$1.75—cash with the order. This beantiful rifle shoots 
either darts or shot, and is invaluable for shooting Rats, 
English Sparrows, and other pests, and for target prac- 
tice. Good Revolvers, full plated, for home defence— 
cash with order—22-cal., $1.00; 32-cal., $2.00; Bull-dog, $2 . 

price, $9.50 Send stamps to insure answer and catalogue. 


HOLLOWAY READING-STAND tue te D. FoLsom ARMS Co., 15 Murray i. 
combines Dictionary-Holder, Book- BUILT ON HONOR. 


Rest, and Invalid’s Table. Not neces- FOR LADY OR GENTLEMAN. 
sary to leave your chair to refer to 


Dictionary; slightest push brings it 
before you. Avoids unhealthful habit 
of bending forward when reading. | 
For the home or office. Shipped to 
all parts of the world. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. WA we Ww l Cc a 
HOLLOWAY CO., CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO. | PERFECTION CYCLES 
—______—______ | | 


CAN BE MADE Manufacturing Rub- | Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
MONE ber Stamps. Send for price of Outfits to 
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J. F. W. DORMAN & CO., 217 E. German SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


St., Baltimore, Md., U. 8. A. ¢. TOURISTS LAMP STOVE | 
Witt poy, waTER IH SMINUTE., 


_ Write for information. New | CHIMNEY 
WASHINGTON si'ccet Wc LILLIWAUP |  solalnsssee PAB OR EER POETS 


Patent Novelty Folding Coin Purse. 
MOST ROOMY AND LEAST BULKY PURSE MADE. 

More popular than ever. Prices reduced. No frame to brenk 
or wear the pocket. Cannot lose small change. If your dealer 
does not keep them I will mail you one in Black, Red, or Brown 
Morocco on receipt of 40 cents, in Full Calf for 70 cents, or of 
genuine Seal for 85 cents. 

Make an acceptable present to a friend. 

Sole Manufacturer, JAMES S. TOPHAM, 


1231 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
The trade supplied. Mention Harper’s Magazine. 
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The Model Bodice was designed to meet the 
wants of that very large class of women who fF) 
are stil] wedded to the corset idea. It is grace- ff 
ful in shape, comfortable in fit, and suggestive 
of the corset in general style, while absolutely 
free from its objections. Many who have ac- 
cepted the bodice as a substitute for the corset 
are loud in its praise, for getting rid of the cor- 
set steei often means freedom m suffering. 
New York, Feb. 6,90. ANNIE JENNESS MILLER. 





The Model Bodice is manufactured with every possible care, in three qualities, in 
White and Black material, and is boned with Genuine Whalebone. The yokes 
are trimmed on neck and arm-scye with torchon lace on the white goods, and black silk 
trimming on the black goods. A ribbon is run through the trimming, and gives a dainty 
finish, besides providing a means of making the yoke set neatly around the neck. In the 
body the bones are judiciously arranged to make it fit smoothly. 


Sizes kept in stock are [20 waist, 30 bust] to and including [82 waist, 42 bust]. 


{ Regular Length [8 in. U. A.] White American Coutil, Bone Buttons, $1.75. 
| Long Waist 9in.U.A.| “ ™ es > - 2.00. 
0 Regular Length |8in.U.A.| ‘‘ Fine Jean, 5 ithe 2.25. 
0 Long Waist [oe ” e 2.50. 
OB Regular Length |8in.U.A.| Black, ‘“‘ ‘“‘ Ivory “ 2.75. 
710B Long Waist a. oo ee * oe 


Send snug waist measure taken over dress, and we will send the proper size. 

Bodices will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and money refunded if they are not 
satisfactory. They are probably sold in your town, but to save trouble of inquiring, send us your ad- 
dress, and our catalogue will tell you who has them. Illustrated catalogue mailed free to any address. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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“HERE'S A TIP.” 


my friend, | 
on health. | 
Every day | 
some one | 
of you is | 
laid up 
with cold 
or rheuma- 
tism. Time 
is lost. Savings absorbed. Health 
undermined. All due to cold or 
damp feet. The Alfred Dolge 
Felt Shoes or Slippers prevent 
all this. They are warm, restful, 
and anti-rheumatic. 


Be sure and get the genuine | 
Alfred Dolge, sold by 
DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 
122 East 13th St., New York. 
who will send you illustrated cir- 





oF Son v7 dE] orWear: 


Endorsed and commended by best known 
Physicians of the country. “Two-fold 
throughout, thereby creating an inter-air 
space,’’ which affords complete protection 
from draughts or sudden chills, warmer, 
softer, with no irritation to the skin, more 
elastic, better fitting and with less weight 
than single fabric underwear. Manufac- 
tured from finest selected and hand-sorted 
Australian Lamb's Wool. Adapted for wear 
to Men, Ladies and Children, and surpassing 
in protection to the person—comfort and 
pleasure to the wearer—any goods heretofore 
offered to the public. Sold by leading mer- 
chants in all eet cities. Illustrated 
catalogue mailed free on application to 


HARDERFOLD FORM CO., TROY, N.Y. 


i DICK’S 5 abet 
by hand; wool i Seinen 
reduced. Where dolor ha ; 
By dai. caret 


>ILLOW-SHAM HOLDER, nicely nickel plated, full 
set, with screws comp to any address for 10c. 
Agents wanted. TT. M,. Gandy, Chester,’ Conn. 

















109KingsiouSt Boston 


We beg to inform our customers that we are the o: 


inventors and manufacturers of JERSEY FITTING | = 


Undergarments, and that we hold Letters Patent fo 


; same. Each garment is marked Pat. Feb. 7, 1885, an: 


garments not thus marked are infringements, for w 
all manufacturers and dealers will be held respons 


} 
n 


We make in High Grade, Silk, Silkk and W ool, Silk a i 


Jaeger, Silk and Merino, Natural Wool, Merino, Wool or Cotton in fast bla 
and Balbriggan, Winter and Summer Ww eight. These garments are S 
rior in fit, in workmanship Zgual to any, and Second to none. The 
received the endorsement of the Leading Dress Reformers in the 

“ who are devoted to the practical and beautiful in women’s and « 
clothing,’’ and thousands of ladies have expressed their unasked- ios at 
tion as to fit, quality, and workmanship. We do a large business thr 


the mail, and when our garments are not found with your best dealers, «14 


to us for circular, price-list, rales for self- -measuring, and swatches 


send them to all parts of the ‘‘ United States ” and warrant satisfact “Ag 


Woz 


Warren Hose Supporters are the best, 
And every pair is warranted. 

R ounded Rib on holding edges 

Renders tearing of hose impossible. 

E asily adjusted even by children. 

WN umerous styles for all ages. 

HH ow to save your money. 

Order the Warren, as it is 

6 ure to outwear all others. 

E legant silk goods in eight colors. 

6 ee what you buy is stamped Warren. 

U nless so stamped none are genuine. 

P oor imitations will be offered you ; 

P ass them by and insist 

On having the Warren with 

Rounded Rib and thus avoid 

T he wear on your hose. 

E very imitation has the fatal defect of 

R ough, sharp edges in contact with the hose. 
$ old everywhere at popular prices. 


Catalogue of Hose Supporters and Corset 


Substitutes mailed free to any address. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston. 





* T4©eBARKER BRAND 


WA: LINEN COLLARS 


ABSOLUTELY BEST, 
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LINENS 


of all kinds and for all purposes. | 
Largest assortment in America. | 
Table Linens, Bed Linens, Tow- 
els, Towellings, Linen Handker- 
chiefs, Linen Lawns, Linen Cam.- | 
brics. All kinds of Linens used | 
for Art Needlework, Drawn 
Work, &c. Pure Linens only. 
Catalogue on request. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., A. E. suanianal & roy OHIO. 


“THE LINEN STORE,” Ja Te make, and eoll ng 


64 and 66 West 23d Street, New York. | unexcelled for style, quality, and moderate cost. Illus. 
ane catalogue sent free to any address. 
ESTABLISHED 35 YEARS, Borguarpt & Co., Crvomnatt, Onto. 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


A full assortment of the latest Novelties in Plain and Fancy Dress Goods and 
Silks is now ready. 

The Designs are exclusive. The fabrics are in the qualities best suited for the 
highest class of trade. 

Woollen Goods, of rough surface, in Scotch Clan and French Plaids, or with small spot 
figures, are most popular styles. In Silks and Velvets plain fabrics will take the lead. 

In writing for samples state, as clearly as possible, what style is desired. The variety 
is so great this season that we cannot undertake to send general lines of samples. 


JAMES McCREERY & c0., Broadway and Ilth St., N. Y. 
peed. DRESS REFORM GARMENTS 


WAISTS IN ALL STYLES, 
Chay (Oe Sm BATES WAIST. 














(Substitute for Corsets.) 


Jersey Knit Union Undergar- 
ments in silk, wool, meri- 
no, and gauze. Per- 
fection of fit, finish, 
and durability. 


Cc. Bates & Co., 
47 Winter “Street, Boston. 


67 West 23d Street, New York. 
Catalogue sent free. 








DELSARTE CORSET CO., EN TS—Send for terms. 
142 West 23d Street, New York. “LADY.ae ORDEN CORSET CO,, 22 Clinton Place, N.Y. 
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It formerly took the same number to 
make a dress; but now with HALL’S 


tive ease. SEND A MONEY ORDER 
and the FORM will arrive in due season 
to prove this assertion. We may be 
strangers to you, but our friends run 


high into the thousands, and we expect 


to count you with them. When you 
< have used the FORM once you will be 
loud in its praise. It can be adjusted to fit any lady member 
of your family, and when not in use can be folded 
into small space like an umbrella, and stowed 
away in your bureau drawer or closet. Many 
ladies carry the skirt form in a trunk when 
travelling. ITS SPLENDID FOR 
REARRANGING DRAPERY. 


COMPLETE FORM, $6.50; SKIRT FORM > 
(to which bust can be addéd), $3.50; SKIRT FORM ) 
ONLY (in case), $3.00 Forwarded to any address He Se 
on receipt of price. If you are not satisfied after \ 
reading this that you seed a FORM, an illustrated 
circular—mailed free if 7 
mention November HarPER’s 
—will certainly convince you. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CoO., 


833 Broadway, New York. 
139 Regent St., London. 


EE YOUR DRESS AS OTHERS 
SEE IT. 











TESTIMONIALS. 


‘*The best ever invented.” —7Zhe Butterick Publishing Compan) 

**Suits our system to perfection.” —A nnic Jenness-Miller, ‘‘ The only 

practical folding form.”—/ames McCall & Co. Bazar Patterns, ‘‘\v- 

a for home dressmaking.”—Madame Demorest Fashion Co. 

‘* There is nothing made that can equal it.”"—S. 7. Taylor French System 

BAZAR SKIRT FORM. ° Cutting and Fitting. ‘‘ A long-felt want admirably supplied.” —/.?- 
CLOSED. OPENED. 4sher Harper Bazar Patterns. 
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The MERRITT Prints from clear e 
- METAL type equal to the Hundred 
Dollar Machines. Has no Ribbon to # 
Wear Out, Smut the Fingers or Paper. 
x Can both DUPLICATE and MANIFOLD, o 
3 This no other low-priced Typewriter 
can do. No Rubber Type Machines 
® can compete with it. 


THE 


MERRIT 


TYPEWRITER. 


This is exact copy of The "MERRITT'S" work. 
It is equal to that of any High Priced Type- 
writer. Relieves fatigue from steady. use of 
pen. Improves spelling and punctuation. Inter- 
ests and instructs children. The entire corres- 
pondence of a business house can be done with 
it. Learned in a half hour from directions. 
Prints capitals, small letters, figures and 
characters,--78 in all. Price $15, complete. 


The MERRITT is an Unique, Useful and Beautiful Christmas, 
New Year’s or Birthday Present. 

In an OAK Case, specially selected from rich, rare and beautiful wood, Highly polished and 
finished, with Dove-tailed corners, Gilt trimmings, handle and fastenings, Plush lined. Sent to 
any address on receipt of $18.50. 

LEATHERETTE Case, Elegant finish, Satin lined, Nickel plated and highly polished 
throughout, on receipt of $17.50. 

Write for Circulars, Voluntary Testimonials and sworn-to Speed Test of 60 words a minute. 


| Withie the Means of 40; LYON MANUFACTURING CO., 


SENT IMMEDIATELY TO ANY 
ADDRESS ON RECEIPT 
OF PRICE, $15.00. 

Mention this publication. 


59 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK CITY, 
SOLE AGENTS. 
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CALIGRAPH. COLUMBIA 


GREATEST SPEED! 
Best for Manifolding. 100,000 Daily Users. 


No pleasanter season for riding 
|than the fall and “ Indian Sum. 


THE MOST DURABLE. 'mer.” Settled roads, cool, pure 


Single Case, No. 1, - - e - $70.00 | < j o i | ar, ¢ "A. 
my ny es glorious scenery who can re 
New Special, “ 3, - - - - 100.00 Sist being out in it? No wheel? 


For account of speed contests and circulars, address Not too late to buy. Try it all 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. through the winter. Send for 
c cagemasaphete: ice Semmes our catalogue. 


cane ete Td West ath Street, Oincins 
est Street, Cincinnati, O. BRANCH HOUSES: 
1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. POPE MFG CcO., 12 Warren St.. New York ; 


ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 77 Franklin St., Boston. 291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


- MEMORANDUM. 
From the Sergt.-Major, 6th V. B. Gordon Highlanders, Keith, Scotland, 7th August, 1890 
To the Victor Mfg. Company, 50 Hartford St., Boston. 

Dear Sir,—Will you please say if an agency of yours has yet been established in this coun- 
try, aud ifso where? We desire to have a tube of each of the following inks, viz.: violet, green, 
and red, which are advertised @ 10 cents each, also an additional set of ink pads, the cost of 
which we do not know. * * * * * IT may say we find the VICTOR a most useful machine, 
think it far before the M_____________, which, to my mind, is a blasted bore. Our mac hi 
has been hard at work since it came to hand, and has never once gone out of order, while it 
simplicity is a surprise to all who call at our Office. I usually knock off from 25 to 32 words a 
minute, and have done some very nice work on first-class paper. * * * * Hoping to have you 
attention, Faithfully yours, 








Army Form C. 348. 


ad o 


Sergt. Major, 6th V. B. Gordon Highlanders. 





Vi t 3 It has 80 Characters, therefore scope unexcelled by any high-priced machine. 
Ic or Ss { spstpatanecus Release of printing point as soon as Loam > wate — great speed 
t i All the advantages of t in this respect. 
y <5 Wark siwate te Bighe af eae wo civdinde adiveaed without bend: 9 23 
d many others which you can know about by sending your address to Manufacturers, 
TILTON MFG. CO., 50 Hartford St., BOSTON, MASS., or 321 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Patented by Tuos. A. Evison. 
A simple, practical, and economical manifolding device fo: 
every-day use. 
It makes 3000 copies of one original Writing, Drawing, Music, 
etc. 1500 copies of one original ee Letter. Recon 
mended by over 40,000 users. Send for circular and samp| 





oem A. B. DICK’ COMPANY, 


152-154 —, ~~ CHICAGO. 32 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 
7 So. Fifth St., PHILADEL HIA. 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 


85, 239, 313, 233. have them. 
Standard and superior aay aE PEN CO. 26 John Street, New York. 
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THE CRANDALL | BUSINESS 
: TYPEWRITERS. 


ves A LOW oe 





=. 


$50.00. 
NO AGENTS, NO COMMISSIONS. 


In consideration of the increasing demand for 
a standard two-handed Typewriter at a low price, 
we have abandoned the expensive method of sell- 
ing through agents, and now offer the same ma- 
chine (heretofore sold at $75.00) direct from Factory 
to ee at $50.00 net Aig Mile us for cata- PERFECT ALICNMENT. 
logue, sample of work, and special features of the | HANDSOME TYPE. PLAINEST PRINT. 


“Crandall.” Address Work looks better than that of the most ex- 
pensive ma machines. 


Crandall Machine Co., vy tatio mond Sf 5 WRITES 77 


New York . . 353 Broadway. CHARACTERS. 


Chicago . . 237 La Salle St. WALNUT CASE, $2.00. 


Factory, Groton, N. Y. Ree ino 








TYPEWRITERS RENTED. 


REMINGTONS, SMITH PREMIERS, YOSTS, 

CALIGRAPHS, HAMMONDS, NATIONALS, 
and all other makes bought, sold, exchanged, and rented anywhere 
in the United States. 


Send for illustrated catalogue describing all machines. It will 
pay you to get our prices before buying. 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANCE, 
200 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, Ii. 


TYPEWRITERS. | THE GEM 
laine etshieiment in Goverit ie | PENCIL SHARPENER. 
Unprejudiced advice = on all makes. Ma- For Schools and Offices. 
po wm pd -_ oo mes mon cc Any Instru- | Sharpens both Lead and 


Keren e to examine. | Slate Pencils. 
EXCHANGING Ee ASP’ olesale prices 
dealers. es Free. | GOULD & COOK, Manufacturers, 


“SYPEWRITER |} i i eueteen New York. Leominster, Mace. 
HEADGUARTERS, { 144 La Salle 8t., Chicago. Send for Circular. i 











A: New England is directly or indirectly interested in 1 the industrv of 

shoe manufacture. A number of the manufacturers are large adver- 

tisers, and use the Boston Heratp more than any other New England 
? paper—on account of the purchasing class of its readers, 
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“Improvement. the Order of the Age.” 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


All the Essential Features greatly perfected, Important Ip. 
provements. 

The Best Inventive Talent and Mechanical Skill have bec 
employed to produce a machine of increased Durability, Ey. 
cellence of Design, and Special Features. ; 

We Claim an inspection and a trial will prove it the Mos 
Durable in Alignment, Easiest Running, and Most Silent 


All Type Cleaned in 10 Seconds without soiling the Ha 


The Smith Premier Typewriter has been adopted by tiv As 
=,sociated Press of the State of New York, to be used j 
stelegraphic service, to take Despatches direct from the wire. 
’ Send for Catalogue. 


~The Smith Premier.'Typewriter Co., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 





—-SERFECTION. 
SHIPMAN’S - 
FOUNTAIN PEN, 


ALWAYS READY. 


Will write without blotting 
until every drop of ink is 
used. Prices from $2.00 to 
$5.50. We will return your 
money if, after 60 days’ trial, 
you do not find it satis- 
factory. 

Specially beautiful styles 
for the Holidays, at low 
rices. 

SHIPMAN’S _ Stylographic 
Pens, best made, $1.00 each 
delivered. 


2 
< 
J 
Zz 
“a 
” 
2 
ne 
z 
a 
v 
” 
2 





Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 10 Murray Street, N. Y. 











OUT OF } 
PAPER? 


For BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND 
BOSTON QUADRILLE, 
BUNKER HILL LINEN, 
The correct writing papers for society, 
foreign, and every-day correspondence. 









ASK YOUR 
STATIONER 





On two conditions: 
First: That you mention November 


SAMPLES J | First: 1 


FREE Second: That there is no dealer ir 
your city or town who keeps them 








With full information as to sizes, En- 


OVER 250 velopes to match, etc. We also send 
VARIETIES samples and prices of Stamping Crest 


Monogram, Address, etc., upon paper. 











These papers have gained an unprecedented reputa 
tion in every State and Territory in the Union on ac- 
count of their superior quality and reasonable price. 
Correspondence solicited. We make it for the interest 
of dealers to sell our goods. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY 


(INOORPORATED), 
PAPER MERCHANTS, 





49 & 51 FRANKLIN ST. (Entire Building), BOSTON MASS. 

















WEGIEES PATENT Fasteners &c. 
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Have You a Baby? 


3 (ial. ges | iF Ue, 























MOTHER’S BABY GUARD (Patented). 


4 ft. square ; 
unywhere. 
Rel lieves the Mother from Cars, Trovst. Ey and ANXIgETY. 
Buby has 16 square feet to play and move in, can cling to 
the rail when on its feet, and settle back on floor when 
tired, so is helped in learning to walk naTURALLY. Recom- 
mended by physicians as being of great benefit to the Baby 
in aiding it8 PRRFROT PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. With Baby 
out of MISOHIRF Or DANGER, the Mother can attend to other 
duties, knowing that Baby is having a happy time and 
PERPEOTLY SAFR—for it can't Gxt away. ‘“ Everybody, 
cluding Baby,delighted.” ‘* Worth its cost every month 
ntil the child is two years old.” ‘‘ Better than a nurse- 
girl.” ‘Would not do without it, although we have a 
nurse.” Any Banker or Merchant can ascertain our reli- 
ability. Send for Circular. 
Shipped, securely packed, on receipt of $5.00. 


CUARD M’F’C CoO., 


McVicker’s Theatre Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


folds up when not in use; easily set up 








EDWIN ¢, BURT & CO,, 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


FINE BOOTS, SHOES, and SLIPPERS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Popular, 
Stylish, 
Durable, 


Opera Toe, French Heel. 


| See that every pair is stamped 


Sm) EDWIN 6. BURT 
—— on Lining and Sole of 


Sole Stamp. each shoe as shown in Hning Stamp. 
trade-marks. Our goods are made in all widths of 
Lasts, every style of shoe, sole, toe, or heel required. 
Ask Your Dealers for Them. 
If they will not furnish you, write to us for in- 
formation where they can be had. 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO., New York, U.S eA. 


-SAFE—SIMPLE—PERFECT—ELEGANT. 


The Most and Best Light from Kerosene Oil. 


* ag) TE ~ ROCHESTER” LAMP. 


=} 
& 


Have your 


FACTORY SAFE, your STORE ATTRACTIVE, and your 
HOME CHEERFUL with the light of the “ Rochester.” 
We have made more than ONE MILLION since 1885 (date of patent). 


We warrant every lamp. 
We show over 


ONE THOUSAND varieties (our store is an - room) of Library, Hall, Piano, and 
Banquet Lamps, Chandeliers, Vase Lamps, etc., e 
very genuine lamp is plainly marked the ROCHESTER. "Take no other from 


your dealer. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWARD MILLER & CO, 


10 AND 12 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Three minutes’ walk from Post-Office. 


Send for circular. 








OLD MEDAL PARIS 1889. 


BELGIAN LAMP 


THE LEADING LAMP OF THE WORLD, 
Endorsed by U. 8. Light-House 
Department. 


re 








Over 600,000 Lamps Scld Yearly. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
AMERICAN BELGIAN LAMP CO. 


31 Barclay St., New York. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR, 


7 





» ‘BANNER 
LAMP. 


Be auty, Briliancy 
“sate & ia 


Srzapy Wuire 


law. 
Superior in WORKMANSHIP 
AND FInisH, 

Lower THAN ANY 
oTHER Lamp of equal merit, 
Several attractive styles, 

GP" Ask your dealer for ii. 
Take no Other. 


me 6 ATwoOe MFG. CO, 
ork, Chicago, Boston, 
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The largest order the U. S. GOVERNMENT ever IT for 
Writing Ma- ce 


re Nationat’ 
5 ARTE 9 Type Writer 


Irrespective of price, the best and most complete Writin n 
made, Embodies every good quality found in other Writing } i achines 
and has many points of superiority, all its own. Swmadllest and ; ; 
comprehensive double case finger key machine made. Writeseighty-one 
to eighty-five characters, including capitals, —— letters, figures, pu: 
tuation marks, commercial signs, etc. ,with only twenty- -nine keys t. learn 
and manipulate. Entirely portable. Weighs about thirteen poun 


Occupies space of a Dictionary. Perfect Manifolder, 
More and better manifold copies than upon any ma- 
chine made. Price, including portable office case— 
Every "Machine Warranted. 
NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CO., Manfrs. an a] Agents, 


715, 717 and 719 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Send for illustrated pamphlet, giving fac-simile of en-Eaaoe: 


MORE ‘SOLD THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED. 


The Paul 3 Win Fountain Pen, 





390,000 in Use. 
Positively The Leading Pen. 


“An absolutely perfect reservoir pen, a pen compared with which all other pens are frank failures. 
Ask your dealer or send for catalogue. Mention Harper's Magazine, “Mark Twain.” 


NEW MODEL ‘HALL TYPEWRITER. Osgoodby's® 
FOR SELF 


Phonetic ) INSTRUCTION, 
Shorthand “Xzc: 


W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 








: ALL genvine: 

The BEST STANDARD TYPEWRITER in the WORLD. AG STAMPS— 100 Rare Vari 
Cheap, Portable, No Ink Ribbon, Interchangeable Type Z ; - ig a ae 
in all Languages, Easiest to learn and rapid as any. x Hiawatly ne ia 8., ay ag ee 
Agents wanted everywhere. » 3 . War, ote., with elegant Stamp Album. 


. "e5e. 100 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. Address \ oO} Capi. Guiana, Turkey, 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CO. | (iam se ele ; 


10 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. P. 0. Box, 5159. 
Send for Catalogue and Specimens of work. 


“ANDREWS _ | CENT SEER CORY, OmEET 








’ Same as sold in music stores generally at from 
WP’G COMPANY. 80c. to $1.00. Largest list to selectfrom. Send 


Bank and ten cents for sample cop . vocal or In- 
ee strumental.—Cat 
Fine Brass Work. NATIONAL MUSIC E6., Cl CHICAGO, ILL. 


Special designs on 


application. " 
76 FIFTH AVE., N. ¥. cap pre $3. Ciralar pen 
A, H, ANDREWS & C0, ee $44. ‘Everything 


195 Wabash Ave. Chicago. Bere eteted rales’ Send 


} 2 stampe for otine of presses, oe paper, cards, etc., 
to factory. KELSEY & O©0., Meriden, Conn. 


EARN TO KNOW THE STARS and Constella- 
tions by using Whitall’s Planispheres. Send 
2 who desire unblassed cri Rot Toreees your list of boots for prices. oe. Helliotellus, 
‘HOF t Lunatellus, Magic Lanterns and Slid 
Bureau of Literary Revision, 20 Tahoe WM. T. COOPER, Mfr., Box 69, WOODBURY, N. J. 
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~ | o Hanting + 


-4 ge E you prepared for 
a o the fall and winter 
a 


shooting season? 
Have you ever shot a 
Greener gun? Ask 
your dealer to show 
you one or send fora 
16-page circular. I 
have these celebrated 
guns in stock, from 
to the $400.00 Crown 





the $60.00 ‘* Dominion’ 
‘* Ejector,” and from a 544 Ib. 12 bore ‘‘ Minia- 


co D Li N E ss ! ture” hammerless to a 23 Ib. double 4 bore. 


Fix in your mind three things when you think 


CLEAN Li N ESS J of Henry C. Squires, 178 Broadway, N, Y. 


First : that he keeps the most complete stock of 


ECO NO RA Y 1 Guns, Fishing Tackle, Camping Goods, Boats and 
8 | Canoes, and Dog Furnishings in the United States. 
e > Second ; that in all these departments he imports 
from Europe many novelties and useful articles 
Cleanliness Next (0 Godliness. not to be found anywhere else. 


Third : that he has published the most exquisite 

| catalogue of sportsmen’s supplies in existence, a 
| veritable work of art, with 700 illustrations. The 
price is 50 cents, and a coupon is in each copy 
good for 50 cents on the first dollar’s worth pur- 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. chased. A very liberal offer, as the book actually 


= # 2. osts over a dollar apiece to produce. In writing, 
ROYAL NOVELTY CO., a you want the A te Edition. . 
P. 0. Box 111. Pittsburgh, Pa OW ' HENRY C. SQUI SQUIRES, 178 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL. 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER, NOW READY. 


Contains all the LATEST PARIS FASHIONS, with GIGANTIC FASHION supplement of Many FIGURES, 
and COLORED FASHION PLATE of 24 FIGURES, besides unmerons Stories, New Music, New 
EMBROIDERY Designs, PATTERNS, etc., etc. Price 30 cents. Of all newsdealers. 


THE SUPERB CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER 
Of the Young Ladies’ Journal, READY NOVEMBER 15th, will comprise 


A BEAUTIFUL COLORED FASHION PLATE n The Commencement. of 
Of Evening, Ball, and Fancy Ball Dresses for NEW SERIAL STORIES, 


Ladies and Children. By Favorite Authors. 
THE GIGANTIC SUPPLEMENT, | A SUPPLEMENT OF CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
With a large number of Winter Paris Fashion A SUPPLEMENT OF MUSIC. 
cme % A SUPPLEMENT OF TABLEAUX (Illustrated). 
A NUMBER OF FANCY-WORK DESIGNS, Futurity Fathomead, 
DOLLS DRESSED IN VARIOUS WAYS, And Various other Christraas Amusements. 
With Patterns and Directions. SPECIAL CHRISTMAS COOKERY, and other ATTRACTIONS. 


Also, THE BEAUTIFUL COLORED PICTURE, entitled 


“CHRISTMAS MORNING,” 


In ali, 2 Parts and 6 Supplements, Price 60 Cents. 


For sale by all newsdealers. Yearly subscription, including the Christmas number and all the monthly supplements, 
postpaid, $4.00. Single subscriptions received for any foreign periodical. 





To be clean use the Dain Auto- Pneumatic 
Inkstand, The most modern of all. 

Fountain Inkstands. Several patterns, and 
the only absolutely unspillable inkstand extant. 














THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
Nos. 83 and 85 Duane Street, one door east of Broadway, New York. 
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and Beauty in a Lamp. 





Everybody owns a lamp. Some have 
varied assortments. Every new burner that 
appears has admirers. Some insist on the 
Pittsburgh Central Draft, others want the 
Duplex, others again wish the Globe In. 
candescent, and so on. 

The burner is the mechanical part of a 
lamp. Ingenuity has conquered that diff.- 
culty. Art in shape and coloring has been 
kept in waiting. This is now embodied in 
the “ Concolor” and “ Miltonia” Lamps made 
by us. 

We adopt the Pittsburgh, the Duplex, 
or the Globe Incandescent burners. 

We do more. We clothe them in bodies 
of beautiful shape and coloring. 
























Draperies match furniture. Carpets are selected to suit 
wall-paper and hangings. Our lamps preserve all the harmonies 
of color, and can be chosen to accord with other fittings. 

The newest shades, the delicate tints—all are here. The 

shapes are graceful and exquisite in outline. 
,) Many shapes? Yes, an endless variety. 
You can have Banquet and Intermediate sizes, 
and, of course, the Table Lamp which is so 
popular. 

Words cannot describe these lamps _prop- 
erly. Neither can cuts. But our Illuminated 
Catalogue — sent free on application to those 
mentioning Harper's Magazine —shows them 





in their natural coloring. 


PHCENIX GLASS CO., Lamp Dep’, 
258 Broadway, New York. 
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Dorflinger’s 





The 
Daylight 
We set out to 
light the world 
better than any 
other Lamp. Laud- 
able ambition, 


wasn’t it? 
Well, we do it. 


Lamp. 


You may prove our say- 
so by buying of your 
dealer or sending for 
more information to the 
Daylight Lamp Co., 38 
Park Place, New York. 
These Lamps are manu- BON-BON DISHES. 
factured by Craighead & 
Kintz Co, 33 Barclay St. 


aN. 


Every piece of our glass has our trade-mark 
label on it. Be sure and see it if you want the 
| genuine. 


SAVE MONEY. SAVE HEALTH. SAVE ROOM. 


! hy No sewer gas to poison your family. No washbowls and pitchers to annoy (i=l 
and break. No offensive washstands in your rooms. 
One piece of furniture to do the work of two. One room to pay for 
instead of two. One piece of furniture of — practica 
value to you than any other you h 
These cuts show one style of the PRINCESS DRE ‘SSING-CASE. 
The only fit ee for the FOLDING BED. 

A perfect dressing- bureau, with concealed marble-top 
washstand, zinc tonk, concealed slop jar, and five service- 
abledrawers. The swinging top makes it a favorite with the 
ladies for toilet purposes. The reversible bevelled plate 
mirror makes it a favorite with the gentlemen for shaving. 


The best thing i in the market for Sbaramer’ nosis 


summer cottages and hotels, boarding-houses, al! smal 
) houses or apartments, all places where economy of space 
or money is any object. 
Dressiug-cases and centre tables fully protected by patents. 
None genuine but the Princess. 
For sale by best retail furniture dealers in all principal cities, 
Where not carried by dealers, goods will be shipped direct. 


Aaaress Princess Dressing Case Co,, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


i tel 


ARTHANM BEATER LSP 
a GMHARTSHO 


HORT-HAND Send for Catalog BOOK HOLDERS. 


ELF TAUCH [eeeenasnape DICTIONARY HOLDERS, CATALOGUR. 
DIUSTABLETABLES. R.M.LAMBI 
THE PRONG RAPA TC eT ee eo Rte TLAS STANDS. cht 
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Bad Complexions, 


uith Pimples, 





Blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands, are prevented and cured by that 
greatest of Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura Soap, wh 
all other so-called skin and complexion soaps and remedies fail. Why? Because ii 
prevents clogging of the sebaceous glands with sebum, the cause of pimples, blackheads 
and most complexional disfigurations. 
e derives its remarkable medicinal properties from 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, but so delicate! 
uticura are they blended with the purest of toilet and nurse 
soap stocks that the result is a medicated toilet soap 
incomparably superior to all other skin and com 
Soap plexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy and sur 
passing in purity the most expensive of toilet and 
nursery soaps. Sale greater than the combined sak 
of all other skin soaps. Sold throughout the civilized world. Price, 25 cents. 
“ALL anout Toe Skt,” 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, and 100 Testimonials, mailed to any address 


A book of priceless value, affording information not obtaivable elsewhere. Address Porrer Drve anp Curmiocat 
Corporation, Proprietors, Boston, U. 8. A. 


Skins on Fire with Itching and Burning Eczemas, and other itching, scaly, and blotchy skin and scalp 

5 diseases, are relieved by a single application, and speedily, permanently, and economically 
} } cured by Cuticura Remedies, the greatest Skin Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of modern times. 
; This is strong language, but true, as proven by hundreds of grateful testimonials. Use them now. 











GOOD HEALTH COW DREW'S 
Pure Fruit Jellies and Preserves. 


ey THE “NEW METHOD. | ann 

yithout drupe Home treatment Nota |  KIDDER'S PASTILLES,?=<22 iter Asthma, 

mind cs. @ scientific system. Better * STOWELL & CO. 

and cheaper than the "Hall System.” You must investi. EE Csr lestown, Mass. 
Send stamp for health pamphlet. 


HEALTH SUPPLIES CO., 710 Broadway, N.Y. 


GANDY EXP, PAID, |ovc: sil sas 2.0 | $a. 


LL, 1429’ F Street, Washington, D. CLUB or 14 postpaia tor $1 va. 


Dase't’d beautifu Silkand Satin pes. Marks Linen, Cards, Papers, Everything, $ 
CRAZY WORKS ake oe coer os in. 25c.; best NewAgents make BIG Money. Terms Free, 
pces.andlargerp eSilkMill, LittleFerry,N. J. | THALMAN MFG. CO., No. 140 Balt. St., Baltimore, Md. 


E'S fi 
DE 


If a child is properly nourished, quiet nights and a j« oe happy childhood are the results. Thousands of in- 
fants are peevish and fretfal because they are being slowly starved, owing to the inability of mothers to supply the 
proper nourishment. Ridge’s Food produces good, healthy flesh, with uP wy & of bone and muscle, as thousands in 
every part of the land can Tooeh for. In cans, 35c. and upward. Sold a 2 mn WOOLRICH & 
CO., Mfrs., Palmer, Mass., have prepared a valuable pamphiet, which will to any ad 
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‘The Acme No.5 QUEEN’S 
or aacticroscope dz Vest-Pocket 


setae ~? with high-class lenses, is . 
admirably suited for home use : O ad F ld Gl 
in the study of the beautiful pera an 1ée ass 
forms of minutest life. The 
delicate structure of plants, "% Is the most powerful glass for its size ever made. 
shells, insects, hairs, and of Can be used to advantage for marine views, to make 
innumer able objects on ev- out game, in Cavalry service, and at the same time 
ery hand, is clearly shown is a perfect little opera- 
by the ample powers of this glass. Adjustable for 
instrument. F pupil width, and of ab- 
A GIFT THAT WILL BE i solutely the best optical 
HIGHLY APPRECIATED, and mechanical con- 
Price in neat case, and packed for shipment, $35.00. ' atzaction. a ep 
Mention this Magazine, and get Catalogue of Micro- case 4 in. long i 2% in. 
scopes FREE. ; wide and 1 in. mongol 
STANDARD HOUSEHOLD Cont ch eR € 
Mercurial Barometer ney 
returnable if not 
Cc ompared with the U. S. Standard. Handsomely satisfactory. ? 
mounted in Oak and Mahogany, with Standard Ther- Catalogue of § 
mometer, the whole being especially adapted to ield, 
Hall, Library, or Parlor, am and Spy 
Price, including packing - - - $25.00. Glasses and Bi- 
Meteorological Catalogue, containing complete list of nocular Tele- 
Thermometers and Barometers, sent on application. scopes FREE. 


QUEEN & CO., 924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Surveying # Engineering 
INSTRUMENTS. 


j Transits, Levels, Comganeen, cosine, 
ACIC LANTERNS : Ao KOK 
STEREOPTICONS. 4 AS 
quares, nangies, Utc. 
KEROSENE OIL OR Lime LIGHT. ; *.* Catalogue sent on application. -." 


For a or — at home | ‘ L. M. PRINCE, 


4 : 148 W. FOURTH ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 
DO You PHOTOGRAPH? A 3-WICK 


We can make Lantern Slides from your Negatives. i 
Special facilities on the premises for the production OIL LAMP 
of the very finest Colored Slides, Apparatus, &c. . 
CataLocurs Free. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. = Magic Lanterns. 
J. B. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman Street, New York. : GREAT LICHT. 
OUTFITS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. . ; NO SMOKE. 
=. : : | ; J ; Send for description. 


THE NEW em pe peep? 'C. T. Milligan, 


1890 METEOR. | 1 eal F728 Chestnut St., 
SCIOPTICON. FF ul PHILADELPHIA 


Ron “ 
| GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS, 


LANTERNS WANTED 224 for Seleor Ex. 60 JOHN ST., New York. 
ree. HARBACH & CO. 809 Filbert St.Phila.Pa. | Our fine Woodcut Inks are used by Harrrr & Broturrs. 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and ¢ homneet moeee teaching for 
Colleges, fcheoo ools and i Bunday Behoois, “Our 
and travel, is immense. For Home onde ak and Focier ‘4 -L i ot pe be 
n 
ctlve while Church En ainment, Exbib 


tions i. 7 tertalnm nments, "Public Exhibie 
Ope n inet rument with a choice selection 
edhe fiat: DAY WELL oceans Sona neat 
for lenses, of Public kzhibitions na neha ina 


card ui tn paper Zor ng ond eda an eon OO PAGE BOOK FREE 


BR, Manufact’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York City. 
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THE $25 CASH PRIZE AWARDED. 


The Prize has been Awarded for the Best “‘ Ten Reasons why Retail Merchants 
Should Use a National Cash Register” to Mr. R. Nunez, of Tampa, Fla. 
There were Eighty-Eight Contestants. The Ten Reasons are, 

1. Because it does away with the old annoyance of having customers claim that they 
over-paid on their purchase. 
2. Because it makes a new clerk, who by the old way could not be correct, as good 
OVER 22,800 IN USE 4s an old one. 
Oct. 1, 1890. 3. Because each clerk, knowing that an error will show 
by whom made, will feel a greater responsibility. 
4. Because people like to trade where there is a correct 
cash system, and where an error can be adjusted at once. 
5. Because better feeling exists between proprietor and 
clerks where there is a correct system. 
6. Because the drawer cannot be opened without regis- 
tering the amount of sale. 
7. Because the loss from failures to charge credit sales is 
immense, and this the Register corrects. 
8. Because the Register gives you at a glance the total 
sales of the day, and shows you if an error has been made. 
g. Because it will do as well for any size business. 
10. Because, unlike we poor mortals, it never makes a mis- 
take, and no alterations can be made in the amount of sales. 


THE NATIONAL CASH RECISTER CoO., 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 

















Is a most re- 
markable in- 
vention. 


It will add any number of columns of figures, two at a time, with 
absolute accuracy. 

It gives instantaneous results, and makes no mistakes. 

It saves an immense amount of time. 

It prevents brain exhaustion. 

The following is one of many high endorsements: 


Unrrep Srares Sienat Orricr, Wasutneron. 
“ Several ‘Webb Adders’ have been in constant use in this 
Office, and have recommended themselves by their accuracy and 
rapidity.” 
. Gen. A. W. Gregty, Carer Stenat. Orrtor. 
Any man or woman who has much to do with figures cannot afford to be with- 
out one. “ The Adder” saves both time and wa 
Price, $7.00. Sent by mail (at customer's risk) on receipt of price and 15 cents postage; or by express (at cus- 
tomer’s charge). 
Send for a circular, with full-size cut, description, and testimonials from users in all parts of the country. 


WEBB’S ADDER CO., 58 Cedar St., New York. 
[adies’ and Youth's THE NEW PARLOR CAME 


ALL ACES ENJOY IT! 
Brain Workers & Athletes 7 This National Parlor Game is perfect 


ly Harmiess and Inte usin 
: Parentecannot tet fort Sor omes >a 
Complete GYMNASIOM ter entertainment. Growing Children 
need it, not only for harmless amuse- 
AT HOME. ment, but to better harmonize the 
J. E. DOWD’S EXERCISER nerves, older people for 
social entertain- 
ment; pleas- 
ing, health - giving 








Sc. PER COPY. 


Music mailed to any address. Selection of over 2500 
be Catalogue mailed free. 
SIEGEL & CO.,,77th St. and 3d Ave., N. W. 


Dialognes. Tableanz, Speakers, for GOLD, You can live at home and make more money at work for us 

School,Club & Parlor. Best out. Cata- than at hing else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 

PLAYS logue free. T. 8. DEn1soN,Chicago,lIL. Woutts ruse. Terms VERE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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fratect and ornament the sides of 
| your buggies by using our panel 
retecters. If your dealers dei 
net keen them. write us fora 
pair with your initial or any 
letter you wish embossed theresn, 
Sent by prepaid mail on receipt 


g1ige 


The Initial fee Pad 6. 


Manufacturers, 
Three Rivers. Mich. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














The BEST on ~ BV ay “ Hand * Wagons, 
Buggies, Surreys, Spindles, Seakbensta, Con- 
cords, Phztons, Canstoter. Two Wheelers, Road 
Carts,etc my seg: ogue and circular,‘ How 
to purchase direc Rock from sore > manufacturers, ” FREE, 


SE, N. ¥. 
BRADLEY & CO. ssiveeutss tects 
' 3s & A oe Nak St. Kosten, 


S, COLLINS’ SON & C0., 
PRINTING INKS, 
82 and 84 Frankfort St., N. Y. 


Our Cut Inks are used on the Magazine and Wrrkiy 
by Harper & Brothers. 








XPERIMENTAL ELECTRICITY. 
By EDWARD TREVERT. 186 Pages, 87 Illustrations. Gives 
complete directions for making Electric Batteries, Bells, Induction 
Coils, Galvanometers, Motors, Dynamos, Telegraph Instruments, 
etc. Price, $1, postpaid. BUBIER PUB. CO., Lynn, Mass. 


WANTED, specially dates be- 
fore 1869. Highest prices paid for 
hundreds of kinds. Write at once 
for particulars which may be worth 


mini of dollars to Ni enclose 
W. E. SKINNER, P. 0. Box 3046, Boston, Mass. 














“SELADELAND,” 


The most Extensive 
Pure-Bred 


LIVE-STOCK 


ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD. 
New importations con- 
stantly arriving; un- 
equalled collections; su- 
perior quality ; choicest 
breeding; opportunity 
of comparing different breeds. 


Breeders and Importers of 


Clydesdales, Standard-Bred Trotters, 
ercherons, Carriage Horses, 
French Draughts, Saddle Horses, 
English Shires, Welsh Ponies, 

Belgian Draughts, Iceland Ponies, 
Suffolks, Shetland Ponies, 
French Coachers, Holstein-Friesian 
Cleveland Bays, Cattle, 
Hackneys, Devon Cattle. 
Also, Dealers in Real Estate. 


Our customers have the advantage of our many 
years’ experience in breeding and | importing ; supe- 
rior quality; large variety and immense col- 
lections; opportunity of comparing different 
breeds; and low prices, because of our un- 
equalled facilities, extent of business, and low 
rates of transportation. 


No other Establishment in the World 
offers such Advantages to the 
Purchaser. 


Prices low. Terms easy. Visitors welcome. Corre- 


spondence solicited. Circulars free. 
POWELL BROS., 
__ Shadeland, Crawford Co., Pa. _ 
ESTABLISHED 1834. 


J.M.QUINBY & 60. 





WARK, New —" 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE GARRIAGES 


ROAD WACONS. 


Factory and Warerooms, 35, 37 & 39 DIVISION ST. 


Adjacent to Broad St. Station D. L. & W. Railroad, 
0 minutes from New York City. 

We manufacture Carriages of the highest grade, and sell 
them from the warerooms, connected with our works, direct 
to the user, at moderate prices. These prices are not in- 
creased by intermediate profits and expenses, but are based 
ot upon a single minimum profit on the cost of the best 
skill, materials and finish. Accurate hand nie with 

description and prices, will be sent on inquiry. Orders 
are solicited for the best class of Vehicles, suitable for City 
and Country, Park or Road. We publish no Catalogue. 
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A VALUABLE AND DOUBLY USEFUL LITTLE INSTRUMENT FOR LADIES, 


‘* DUPLEX” ELECTRO-MAGNETIC CURLER and CRIMPER. 


This is the most perfect, convenient, useful, and effective little toilet article ever invented. It combines a Comb-Curler of superior fir 


improved Tong Crimper, and, both parts being Electro-Magnetic, it produces wonderfully pleasing and fashionable results 
be fixed in any desired style, and when so fixed with this little instrument it retains the effect much longer, and is not even affected by , 


Once tried always used 
Price, 50c. 


ILE LIAO Al 
tt LURLER ALA eee 


GUARANTEED. 


1 OF ALL DEALERS. 
ET ell Cte-— ss— 7 





PATENTED. 





th its aid the 








This cut is one-half size 


It does not break off or ruin the hair like most Curlers and Crimpers, never fails in operation, and is guaranteed to give sa 
MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


It is for sale by the leading drug, dry, and fancy-goods trade generally, but if not obtainable in your vicinity we wil] mail it to any addr 
paid, guaranteeing safe delivery, on receipt of 50c., or five for $2.00. Remit by draft, express, or —— moRey order, or currency in r 


etter payable to THE A, BRIDGMAN CO., 373 Broadway, New York. Mention 
Bridgman’s Corsets, Brushes, Belts, and Specialties. Most liberal terms. 


1aARPER’s MaGazine. Agents wanted 














NEW PERFUMES. 
ASK FOR WOODWORTH'S 
Tee SLUE LILIES 

~ — PEARL OF SAVOY 


lll 
| PERFUMES OF 
— = XQUISITE DELICACY 
AND REMARKABLE 
PERMANENCE. YOUR 
FAVORITES AT ONCE 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 
LASTING. SOLD BY 
ALL DRUCCISTS 
WRITE { ENCLOS 
LiLo IN TAMPS 
EIVE ONE 
AMPLE 


C. B. WOODWORTH & SONS, 











THE LATEST AND BEST. 





DELICATE, DELIGHTFUL, LASTING AND ECONOMICAL. 


Its fragrance is that of the opening buds ri 
Once used you will have no pa pee 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. TRY IT. 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago 








ESPEY’ FRAGRANT 


we he CR +~ M. 
Cures brag Hands, Face, Lips,or any Rough- 
ness of the Skin, prevents tendency to y enies 
or aging of skin, keeps the face and hands soft, 
smooth, and plump. It is also highly recom- 
mended for applying and holding face powder. 





gists and Dealers in Fancy Goods. 








Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 





Nervous Diseases or Fits, The a Ner- 
FOR vine cannot be excelled. Address OO POUND 
OXYGEN ASSOCIATION, FT. WAYNE, IND. 





Once tried always used. For Sale by all Drug- | 


VASELIN E.. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by mail 
we will deliver, free of all charges, to any person in the 
United States, all of the following articles, carefully 
packed : 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline........ 10 eta. 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade..... s * 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream.............-- om .** 
One Cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice............ 1 “ 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented......... 10 * 


One Cake of Vaseline Soap, exquisitely scented. 25 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline....... 2 * 


Or for postage stamps any single article at the price 
named, Chesebrough Manufacturing Com 


¥ 
oe 24 State Street, New York. 
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AVE MONEY by buying your BOOKS and MUSIC 
at from ten to sixty per cent. discoun' 
from the publisher's retail prices. Send four cents for our 
latest catalogue of STANDARD BOOKS. You will be 
surprised and delighted at what we can do for you. 
Housekeeper Library Association, 
520 First Nat. Bank Bid’g, Chicago, LI. 
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ORCHID 


FLOWER 


PERFUMES 


(REG/JSTERED). 


If you would fully satisfy the requirements of a 
refined taste for exquisite perfumes, use Seely’s 
Orchid Flower; they are delightful reproduc- 
tions of the odors of these arzstocratic flowers. 


Stanhopea, 


Miltonia, 


of price. 


Galeandra, 
Galanthe. 


Vanda, 
Anguloa, 


If not to be obtained of | T-ounce bottles, 75 
your druggist, We will send 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt 2-ounce bottles, $1.50 


(See Cut.) 


SEELY MANUFACTURING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


___Sore Proprietors oF Contexs. bd 


4 Faney Goons 
Houses. 


esereseessesscererstsressne 
HMULHENS-& KROPE Norte GE 
boas a3 NE 
DANANUFACTURELD A 
+ N' ATi 11 GLOCKENGASSE 
15 CNE. GERMANY’ 








WITCH-HAZEL JELLY WARBs SND FACE. 


ones, Smootha, Softens, aaatt DS ~~ thens t 


ue Aftershaving. WEL 


| DELIGHTPUL. 


BLORAL ArirRACT 


Das 
MURR 


a ee DAW 
al UNRIV VALED ASA PERPUngg 


RCHIEF, 
“nnn BATH. < Toler 


The Finest Perfumes 


and Toilet Soaps 
Are Manufactured by 


HOUBICANT, 


RFUMER 


| to HER ee the QUEEN OF ENGLAND, and 


the COURT OF RUSSIA, 
19 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, 


PARIS. 
A. oh WRIGHT'S MYRRH TOOTH SOAP 


anv Gives Pearly Teeth, Kuby Gums, Pure 
1) AY Breath. 25c.Send for book‘Care of Teeth,’ 
Ge free. Wricut & Co., Chemists, Detroit, 

Mich. Also in liquid or powder form. 





Litt! tryit. Price, abe. 
All Draggists, or THE MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland. 


WARTED & LADY 


neac aeah en Tneach town, to address envelopes, ma — 
correspondence. Terms and book of ’ tentaniiens 


om ina Art, 10¢. aver. JSTLVAN TOILET CO., Port Huron, Mich. 
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The American Fire 


308 & 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital 


Reserve for Re-iInsurance and all other claims 


Surplus over all Liabilities 


$500,000 00 
1,733,053 18 
409,616 79 


Total Assets January Ist, 1890, - $2,642,669.97. 





THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. _ 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 


RICHARD MARIS, a pon 
mary, 


AGENCIES IN AL ‘L THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS AND CITIES | IN THE UNITED STATES. 








~J 


(ii 


eet itn, Kansas? 


FOR THOSE srking pro for idle funds, our GUARANTEED MORTGAGES and 


SIX PER CENT 


EBENTURES are very attractive. 


They rest on improved 


productive KANSAS CITY real estate worth treble their face, an constantiy increas- 


ing in value, besides 


the Company’s 3" $3 50, O00 


Investigation 
solicited. 


Paid-up Capital. 


General Offices—HUSTED BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, Kansas. 


New York Manager: 


___F, E. MAINE, Auburn, N.Y. _ 


gees) rates = iid, Bate First mortgage Loans 
Suapectien’ ns make it 


GH ee + 8 ~F absolutely safe 
oO GUARANTEED F 
6% cintiricates ]I}% centiricares 
Monthly instalment Certificates for Savings. 
$100 to $1,000 cerm'nearniree*ine 
$ much as in 


ordinary savings bank. 
mi. can be peda i at 30 days’ notice. 


“caareet’ Hy F, NEWHALL eastern Dtice 
533 Drexel Building, | PHILADELPHIR 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 
a ag F. Patms, Capitalist, - 

} ws. 5, Cana Dealer in Real Estate, - 
amks Barris, Chief Detroit Fire Se 

Gro. H. Pare, Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Stias B. Coreman, formerly Cashier of People 
Twos. N. Forpyce, of Hamlin & Fordyce, 
O. W. Smreman, - ere Coal. 
Cwarcas A. Kent, - 


SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ik 0) Mi Fassociarion 
OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


- President. 
” tet Vice-President. 


Estate. 

: a - General Counsel. 
Derrorr, Micu., July 24, 1890. 
The gentlemen named above are well known to me, and enjoy the con- 


fidence of this community fully. 
EMORY WENDELL, 
President First National Bank, Detroit. 
(Capital $500,000.) 


pany 
| handle Farm Mortgages, but 


2d Vice-President. | 
- - Seeretary. | 
’s Savings Bank Treasurer. 


MS hia Manage 
F. GLENN & SON. 


. Ry be convinced of this send 
THIS Is NOT AN Wma. H. PARMENTER, 50 
Bate St., Boston, Mass. for 
circulars explaining the busi- 


ness of the WINNER INvVEsT- 
MENT Co. 
does not 


Mailed free to any address. 


TALE OF IDLE 





This com 


City Investments only. THE 
Winner CoMPANY has id 
its investors over Two Mil- 
lion Dollars in profits since 
1888, without a single case 
of loss. 


THE ge eee 


NATIONAL LOAN | gees 
& INVESTMENT CO, 


$7.50 
Deoetiet Mew Monthly 


31000 


_OF DETROIT, MICH. (*2"™="*| 


Incorporated under the Building and Loan Law of the State of Michigan. 
Our prepaid stock is earning 13% per annum. 


P Price $54 per share, maturing $100 in about 78 months, 


For further particulars address the company. 


The character of the management, we think, insures the careful handling of its finances and strict accountability therefor. 


G, E. LAWSON, 
Cashier of People’s Savings Bank, "ot Detroit, Mich. 
(Paid-up capital $500,000. ) 


. HAYES, 
Vice-President of National Bank, of Detroit, Mich. 
(Paid-up capital $1,000,060.) 


FRED’K MARVIN, 
ational 


Cashier of Merch 





A. IVES & SONS, Bankers, Detroit, Mich. 
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TRADE 
“ PRESIDENT” 


will impart to your furniture 
THE WARM COLOR AND SOFT LUSTRE 


of the true wax polish. e 


Anpiya is a preparation expressly devised to meet 
the modern demand for a soft, anbdwed lustre, upon 
furniture, similar to that of the true wax polish, so much 
admired yet now so seldom seen. Constant renewal and a 
| rubbing are required to maintain a wax polish, but An- 
| dina being once applied, the lustre is a permanent one, 
| and so smooth a surface is formed that dust falls from it. 

Housekeepers are often annoyed by the white, dusty 
iook, of their furniture, which appearance Andina will 
N |} at once and permanently remove; substituting forg 
\; i. a warm, mellow richness of coloring, the beauty of 
K\ ——————_— | which cannot be overstated. Furniture of medium 
‘“ quality is vastly improved by its use, and the tone of 
PRESIDENT” PENCIL fine hard wood is enriched and deepened in a really 
SHARPENER. pare age bane It om ings to new bm as 
nearly as e, the effect of age, and its use ¥ 
@ von Oe ee etn terres » jg | Wil give an air of refinement to the whole house. £ 
is now offered you. The pencil is swung around a file cone of the best ANDINA may be equally well used upon stained or 
tool steel ; an ideal, long, hollow point is made; all dirt is caught in painted woods, is most excellent for restoring the ap- 
the cup, and the lead is never broken. The file has the hardest temper | pearance of dining-tables, floors, and staircases, and 
known, and will retain its power to rasp soft wood for a lifetime,while | can be applied by the most inexperienced person. 
pM some be cal he Ant pty 4 pads bn 1 ustration. |. Bach bottle contains enough for all the furniture of a 
will make a pencil point sach as you have never supposed possible, and house of medium size, and full directions are enclosed. * 
in doing it neither the fingers nor the floor will be soiled. Such an article If your dealer does not supply you, remit the price, % 
cannot be sold for a few cents. The price is $2.00, charges prepaid ; and | $1.00, to us, and a bottle will be sent you, charges 
if your stationer does not supply you, remit the amount to us. De- id. 
scriptive circuiar mailed on application. prepa: 


THE BALTIMORE SPECIALTY COMPANY (Incorporated), $14 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 
> ck 8 ee = A | ie © a © Se & a » cw BS 


SAFETY HAMM Ss 
SWIFT AUTOMATIC’”»}©6End R EVOLVER. 
NEW UNEQUALLED a se P Safety Barrel Catch] = MAKE 


PATENT. |¥er pe gy Impossible to throw the NO 
eauty, barrel open when 
THE Material and Workmanship. : . ) discharged.| MISTAKE. 
AS PERFECT A PISTOL AS 38 Cal. BUY 
ONLY |ICAN POSSIBLY BE MADE. Using S. & W. THE SWIFT 


PERFECTLY your dealer does not have it, we will send it Cartridges. 
postpaid i on receipt of price. > So, 





LIES STILE LELLL LT 0 





Te A OL ac alee Ram se 

















SAFE. Send 6c. in stamps for our 100- ill A 
trated Catalogue of Gans, Rifles’ Re ~ . "it 


1- 
PISTOL vers, Police Goods, Sporting Good a 
woe oY A Ae nual 


MADE. 1/0HNP. LOVELL ARMS CO., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. DEALER. 

















BUY THE MASCOT} ¢£ 
FISHING REELS. | 


The Best Multipliers made. | 
If your dealers cannot sup- 
ply you, send direct to fac- 


tory, and we will tell you 


where you can get them. 3 Vv iol i n Oo utfits ! 
. . sent to any part of the 
The Star Reel Works, Birmingham, Conn. oh 








days’ trial before buy- 
ing. a 
in rings you our beanti 


b 

iting thorough fully Mustrated 100. Catalogue of Musical Instrumer Mail 
HORTHAN D by mail or ietaniiy. orders a specialty. ©, W. TORY, 28 Central St.. Boston. Mass. 
tuations procured all is when competent. = 4 Alphabets, Babe or, Toh, Pr 
ead for circular. Ge CHAFFEE, Oswego. PRINTING OUTFIT to<—- fi temple "EARDE, feony Pit 


, rel les, ARDS, & Pr 
FRANKLIN PRINTING 0O,, NEW HAVEN, COMM. 








ERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAIN, 


This is the Shingle Stain which does ; 
fade or wash off, and has producec 
beautifal bay | effect on the houses 
Newport, Bar Harbor, Leuox, and oth 
places in the United States. 

Send for comet boards to DEXTER 
BROTHERS, 55 Broad St., Boston, Mas, 

The SoRowing act e8 our ageuts and 
a stock of our Stains: 

H. M. Hooker & Co., 57 West Rando); 
St., Chicago. 
* Aguila Rich Paint Co., 84 William s 
New York. 
Felton, Rau & Sibley, Philadelpaia. 
Platt & Thornburgh, St. Louis. 
ous & Cutler, Kansas City. 
.. W. W. Lawrence & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
® Hewson-Herzog Supply Co., St. Pau! and 
Minneapolis. 





PPro wuibens, | FREE, 


100 pages, 40 illustrations, 20 short chapters. Over 
100,000 copies of this little book have been sold at teu 
cents each. We now propose to put it in the hands of 
persons contemplating building. nd your address and 
we will mail you a copy free, together with our Litho- 
on advertisement, which, in colors, represents the 
various styles of metal Shingles and Roofing sundries 
we manufacture. 


NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING CO., 
510 East 20th Street, New York City. 


GALVANIZED IRON 
Send for prices and catalogues to 


ww. EE. MULLINS, 
109 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio. 














Section of Style O Ceiling. 


STAMPED STEEL CEILING 


in many designs. 

For all classes of buildings. Easily applied over old 
laster. Send for catalogue and give size of room and 
ull particulars for an estimate. Especially desirable for 

Stores, Halls, Schools, and Churches. 


| 8. S. NORTHROP, 18 Rose St., New York. 





STAMPED | 
ORNAMENTS, 


CORNICES. 
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L\ ia Wwe [peers Amcor 

rv | Universally recognize the necessity of 
DISINFECTION and the difficulty 
heretofore existing of securing it. For- 
| tunately this is now overcome, and by 
|using the Sherman “King” Vaporizer 
| a supply of 





Houses at Bar Harbor, Newport, | 


Lenox, and innumerable other places, 
from Maine to California, show ex- 
amples of the soft, velvety santa. J 
effect 


j ' is secured for every office, church, or oth- 
Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stain. er public building. It is the ONLY self- 
. acting, continuous, and absolute 
gives to exteriors.of modern houses. 


| 
‘chetiianes | ANTISEPTIC DISINFECTANT 


Illustrated catalogue of creosoted | Known, Proved, and Warranted. 


houses, with samples on wood, sent | Bach Vaporizer sold charged for use. No care except 
| to replenish once in two months at expense of 4 to 8 
on application to 


| te ors to res Three sizes, = -50, $5.00, 
8.00. ustrated Pamphlet free to a 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, | suerman “KING” VAPORIZER COMPANY, 
70 KILBY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS. Philadelphia, or Chicago. 





Chicopee Falls, Mass.; Boston, New York, 
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That Beautiful, Ornamental, and Decorative Wood-work 
for Doors, Transoms, Arches, ind Windows known as MOORISH FRET-WORK is manufactured (only) by 


Cc. S. RANSOM & CO., Cleveland. Ohio. 
There is no limit of de into which this work can be made. It is made of any domestic or imported wood 
finished natural, stained, or in white and gold or bronzes. All leading decorating, drapery, or furniture houses _ 
supply you. Patented as an article ofm manufacture September 15, 188. NEW YORK OFFICE, 10 West 28th 8 


NEW HOUSE PLANS, 


Just Out. 

Second Edition of Houses and Cottages 
enlarged from 33 to 50 Designs. Cut shows an 
4 $800 House (Prize Design). Range in price from 
$300 up. Mostly of moderate cost. Nine under 
$1000. Twenty under $2000. Something new, 
different, and original. See it! Full description 
of all designs given. 

Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


D. S. HOPKINS, 


Architect, 
Ry re Fis Central Monroe St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ALIFORNIA. 


WINTER SEASON, 1890-91. 








——THE ATTENTION OF—— 


TOURISTS and HEALTH-SEEKERS 


iS CALLED TO THE CELEBRATED 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, 


MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA, 


America’s Famous Winter Resort, 


AND THE 
MOST ELEGANT SEASIDE ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD 


MIDWINTER SCENES AT HOTEL DEL MONTE. 


‘* Where a leaf never dies in the still blooming bowers, 
And the bee banquets on thro’ a whole year of flowers.” 









Only 34 Hours 
By Express Trains from San Francisco. 


There are thousands of residents of the Eastern and Middle States who annually flee their inhospitable climes 
for places more congenial, and only hesitate about making the trip to California on account of the long distance and 
increased cost of transportation. They, of course, are not aware of the reasonableness of the terms at the Hotel del 

_ Monte, which are about one half the rates charged elsewhere for inferior accommodations. 

The attention of those people whose sections of country are visited by sharp and desolating winds, and are cov- 

ered many months with snow, and ,who usually go to the most accessible Southern resorts regardless of high rates 
j and inferior accommodations, is particularly called to this item of terms, and they are requested to note how quickly 
: the excess of transportation (the round trip to Monterey being less than $150) is counterbalanced by the lower price 
¥ of board at the Hotel del Monte. ; 

In making the journey from New York to San Francisco and Monterey by one route, and returning by another, the 
traveller will obtain more knowledge of the country in which he lives than he could in many years in any other way. 

From New York to Chicago the traveller has a choice between the New York Central and Hadson River, the 
New York, Lake Erie, and Western, the Pennsylvania and Baltimore and Ohio railroads, and their western connec- 
tions, all of which afford first-class accommodations. The Northern Pacific Route from Chicago passes through IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana (within a comparatively short distance of the famous Yellow- 
stone Park), Idaho, and Washington, to Portland, Oregon. From Portland the route passes through the picturesque 
mountain region of Northern California. 

The Centra! and Union Pacific Route runs through Iilinois, lowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah Territory (within a 
short distance of Salt Lake City), Nevada, and across the Sierra Nevada Mountains to San Francisco. 

Returning East by the Southern Pacific, known as the Sunset Route, the traveller passes through Southern Cali- 
fornia, famons for its immense grain-fields, orchards, and vineyards, continuing eastward throngh Arizona, New 
ey; and Texas, to New Orleans, and thence via St. Lonis and Cincinnati, or Atlanta and Richmond, to New 

fork City. 
























Terms for Board: 


By the day, $3 and upwards; Parlors, from $1 to $2.50 extra; Children, in children’s 
dining-room, $2 per day. For further information address, 


GEORGE SCHONEWALD, Manager, 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. MONTEREY, CAL. 
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SLENINNIN III III III ILI GIG 
4 The Famous Tenor of the World, 


CAMPANIN] 


\ ee Pre ae 





—— = 


Has written a helpfal article on the care, cultivation and preservation of the yoice, of 
special interest to every girl and woman with vocal aspirations or talent, entitled: 


“How to Train the Voice,” 


Printed in the November number of 


The Ladies Home Fournal 


NOW READY. (On the News-stands, 10 Cents per Copy.) 


Some other special features of this particular number are : 


| 


gg ll | eames: 
7 A * “2 
€\\ —a ig 

- i ee . i? 

cz 


2 


INNININNIAAINAISAIAS AAAS 


) 


SSI5 


VIFIviy 


PIFIFIFIFN 


‘< The Liberties of Our Daughters,’’ By Mrs. ADMIRAL DAHLGREN ; 
6“ ae . ‘se.’? Illustrated Story 
‘A Thanksgiving Surprise,’ By SUSAN COOLIDGE; 


‘“* Elder Lamb’s Donation Party,”’ > N {LL CARLETON." 


NNN 


—- 


NS 


F We will mai] the Jovrnat from now to January, 1892—that is, the 
or s 1.00 balance of this year FREE, and a FULL YEAR from January Ist, 
1891, to January 1st, 1892. Also, our handsome 40-page Premium 
Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, and including “ Art Needlework Instructions,” 
by Mrs. A. R. Ramsey; also, “ Kensington Art Designs,” by Jane 8. CLARK, of London. 
This offer must positively be mentioned when sending your subscription, or one year only will be gi "en, 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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7 THE B. BIRD IS OUT!” 





Flimsy, sol- 
dered-up cages 
often drop the 
bottoms down 
unexpectedly, 







THe PERFECTION 
MEAT CUTTER. 


THE LATEST, BEST, AND MOST Ia- 
PROVED FOR FAMILY USE, 


FOR CUTTING: 


Cooxsep M«ats, 

Crickens, 

Lopsrer, 
Ovsrers, Erc., 













For Croqurrrss. 








and out goes 
i < the bird. The 


saute esietiiiemeenne 
~ eae : innate 





MaTeRiats rox 
Mince Meat 
amp Fruit Cakes 

























IT is Sens 
HENDRYX cage SIMPLE Same, 
he TO USE. ee, 
is made of hard (not soft), brass Fc Pe thes, 
: spring wire, riveted (no solder | ‘° St®A" Beer 
} ~ % CANNOT For Beer Tx 
or thin drilled bands anywhere) | cet duu “Se 
: > OR OUT OF —, 
to solid brass bands. This makes ORDER . Poems, 
it secure, vermin-proof, and worth PRICE —— 
WITHIN Putverizine State Breap anv 
YOUR MEANS. Crackers yor Frrixo Purposss. 





a dozen poor cages for actual 
wear. You should examine the 
HENpDrRyYx Cage, with their patent 
removable mat, at your dealer's. 


Tue Anprew B. Henpryx Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 





By the use of the PERFECTION Cutter all cold pieces 
of meat, tough ends of steak, etc., usually wasted, can be 
made with little trouble into many of the tasty dishes 
found in leading hotels and restaurants. 

Descriptive circulars, together with Mrs. Rorer’s “Dainty 
Dishes for All the Year Round,” giving 60 recipes of plain 
and fancy dishes prepared oy use of Perfection Cutter, 
mailed free on application to 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO., 


Lenten Ave. any Ammnioan St., Pat.apecpsia, Pa. 




















THE ONLY IRON HANDLED DAUBER MADE that will not 
drop to pieces in a short time. 

Don’t buy any of the worthless imitations of THE ROYAL 
because they cost a little less. 
TES BEsT Is CBEAYrEsST. 


Made only by PEABODY & PARKS, TROY, N. Y. 
FoR SALE EVERYWHERE. SAMPLE BY a8 25 CENTS. 


If YOU DO YOUR O own Be one zen! 

how hard it és to Wring Clothes 

And how they Wear Dek the Clothes ! Wig Bob Sreatere itpue 

it tarns 

uired by other hines. 

hed to either roll — = saves the clothes —t.., 

sthes sre between the role i cedrne ott | 
wearsout (|) 

=. aw y 


| k and has to be 
| Pruata Bis Perfection! AGENTS WANTED 
| Bee PIRE WHINGER CO. Auburn, N. ¥. 


H.D. WADE & CO., wrraactive WALL PAPER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

markably low 
En it of treatment. We can 
PRINTING INKS, | fenecsviictemere ies 
28 READE STREET, NEW YORE. . a roll io stezin’ Tridescen t 
Our Fine Black Inks are used by Harper & Brothers. bo. postage We iatet Tate. .1306 Market $1. Puileacivnie, Pa, 
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“OVER THE 


Lon ica Sle 
“i OAIN IS PAA RAILWAY 


hoy oe —OBETWEEN _ 


ZZ intl’ ' 
DWE ye < EADS ——- 








Oy pd Chicago and Council J 
als Yd fh | Bluffs, Omaha, Kansas 
ati} City, St.Joseph, Denver, 
Colorado Springs, and 
Pueblo. ‘Albert Lea” 
<a, Route: Chicago, Minne- 

Yy ei jo Ag/\| apolis, and St. Paul. 


Unsurpassed facilities and accom- 


: 2h S K modations. 
<_f) ae al 17 Greatly reduced excursion rates. 
ZA 





E. ST. JOHN, General Manager. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agt. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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{CALIFORNIA 


1S REACHED IN THE MOST 


]} COMFORTABLE MANNER} & 


OVER THE 


SANTA FE ROUTEH! 


ATCHISON:TOPEKA & SANTA FEU F 


RUN FROM BOTH 
CHICAGO & ST LOUIS 
WITHOUT CHANGE 
2Q?- 


G-‘T'NICHOLSON, 


‘8 GPA TOPEKA,KAN. 
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ARMOUR’S 












xtract of Beef. 





SOUPS, SAUCES, 
BOUILLON or BEEF TEA. 






—THE— 


RICHEST, STRONCEST, 
MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


AND, THEREFORE, 


THE most ECONOMICAL. 













Awarded the Gold Medal, Paris, 1889. 
Adopted by the U. S. Army Medical Department. 











FOR SALE 1 EVERY WHERE. 


De Miel’'s Perfect Health BIS | DURKEE Ss 














(AN ENGLISH INVENTION. 





Rich in phosphates, scientifically prepared in | : 
combination with the finest wheat flour and other neces- t 
sary ingredients, rendering them deliciously palatable | GAUNTLET BRAND 


to the most refined taste. They purify the blood and 


build up and strengthen the most delicate, constitution. 
They insure sound, white teeth, and arfest premature SeecT 
decay. They are a specific for nervous dyspepsia, 


nervous and mental prostration, overworked brain, | 


and arrest any tendency to softening or hardening | 

of the same, indicated by loss of memory. They are T 

equally well adapted to persons in health, and are largely & | U S A 1 D 
used all over England, being highly aomnedn ben by | ® 
their most eminent medical and scientific jour- 

mals. They are invaluable to persons from infancy to SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
old age as a restorative and strengthening food in health Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
or sickness. If not found at the grocer’s or druggist’s, all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness. 
send to “THE DAKE AKERY C®O.,” 
Chicago, Ill., sole manufacturers in the United 
States. (The formula protected by a rene ) Sample, 
accompanied with directions for use, will be sent by mail 
free on receipt of ten cents. 















apr puT UP Owe POUNE 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN&SON, 
HNVENTORS AND SOLE MAN'FS, “i; PHILADELPHIA. 
“Fit for the table of the daintiest epicure: 


MOTTET’S PRIZE MEDAL OLIVE OIL. 


Sold by all leading Grocers and Druggists. 
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—~ cva Aeon Qv so 


| Mock Turtle, Terrapin, : 
Ox Tail, | OkraorGumbo, Macaroni, 
Pea, Green Turtle, Consommé, 
Beef, Julienne, Soup and Bouilli, 
Vermicelli, Chicken, Mullagatawny. 


RICH and PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


Require only to be heated, and | Prepared with great care from | Have enjoyed the highest reputa- 
are then ready to serve. only the best materials, tion for more than 32 years. 


Send us 20 cents, to help pay express, and receive, prepaid, two 
TEST FREE 


sample cans of these Soups, your choice. 
SOLD BY AL L LEADING GROCERS. 


J. H.W. HUCKINS & CO., 
ACKAGES 


Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 
of ‘‘Cerea- 


line Flakes ” 
at twenty 
cents each 
may be used 
will there is 
not left in 
them one 
flake. Dishes 
of it may be 
“ made after the 
family is seated at 
the breakfast 
table. If more is wanted 
it can be prepared at 
once. If too much is 
served, it can be added 
to flour in making bread. 

























4 





What is “Kornlet”? 


And so in all the hundreds of ways in 
which ‘‘Cerealine Flakes” may be pre- 
pared, there is constant economy in its 
use. 














The “ Cerealine Cook Book,” and “ Cereal 
Foods,” with illustrations of * Hiawatha’s 
Fasting,’ will be sent free to any address 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp for post- 
age, by 


THE CEREALINE MFG. CoO., 
COLUMBUS, IND. 


Have you tried ‘‘KORNLET”? 
Perhaps your grocer doesn’t keep it ? 
Maybe he does, but has not had an opportunity 


to mention it to you. Ask him. 

If you have ‘‘ bad luck” with it the first time, 
try again at our expense—that is, send us your 
name with 25 cents in stamps, mention //arper’s 
Magazine, and we will furnish additional cans, 
free of cost; then follow the receipt. 


THE FORESTVILLE CANNING CO., 


150 & 152 Sheriff St., Cleveland, Ohio, 
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- To-day, To-morrow, 


bes, and for eighteen days you may set 


gdown to your dinner-table and have a new ( 
}soup served to you. Nay, more, every single ¢ 
Jone of our eighteen varieties is more care-¢ 
* fully prepared than the most thorough of 7 y s 
pyour own cooks can prepare it. er 


GOS OI SARS 





t 
G Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of v 
}) Game, Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, Ox-Tail, Tomato, Chick- ( 
) en Gumbo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, 
, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beef, Pearl Tapioca. 
) . = ) 
7 Is not this a tempting ( 
(L 
variety ? Ready, too,---ex- y 
4 
cept warming-—for the table. 
}) How can we emphasize this? ( 


\ ; ° 
& You must believe it enough 


to t : 
ye try a can as we suggest. 
4 






Ni For sale by all Fancy Grocers. A sample can 
) sent on receipt of the price of postage, 14 cents. 


The Franco-American Food Co.,* 
" i 42 West Broadway, New York. ¢ 
LROARUA ARUBA ARUARUAREAH 
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ree ‘S \} 
Best Quality | 
TRON 
OT Te. 
S53) oR Break 
SED BY THE LEADING QHOERS 
ALL OVER THE OuN RY 
WHO GIVE. THE 


HEIR 
at VNQVALIFIED APPROVAL. 


oo a 


(s) 
SNC de 
ee ISABLE NA tT 
SPEAR FoR He NST Lies | 
WE ARE NOT@ 
To DISPARAGE 
OTHER BRANDS 








